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MY OWN LIFE, 


WITH SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE TIMES I HAVE LIVED IN. 


CHAPTER VI. 
* 17031708. 


Farther hints as to Public Transactions. My Removal to West- 
minster, and Settlement there; with some Account of the 
Affairs of the Dissenters; of my own Ministerial Service ; 
and of my concern with the New Prophets, their Adherents 

+ and Abettors. 


1703. February 27th. The Commons passed 
“An Act. for enlarging the time for taking the Oath 
of Abjuration, and also for recapacitafing and in- 
demnifying such persons as had not takensthe same — 
by the time limited This being sent to the ‘Lords, 
passed their Flouse, with the material amendment 
of a glause added, “for the farther security* of her « 
_ VOL. Tt B 
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Majesty’s person, ar(d the succession of the Crown 
in the Protestant line.” 

After debate in the Commots upon. the Bill s seat 
from thé Lords, thus amended, the question. was 
offered to be put, whether that House agreed with 
the Icords? But a previous question was proposed, 
as customary to try the strength of parties. _'There 
were 117 Noes, and 118 Yeas: so that the Hanover 
family carried-it but by’a single vote.* 


* See Burnet’s “ Own Time,” ii. 340. 

Soon after this vote, Burnet addressed “a Memorial to the. 
Princess Sophia” (quoted Vol. i. p. 466, note). It is dated May 
15, 1703, and designed to inform ‘the Electress-of “ the ancient 
constitution of England, the crown, revenue, peerage, Parlia- 
ment,” &c. r 

The original MS., the Bishop’s undoubted autograph, was 
accidentally discovered “in the royal library at Hanover,” and 
published the same year by M. Feder, the Librarian. Though 
the Memorialist, experienced in Courts and Cabinets, denounces 
“ High Church,” for having “ preached up passive obedience and 
non-resistance,” and seems to complain that “the great prefer- 
ments of the Church are in the Crown; wherefore chuscliaea 
are forced to make their court there for their advan¢ement;” 
yet, upon the whole, his political reputation has, Ss been 
little increased hy the discovery. 

Though Milton. and Sydney might be proscribed, Locke: hed 
written on Gaxernment, as exercised under a limited: monarchy, 
Yet the Bishop has no author to recommend, for the:knowledge 
of English ‘aistory, or to mature the judgment and-infltencesthe 
administration of an expectant, reigning Sey but Butler and 
the Jacobite Lesley. He says: : 

“A valuable English poet, called Hudibras, in. his 2a Canto, 

~of his 3d part, is, by all'I can hear, the truest historian* of the 
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About the same time there &as a libel published, 
intitled “ King Wittiam’s* exorbitant Grants,”* dedi- 
cated to the Queen and the Commons; in which the 
Hanover succession was impudently crepignedf and 


affairs of England from, the death of Cromwell to King Gene 
his Restoration,” an event which the Bishop attributes to “ the 
genius of the English nation. We won't,” says he, “ be govern- 
ed by one another, and tlferefore mast have a sovereign to rule 
over us.” 

Lesley is thus introduced and accompanied :—‘-The most ri- 
diculous and yet the most dangerous sect we have among us, is 
the Quakers. I could write much concerning this sort of people, 
but it hath been so incomparably well done by a Jate author, that 
I neither would forestall, nor rob your Highness of the pleasure 
of reading the book in print, called, The Snake in the Grass, 
which I therefore*humbly presume to send in the same pacquet 
with this, accompanied with my old friend Hudibras, who as 
he hath been the delight of the present age, so will he never 
be outdone by the next, nor any that shall come after. King 
Charles Hf. valued him beyond any English poet that ever 
wrote.” 

The Memorialist who could find out “the most anbarats 
sect” in “the Quakers,” would easily discover that “ King 
Charles I. was certainly as good a Christian and as -good a man 
as lived.” At length, however, “rapt into future times,” or 
rather, ad Gracas calendas, or “ latter lammas,~¢ he “ cannot but 
be persuaded that the Presbyterians, especially, and the Indepen- 
dents, will one day come into the Church of England of them- 
selves ;” among othef reasons, because “their old teachers, 
Baxter, Bates, Owen, and the rest of their great men, are dead 
and gone.” Memorial, §1814) pp- 33, 47, 48, 92, 93.—-Ep. 

* See Vol. i. ff 415.—Ep. 

+ On one occasion, according to Lord Halifax, “a clergyman,, 
in a tompany of Convocation-men, h&d openly called the Prin- ” 
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a plan proposed for fringing in the Pretender, with 
the consent of her Majesty as iis guardian. Yet 
the author, ‘instead of being punished, was encou- 
raged and rewarded.* 

At the rising ofthe Parliament, the Queen, in her 
Speech to the two Houses (Feb- 27,) putting them 
upon earnest endeavours to “ continue and preserve 
the quiet and satisfaction of all. her subjects,” added 
that she “hoped that”such of them as had the 
misfortune to dissent from the Church of England 
would rest secure in the Act of Toleration, which 
she was firmly resolved to maintain.” And, “ above 
all other things, she recommended to them peace 
and union among themselves, as the most effectual 
means that could be devised to discéurage and de- 
feat the designs of their enemies.” 

Feb. 20th, died} the Marquis of Blandford, only 
son of his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, who 
was in the course of his education at Cambridge. 
Many had raised expectations from him. 

March 13th, the Elector of Hanover was installed 
Knight of the Garter at Windsor, by his proxy, the 
Lord Mohun. 

About this time came out, “A Letter to a Cler- 
gyman in the country, concerning the Votes of the 
Bishops in Parliament, upon thé Bill against occa- 
cess Sophia, an unbaptized Lutheran.” See “Proceedings of 
the Lords,” ii. 155.—Ep. “ - 

* The Queen, having no doubt of their affinity, would, natu- 

“rally, incline to her brothgr’s suecession.—Ep. 
+ “Of the small-pox.” Burnet, ii. 347.— Ep. 
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sional Conformity,” -written by Mr. Hoadly, with 
a design to prove that*the Bishops neither acted 
against the interest bf Episcopacy, nor of the Estab- 
lished Church, in being against that Bill.* 

In June,.this year, I was chosen, by the congrega- 
tion of Dissenters ,at Westminster, in the, rosm of 


* The arguments made use of are such as these :—That the 
Bill proposed was improper ; andgtended to divide and inflame 
us; that it would be a disadvantage to the common interest, and 
an advantage to the common enemy; that the thoughts of it 
much pleased the Romanists, who could not rejoice at it, as it 
would promote the interest of the Church; that the great con- 
cern for it which appeared inghose that hated the present estab- 
lishment, made it suspicious that it might have an ill influence on 
the state of affairs; that it was improper to begin a reign, with 
what would alarm and discompose the minds of the people; that 
it would be absurd to pretend to secure the interest of poste~ 
rity, by making laws*likely to have pernicious effects in our 
own days, 

Then, as to the Bishops, it was moved that their behaviour 

and characters might be considered; and pleaded, that they 
had been the chief defenders of the Church against its adversa- 
ries, and always true to the interest of the nation. 
+ With regard to the Bill, it was shown, that that could be no 
advantage; it could not strengthen the security of the succes- 
sion in the Protestant line, because it would turn out several that 
were well affected to it; and the natural tendency of the prac- 
tice hereby intended to,be prevented, was of present advantage 
to the Church, and likely to reconcile many to it. eAnd it was 
added, that such ‘an Act would more incense persons against 
the Church, instgad ofconvincing them, and so make them 
much more formidable to the Church than before-—C, See 
Vol. iep. 466, note.—Ep. 
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Mr. Vincent Alsop,fwho died about that time... I 
had very little acquaintance with the members: of 
the society,-and had seldom préached among. them, 
which made the hand of Providence the. more con- 
spicuous, in their choosing-me pastor with so great 
unantmity. a 
A few of them made me a visit at Hoxton, before 
they proceeded to an.election; giving me to under- 
stand that their eyes Were upon me, ahd: desiring to 
know whether I was under any such obligation to Mr. 
Williams and his society, as would hinder my com- 
ing to them if they should center in me. I told 
them, that though I had nothing to make me uneasy 
in the station I was in, yet I was desirous to see my - 
way from it, as clear as it was to it; that I was un- 
der no tie where I was, if Providence opened my 
way to a place of greater‘usefulness ; but that, as to 
my coming to Westminster, it would depend much 
on their unanimity, and other circumstances. I 
added, that if they hada variety of candidates, and 
should carry it for me by a bare majority, I shoald 
not see my way so clear: whereas, if they made 
choice: of me without a competition, I should 
consider well of it, before I gave them a denial. 
However, I agreed to give them a sermon in their 
vacancy. | a 
The week following, they made choice of me 
without any competition; and deputed some of 
_ their body, to bring me a call to the pastoral ‘office 
among them, signedrwith ‘all their hands. Tt was to 
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me very observable, that JohngLacy, Esquire, fram ' 
whom I afterwards had So much trouble, upon his 
falling in with the French Prophets, was one of the 
forwardest in this whole matter. 

There had been several motions made for my fill- 
ing up other vacaycies before, to some of, which I 
might have been likely enough to have’ given the 
preference, had my way been clear, and the choice 
left wholly to myself. But there keing, in those 
cases, obstructions of one sort or another, while all 
things here were smooth and easy, it became the more 
evident to me, that this was the place in which the 
great Arbiter of Providence (who knows the end 
from the beginning,) designed me to exercise my 
ministry, for the main part of my life. 

Therefore, after a little time taken for conside- 
ration, though I gould net part from Mr. Williams 
but with some tenderness, or leave my Hand- 
alley friends from whom J had received many to- 
kens of hearty respect, without some regret, I yet 
accepted the invitation and call given me, cast- 
ing myself upon the Most High for help and as- 
sistance. For the more solemnity, there was a day 
of prayer kept in public by the wlfole society, in 
which I had the assistance of divers of my brethren. 
Though on reflection, I find great reason to lament 
that in this station I have not been more useful, 
I yet have reason to be thankful, that I have not 
been without experience of God’s presence. and 
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. There: had, it seams, been but one Parliament in 
Scotland, during all the reign of King William, which 
was by many reckoned a great grievance. A new 
Parliament met there in May this year (1703,) and 
a number of Scotch gentlemen that returned from 
Frange, ppon the ‘indemnity that had been granted, 
getting to be Members, a tolerdtion for the episcopal 
ministers in that country was. proposed, but dropped, 
because of theiy being non-jurants. Though this was 
warinly complained of by some, yet it would in reality 
have been ridiculous in itself and an affront to the Go- 
vernment, to have granted a toleration to those who 
refused to own the Sovereign, who was by this very 
Parliament recognised for their lawful Queen : nay, 
were not to be prevailed with, so muck as to pray for 
her.* a 

When a supply was proposed,-before the House 
would go upon it, they insisted with great vehe- 
mence, upon passing an act to secure their indepen- 
dency ; so that in default of issue of her Majesty, 
the same person might, in no event, be capable to be 
King or Queen both of England and Scotland, unless 
a free communication of trade, the freedom of navi- 
gation, and the liberty of the plantations, &c., were 
fully agreed ta;by: the Parliament of England. Seve- 
ral provisions and limitations werevalso added, which 
appeared ‘to many to tend to the prejudice of the 
prerogative of the Crown. Many warm speeches 


* Which they, no doubt, deemed an acknowledgment.—Ep. 
e 
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were made upon this occasien.* Among other 
” yemarkable things, Mr. Ffttcher of Saltoun, said :—~ 
“For my own paft, I think ‘that even the most 
zealous Protestant in the nation, if he have a true 
regard for his country, ought rather to wish, were 
it consistent with opr claim of right, that @ Papist 
should succeed to the throne of Great Britain, under 
such limitations as would render the nation free 
and independent, than the nfdst Protestant and best 
Prince, without any. If we may live free I little 
value who is King. It is indifferent to me, provided 
the limitations be enacted, to name, or not tu name, 
Hanover, St. Germain’s, or whom you will.”+ 
At length this Act of Security passed, with great 
solemnity, by 2 majority of 59. Whereupon the 
Duke of Queensbury, Lord Commissioner, told the 
House freely, that she was fully empowered to give 
the Royal assent to all the Acts voted in this Ses- 
sion, except this. He was sadly embarrassed; and 


* They may be met with in an “ Account of the Proceedings 
of the Parliament of Scotland” whieh met at Edinburgh, May 6, 
1703, printed in 1704.—C. 

+See ‘ The Political Works of Alexander Fletcher of Sal- 
toun,” (1749,) pp. 239, 240; “ Speeches of Andrew Fletcher,” 
annexed to the late Earl of Buchan’s “‘ Essays on Fletcher and 
Thompson,” (1792,) ppe 154, 155, 

“ Fletcher was by far the most nervous and corsct speaker 
in the Parliament of Scotland, for he drew his style from the 
pure models of antiquify, and not from the grosser practical 
oratory of his contemporaries.” Ibid. pp. 57, 58.—Ep., 
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adjourned the Parliament from Sept. 16 to Oct. 12. 
The English ministry, also, were not a little per- 
plexed and.troubled 3 the more; because a motion of 
the Earl of Marchmont for settling the succession on 
the House of Hanover, met with contempt, and was 
thrown put of the House by a JInajority of 57 voices. 

About this time* was published the Second Part 
of the Lord Clarendon’s History, in the Dedication 
of which to tke Queen,*(drawn up, as was. generally 
said, by the Earl of Rochester,) several passages 
were inserted, with a design to pave the way for 
some things that the high party had then upon the 
anvil, which appeared more. openly afterwards. 

We meet there with such passages as these: 
“ What can be the meaning of the several semi- 


naries, and as it were universities,t set up in divers 


t 
“ © Tmprimatur, Sept. 15, 1708.”—Ed, 


+ This was particularly taken notice of, by the Archbishop of 
York, in the House of Peers, and by Mr. Bromley, in the House 
of Commons, (1705,) when the danger of the Church was 
debated.—C. 

Dr. Sharp, “ Archbishop of York, said, he apprehended danger 
from the increase of Dissenters, and particularly from the many 
academies set yp by them, and moved, that the judges might 
be consulted what laws were in foree against such seminaries, 
and by what means they might be suppressed. 

“ Lord Wharton moved, that the judges might be consulted 
about the fueans of suppressing schools and seminaries held by 
nonjurors, in one of which a noble lord had both his sons edu- 
cated. : rs * 

« The Archbishop of York supposed he was the person meant. 
His two sons were taught by 4 sober virtuous man, and a man 
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parts of the kingdom, by. more than ordinary in- 

" dustry, contrary todaw, Supported by large contri- 
butions, where the Youth is bred up is principles 
directly contrary to monarchial and episcopal go- 
vernment ?” 

Afterwards,* in the, dedication of the third. volume, 
there are such words ‘as these: “* Whilst these men 
most falsely asperse the sons gf the Church of Eng- 
land for being Jacobites, let Chem rather clear them- 
selves of what they were lately charged before your 
Majesty, that there are societies of them which cele- 
brate the horrid 30th of January, with an execrable 
solemnity of scandalous, mirth,+ and that they have 


of letters, who hed qualified himself according to law. But 
when he refused the Abjuration Oath, he took his sons from 
him.” See “ Proceeding of thé, Lords,” ii. 158. 

* “ Oct. 16, 1704." Ep, 

+ King William could not be justly charged with any prevailing 
attachment to the principles of those who opposed and punished 
the misrule of Charles, and his proclamation against Ludlow, in 
1689, may relieve his memory from all suspicion. Yet, seme ad- 
herents to the Revolution were accuséd of annually celebrating 
the King’s execution, as appears from the following publication, 
now before me, to which, probably, the noble gedicator alludes, 
who was, no doubt, a willing believer. 

“ The Secret History of the Calves’-Head Club, compleat ; or, 
the Republican Unmasked. Wherein is fully shown, the Re- 
ligion of the Calves’-Head Heroes, in their Anniverstry Thanks- 
giving-songs, on 30th January, by them called Anthems, for the 
Years 1693—1099; &c. Fifth Edition, with large Additions. 
1705.” .. The Second Edition, 1703, is in the British Museum. 
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seminaries, and a sort. of universities, in England, 
maintained by great contiibutions, where the fiercest 
doctrines against monarchical ‘and episcopal govern- 
ment are taught and propagated, and where they 
bear an implacable hatred to your Majesty’s title, 
nante, and family. This seems to be a torrent that 
cannot be resisted but by the whole legislative au- 
thority.” ie 

The. .answer is eas. ‘The Dissenting seminaries 
were not, at this time, more in number, nor ‘set up 
with more industry, nor more carefully supported 
with contributions, than formerly. Only the high 
party thought it might serve their purpose, at this 
time, to raise a clamour against our schools, and pri- 

« a 
respects a man of probity enough,” the historian relates, “ that 
Milton and some other creaturys of the Commonwealth, insti- 
tuied this club; that after the Restoration, they were obliged 
to meet with a great deal of precaution ; but now (the second 
year of King William) they meet almost in a public manner.” 

From “ another gentleman, who went out of curiosity to their 
club,.in a blind alley about Moorfields,” the historian. gives the 
following particulars, not in the Edition of 1703 :— 

“ An axe was hung up in the club-room. Their bill of fare 
was a large dish of calves’-heads, dressed several ways; a large 
pike, with a small one in his mouth, as an emblem of tyranny : 
a large cod’s-head, to represent the person of the king singly ; 
a boar’s-head, with an apple in its mouth, to represent the king 
as bestial. “ 

“ After the repast, one of their elders presented an Eikon 
Basilike, which was, with great solemnity, burned upon the table, 
whilst the anthems were singing. After this, another produced 
Milton’s Defensio Popul? Anglicani, upon which all laid their 
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vate methods of instructign, according to our own 
‘principles, and inveigh against them in such a man- 
ner as to make us seem odious. We wereyin reality, 
just the same in this respect that we were from the 
time we had our toleration; out of the draft of 
the act for which, some, of them at two several times 
clandestinely blotted out the clause that was inserted 
in favour of our schools; whick is more, I think, to 
be wondered at, and much mre liablevto objection, 
than the Dissenters’ willingness to have their. youth 
trained up in useful learning by their hearty friends, 
and in the same moderate principles with themselves. 

The Dedication goes an, and adds; “what can 
be the meaning of the constant solemnizing by some 
men, the anniversary of that dismal 30th of Ja- 
nuary, in scandalous and‘ opprobrious feasting and 


e 
hands, and made a protestation, in form of an oath, for ever to 
stand by, and maintain it. 

“The company wholly consisted of Independents and Ana- 
baptists.” The historian is “ glad, ‘for the honour of the Pres- 
byterians, to set down this remark. The famous Jerry White 
said grace, After the table-cloth was removed, the anniversary 
anthem was sung, and a calve’s skull filled with wine, or other 
liquor. Then a brimmer went about to the pisus memory of 
those worthy patriots, that had killed the tyrant, and delivered 
the country from his arbitrary sway.” 

The historian, anonymous, like his “ active Whig,” and 
“ another gentleman,” would secure the public credulity, by ap- 
pealing to other Anonymi, ** some persons that frequent the black 
Boy, in Newgate-street,” who “ know this account of the Calves’- 
Head Club to be true.” See “Secret History,” pp. 17-19. « 
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jesting, which the law of the land hath commanded to 
be perpetually observed in fasting and humiliation ?”* 
It is hard to say, what that which has nothing in it 


* The mantle of his father appears to have fallen on the noble 
dedigator,; though Ke follows haud passibus equis, Lord Cla- 
rendon, recording the trial and condemnation of the King, calls 
him “the most innocent person in the world,” and designates 
“the execution” as the most execrable murder, that was ever 
committed sincerthat of our’blessed Saviour.” Hist. iii, 256. 

The Hon. George Agar Ellis, who has lately exeeuted. on the 
character and conduct of the noble historian, some of the jus- 
tice it had teo long deserved, remarks on this passage :— 

“Thousands, tens of thousands of men, more innocent than 
the tyrannical Charles (though J ém not prepared to go the Jength 
of justifying his execution by the Parliament,) have been put. to 
death, without their executions being likened that of the Saviour 
of mankind, It shows either a most perverted intellect, or the 
grossest ignorance of the religirin of the | New Testament, to have 
thought of making such an allusion. 

“ The University of Oxford,” adds Mr. Ellis, “ had two por- 
traits made, of Christ and of Charles I., exactly similar in every 
respect, and with an account of the sufferings of each, at the 
bottom of his respective likeness. 

“ These pictures, in the memory of persons now alive, were 
bung, as pendants to one another, in the Bodleian Library.” Oné is 
since ‘ removed into the Picture Gallery. Both may still be ex- 
mined by those who are curious in tracing the baseness and blas- 
phemy of the supporters, in old times, of the doctrines of passive 
obedience.” See ‘Inquiries respecting Clarendon,” (1827) 
pp- 175—477. 

The bad manner of the noble historian, was copied by a later 
writer, under circumstances which pceculiarty aggravated the 
indecoram. Young, in 1713, even when describing “ the Last 
Day,” has ventured to ‘prefix ‘a grossly Hattering dedication to 
Queen Anne, and having imagined her royal grandsire, standing 
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can mean; or how a single excursion, or frantic 
- sally, now and then, of some mad hair-brained crea- 
tures, that no one cen account Tor, can wbe called a 
“constant solemnizing,” or represented as an usual 
or allowed practice. Such criminations rather show 
the rooted ill-will of the accusers, than the guilt of 
the accused. ° 

A little after, with an eye to the late proceedings 
of the Scottish Parliament, the same writer speaks 
of “the danger of a future separation of the two 
kingdoms, very uncomfortable to reflect on; which 
yet, in all probability, will have influence upon the 
present times too, if it comes once to be thought 
that it is inevitable.” But as to that, the Union 
that in some time followed, prevented it, most effec- 
tually. ~ . 

When the English Parliament met, the “ Bill for 
preventing occasional Conformity” was soon brought 
again into the House of Commons. Nor did it want 
the concurrence of a considerable majority, by means 
of Mr. Bromley, Sir Edward Seymour and others, 


amidst “ spotless saints and laurelled martyrs,” before the awful 
seat of eternal judgment, the poet thus coneludes a courtly 
panegyric :— 
“ His lifted hands his lofty neck surround, 

To hide the searlet of a circling wound ; 

The Almighty judge bends forward from hig throne 

Those scars to mark, and then regards his own.” 

On the progresg, andghe decline, probably to an entire and 

unregretted desuetude, of this annual infliction of “ fasting and 


higontiza sian fa hae oonckralle phwewcd een se Dies AP Bc © 
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who were for carrying matters with a high ‘hand : 
though the chief minister, the Lord Treasurer ‘Go- - 
dolphin, the Duke’ of Marlborough and others, by 
their encouragement and approbation, caused a con- 
siderable writer, Dr. Charles Davenant, about -.that 
time, tq, set forth’ a book* wherein he inforced what 
her Majesty had recommended from the throne, 
and endeavoured to bring all sorts of men to fling 
aside their heats and wnimosities, and: waite-in their 
own defence. Of this book, Lord Halifax had’ the 
perusal, sheet by sheet, and added many excellent 
remarks. 

The young Duke of Bedford fell in with this Bill 
against occasional Conformity,t which ‘surprised 
many; considering that he thus sided with his 
father’s enemies, and dgserted his firm friends. 
Though it had a quick passage, through the Com- — 
mons, the Bill was strenuously opposed in the House 
of Peers. It was, not without difficulty, admitted: to 
a second reading, and-was then rejected by a ma- 
jority of twelve or thirteen. The writer of the Life 
of Archbishop Tennison} says, that “his grace, by 
the assistance of fourteen other bishops, had such an 
influence ovér many of the temporal lords, that it 
was rejected after the second reading,” by such a 
majority as that I have now mentioned.§ 


* Essays on peace at home, and war abroad, 1704.” Biog. 
Brit. iv. 651.—Ep. a . 

+ See “ Proceedings of the Lords,” ii. 69.—En. 

+ P. 103,—C. r + § See supra, p. 5.—Ep. 
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The Queen, in a speech to this Parliament, Dec. 
17th, acquainted them with a plot carried on in 
Scotland, by the enWssaries of France. ,The Lords 
examined into it, and had several brought before 
them, who, being suspected, of treasonable practices, 
were taken into custody by her Majesty's .messen- 
gers. Of which proceedings the Commons com- 
plained, and appeared to catry their resentment so 
high, that there seemed soree danger of a breach 
between the Houses. 

Some time after, there came out a Proclamation 
that offered a reward of 500/. to any one that 
should discover to the Dukes of Devon and Somer- 
set, the Earls of Sunderland and Scarborough, and 
the Lords Towpshend, Wharton, and Somers, (being 
appointed Lords Commissioners to examine into the 
Scotch conspiracy,) four letters which were thought 
to have a relation to that matter: and the Lords 
came to a resolution, that it did appear to that 
House, that there had been a dangerous conspiracy 
carried on for the raising a rebellion in Scotland, 
and invading that kingdom with a French power, in 
order to the subverting her Majesty’s Government, 
and bringing in the pretended Princé of Wales: 
and that it was the opinion of that House, that no- 
thing had given so much encourageinent to this con- 
spiracy, as the succession of the Crown of Scotland 
not being declared to be in the Princess Sophia, &c.: 
and that her Majesty be addressed, to use her en- 
deavours to have the succession of the Crown of ~ 

VoL. 1. C 
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Scotland settled as in England; and then they 
would do all in their p¢wer to promote an entire 
Union. c s 

They also resolved, that Mr. Ferguson’s papers 
relating to the Scotch Plot, and by him delivered to 
thee Cabinet Council, were false, scandalous and se- 
ditious, and contrived to stifle the conspiracy, &e. 
and ordered Ferguson to be committed to Newgate, 
and prosecuted, by the Attorney- general, for treason- 
able practices.* 

But after all the noise it made, this Scottish plot 
seems to have been a.design that was formed by 
some that pretended to have a great love for their 
country, to deliver it from the dominion which they 
thought England usurped. After, the session of 
Parliament, Robert Harley, Esq. succeeeded the Karl 
of Nottingham, (who had been charged with not 
doing his duty in his examination of Sir John Mac- 
lean, concerning the Scottish plot) as Secretary of 
State. 

This year, the Duke of Marlborough took Bonne, 
Huy, Liege, and Guelder ; and the Elector of Bava- 
ria, Ratisbonne, Ulm, Memmingen, and Ausburgh ; 
and sadly ravaged all those parts of Germany; which 
occasioned. great clamours and complaints. 

Leopold, the Emperor, in September, declared his 
second son, the Archduke Charles, King of Spain ; 
he and his eldest son Joseph, King of the Romans, 
renouncing all pretensions to ‘that thonarchy. The 


ore oe 
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said King of Spain, leaving Vienna, travelled to the 

. Hague, and thence into England. He was treated 
with great magnificance, and sailed for, Lisbon in 
our fleet.* 

November 27th. The most violent storm of wind 
ever known in England. It began between eleven or 
twelve at night, and continued till seven next morn- 
ing, blowing down a multitude of chimneys, tops of 
houses, and even whole buildings, tearing up a great 
number of trees by the roots, and breaking off others 
in the middle, beating several spires off from the 
steeples, rolling up great quantities of lead like scrolls 
of parchment, and blowing them off the churches, 
halls, and houses. : 

In this huyicane several people were killed 
in their beds; as Dr, K‘dder, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells,t (who was succeeded by Dr. George Hooper,) 
and his lady, and Mr. Sympson, the money scrivener 
in Threadneedle-street. Others were wounded. The 
damage done in London and Westminster was reck- 
oned to amount to a million sterling ; and that in 
the city of Bristol, to little less than 150,0004 ; 
while the northern parts of the island felt little of 
the effects. But our loss at land was inConsiderable, 
to what we sustained at sea. Several ships of the 
voyal navy were cast away ;{ many belonging to pri- 


* Jan. 1704. Chron. Hist. i. 629,.—Ep. 

t See Vol. i. p.74.—Ip. : 

tet Fourteen, in which 1500 seamen perished.” Burne t, ii. 
353; Chron, Hist, i. 328.-—Ep, « . 
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vate persons destroyed, and abundance of brave men 
irrecoverably lost. A public fast was appointed upon 
this account, and observed religiously. 

This year (1703) came out Mr. Ollyffe’s “ Defence 
of Ministerial Conformity ;”* and “the Reasonable- 
ness: of Conformity to the Church of England,” 
by Mr. Hoadly. Both were fn answer to the 10th 
Chapter of my Abridgment, in which I acted but 
the part of gn historien, in representing the sense 
and reasons of the Nonconformists, ejected.in 1662, 
and was not aware of assaulting any. Doctor Ni- 
chols, however, speaking of Mr. Hoadly’s: perform- 
ance, says, (how truly let others judge,) that “ ar- 
guing from my concessions, he stabs and cuts the 
throat of the cause which j had undertaken to de- 
fend.”{ Notwithstandingé which, I this very year 


* “To the Church of England, in answer to the misrepresen- 
tations of the terms thercof, by Mr. Calamy, in the 10th Chapter 
of the Abridgment of Mr. Baxter’s Life.” 

The author was, I apprehend, the Rev. John Ollyffe, who'is 
mentioned in Magna Brittannia (i. 220) published 1720, as then 
Rector of Hedgerley Dean, Bucks. See also Athen. Oxon. 
(Bliss.) iv. 533. ; 

Te will appear, in the sequel, that Mr. Ollyffe was disposed, 
rather to bring over the Nonconformists by conciliation, than to 
widen the breach.—Ep. 

+ “ Apparat. ad Defens. Eccles. Anglic.” p. 110.—C. 

‘Gains a perfect conquest over his adversary.” Defence, p- 
129.Ep. 

+ « However,” says Dr. Calamy, “Ct yet eurvives; and as it 
unhappily falls.out, the frankness of those who are most zealous 
for the Church, and wio are’not backward, upon occasion, to 
declare against such a soft sense of the terms of Conformity, as_ 
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ventured to publish the first part of my “ Defence of 
‘ Moderate Nonconfgrmity*” in answer both to him 
and Mr. Olilyffe, with a postscript containing some 
remarks on a tract of Mr. Dorrington’s, intituled 
“The Dissenting Ministry in Religion censured and 
condemned from the Holy Scriptures.” As fareas I 
could judge, it was well accepted. ‘ 

October 28th this year, died Dr. John Wallis,* 
Savilian Professor of Geometry i in the,University of 
Oxford, and last surviving member of the Assembly 
of Divines, of whom some notice has been taken in 
this work before.t 

To bring Scotland into the Protestant succession, 
which the English Peers and the ministry in general, 
were corvinceé was sof necessary to the common 
safety, and preventing confusion, some alterations 
were, in the begigning of this year, made in the 
Scottish Ministry. The Earl of Cromarty was made 
principal Secretary, in the room of the Duke of 
Queensbury, and James Johnstone, Esq. Clerk Re- 
gister, in the room of Phillipaugh, and the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, Commissioner. “The Queen in her 
letter to the Scottish Parliament, had this expres- 
sion among others. 

“The main thing that we recommend to you, and 
which we recommend to you with all the earnestness 
we are capable of, is the settling of the succession in 


these gentlemen “contend for, helps to keep it alive,” See 
“ Abridg. of Baxter,” PP. 659, 460.—Ep. 
* “Tn his 88th vear.” Gen Ring Divs vit ine BL. 
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the Protestant line, as that which is absolutely ne- 
cessary for your own peace and happiness, as well 
as our quiet and security in alf our dominions, and 
for the reputation of our affairs abroad ; and, conse- 
quently, for the strengthcningSthe Protestant interest 
evefywhere.” we 
The Commissioner, in his speech, told the Parlia- 
ment, that the whole business of the plot should be 
laid before them, and ‘that her Majesty doubted not 
but their inquiries into these practices would end in 
their laying down solid measures for preventing them 
for the time to come. The Secretary, Lord Cro- 
marty, in his speech, July 11, was for obviating and 
removing an aspersion upon the Queen’s candour 
and honour. “Some,” he said, “vould persuade 
others to believe that the Qucen had a secret will in 
the affair depending, contrary to*er express will, re- 
vealed and declared by her in her royal letter :” an 
insinuation, the like of which, I verily believe, was 
never made before, by any statesman or politician. 
However, it was a commonly received opinion, 
that the succession, itself, was not at that time sin- 
cerely and cordially intended, either by the minis- 
try there, or by those that managed the Scotch affairs 
here. The House resolved, not to name a successor, 
till they had a previous treaty with England, for 
regulating their commerce, &c. and a Bill was 
brought in for securing the religion, liberty, and in- 
_ deperdency ‘of that nation, which having passed, re- 
ey ak ee) nfcant * Tn an address. drawn up 
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before their prorogation, they signified their utter 
dislike ef the examinatior of the Scottish plot by the 
English House of Lords. ; 

By this Act of security the whole Scotch nation 
was put in arms, and so, as it were, into a capacity of 
compelling the English by force to submit to their 
terms. The ministry in England was blamed by 
many, for suffering the royal assent to be given to 
this Bill. Perhaps, had they “not here given way, 
they had thrown all things into confusion. This, at 
least, was their apprehension, 

To balance this, a Bill was brought into the Eng- 
lish Parliament, for securing the kingdom of Eng- 
land, from the apparent, dangers that might arise, 
from several Acts lately passed in the Parliament 
of Scotland, which passxd both Houses in a few 
days. The purpoyt was, to enable her Majesty to 
appoint Commissioners to treat of an union with 
Scotland. It was thereby provided, that the natives 
of Scotland not already settled, and continually re- 
siding in the dominions of England, should be re- 
puted aliens, unless Scotland came into the Protes- 
‘tant succession ; that effectual care should be taken 
to prevent the exporting wool to Scotland, and the 
importing of Scotch linen hither, and the conveying of 
horses, arms, or ammunition from England or Ireland 
to Scotland. Thus did England and Scotland fence 
against each other. This last provision effectually 
brought on the Union, and was deservedly reckon- 
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saving himself, his friends, and the nation, at 
once. ‘ a, 

In the mean time, the Empire of Germany was 
iniserably destroyed by fire and sword, as. represent- 
ed by Count -Wratislaw, in a Memorial to-our 
Queen. , Whereupon, the Duke of Marlborough, in* 
concert with the States-General, determined to do 
all that was possible to give an immediate check to 
the French gnd Bavarians in that .country.. To 
the amazement of all Europe he took a march up: 
to the Danube, and got the better of the Bava- 
rians, in the battle of Schellenbergh. After which, 
he took possession of ‘Donawert, by which he. had 
an open passage into the heart of the Duke of. Ba- 
varia’s country. He then: seized Neubourg, and 
invested and took Rain, atid the Elector (in pros- 
pect of considerable additional, forces from. the 
French,) refusing the terms that were proposed to 
him, the Duke with his troops ravaged his country, 
as far as Munich, his capital. 

Aug. 13. N.S., followed the battle of Blenheim 
or Hochstet, in which he gained one of the most 
glorious victories, over a numerous army, of which 
we have any account in history.* 


* Many on the enemy’s side were cut’ off, as well in the 
action as in the retreat ; and upwards of ‘thirty squadrons of the 
French were pushed into the Danube, where the greatest part 
of them perished. At the same time Mareschal Tallard, with 
several of his general officers, were taken prisoners, In Blen« 
heim twénty-six entire battalions, and twelve squadrons of dra- 
goons were forced to surrender themselves prisoners at disere- 
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After all this, Ulm was besieged and taken, and 
both Landau and Traerbath surrendered. Gibraltar 
alse was now takeri by our fleet, (July, 24th) and 
soon after, there was a sea-fight between Sir George 
Reok, and Count de Tholouse, near Malaga, in 
which. it -was afterwards said, that both heat,»and 
yet .both ran away.* For all these successes, ‘a 
Thanksgiving was solemnized, Her Majesty came 
in state to St .Paul’s, September 7th. (Dr. Sherlock, 
the Dean, preached. 

Addresses afterwards ran through the ‘nation. 
Among the rest, the Protestant Dissenting ministers 
in and about London, (twelve, in the name of the 
rest,) waited on her Majesty (Sept. 25) with an 
humble addres#* h 


and ammunition, as also a great number of standards, kettle- 
drams, and colours in the action. The loss on the enemy’s side 
upon the whole, was reckoned between twenty and thirty thou- 
sand men, besides 13,000 that were taken prisoners. The con- 
federates took also 100 pieces of cannon, 24 mortars, 129 
colours, 171 standards, 17 pair of kettle-drums, 3,660 tents, 
$4 coaches, 300 laden mules, 24 barrels, and 8 casks of silver: 
and the loss on the side of the confederates was very small in 
proportion.—C. 

* In the following words : 

“ May it please your Majesty. 

“ Having offered our solemn praises to Almighty God, on the 
day appointed by your” Majesty’s Proclamation, we grave leave 
to congratulate your Majesty, upon the glorious victories ob- 
tained by the forces under the command of the renowned Duke 
of Marlborough,” whose extraordinary courage, conduct, and 
fidelity, demonstrate your Majesty’s great wisdom, and care of 
your kingdoms, in the choice of a Captain-general. 

“ We sincerely rejoice in the Divine favour, that hath signally 
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The Bill against occasional Conformity, was, by 
Mr. Bromley, brought into’ the Parliament again this 
year, (1704) and it was propdsed to tack it to a 
Money Bill to secure its passing: but that was 
opposed, by 251 against 134. Yet the Bill went 
through, the Commons, and was carried up -to the 
other House, where it could not now obtain a second 
reading, but was thrown out by 71 against 50. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tennison, made 
a warm speech upon this occasion.* 


rewarded your Majesty's firm adherence to the Protestant reli- 
gion; your Christian moderation, and earnest concern for the 
union and welfare of all your peavle, by making you the chief 
instrument of preserving the Reftrmed Religion, and liberties of 
Europe ; rescuing the distressed; empire frm imminent ruin, 
and reducing the exorbitant power of France. 

“ Permit us to assure your Majesty, that our principles oblige 
us to adhere to your Royal title; and that from a just sense of 
our duty and interest, we will fervently pray for your Majesty’s 
long life, attended with such success to your arms and councils, 
as shall issue in a safe and ‘honourable peace, the relief of the 
oppressed Protestants abroad, and the security of the Protes- 
tant succession at home ; together with such unity and reforma- 
tion of manners among all your subjects, as become these 
eminent favours of Providence,” —C. 

* In which, among others, there were these expressions :— 

“T think the practice of occasional Conformity, as used by 
the Dissenters, is so far from deserving «the title of a vile hypo- 
crisy, that ‘it is the duty of all moderate Dissenters, upon their 
own principles, to do it. The employing persons of a different 
religion from the Established, has been*practiszd in all countries 


where ¢iberty of conscience has been allowed. We have gone 
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One of the temporal lords* said, publicly in 
thé ‘House of Peers, that “ if they passed that bill, 


. € Whatever reasons there were to apprehend our religion in 
danger from the Papists, when the Test Act was made, yet there 
does not seem the least danger to it from,the Dissenters, now : 
on the other hand, I can see very plain ‘inconveniencies* froin 
this Billat presént. As it is brought in, this last time, indeed, 
they have added a preamble, which though it was in the: first 
edition of the Bil), was left out in ihe second, namely, that the 
Act of Toleration should be always kept inviolable: but the 
Toleration Act being to take away all the penalties that a man 
might incur by going to a separate congregation, and the oc- 
casional Bill being to lay new penalties upon those that do it, 
how they can say, that this is not, in itself, a violation of the 
other, I cannot very easily cpmprehend. I doubt it will put 
people in mind of what payed in France, where every edict 
against the Protestants, bega. with a protestation, that the Edict 
of Nants ought always be preserved inviolable, till that very 
edict in which it was i® express words repealed. 

“Ata time that all Europe is engaged in a bloody and expen- 
sive war; that this nation has not only such considerable 
foreign enemies to deal withal, but has a party in her own 
bowels, ready upon all occasions to bring in a Popish Pretender, 
and involve us all in the same, or rather worse calamities 
than those from which, with so much blood and treastire, we 
have. been freed: at a time that the Protestant Dissenters 
(however they may be in the wrong by separating from us, 
yet) are heartily united with us against the common foes to 
our religion and government: what advantage those, who are 
in earnest for defending these things, can have hy lessening 
the number of such as are firmly united in this common cause, 1 
cannot for my life imagine. Therefore, Iam for throwiag out 
the Bill, without giving it another reading.”—-See “The Life of 
Archbishop Tennison,” pp. 103, 104.6-C. 
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_ they Hiad--as good tack the -pretended Prinée of 
Wales to it.” There was, indeed; a general indig- 
nation against the tackers. The Queen herself’ sigi 

’ nified to the Parliament at their rising, that: “they 

had so narrowly escaped the fatal effects of unitéa- 

sonable humour and animosity jn that session;'that 
it ought to be a sufficient wdrning against all dan- 
gerous experiments for the future.” This tack 
would, in reality, have been fatal; and if it had 
succeeded in the manner as some men wished, “it 
must: have endangered the liberty of all Europe, as 
well as the Protestant religion, at home and abroad. 

Though the Dissenters, for this time, escaped the 
Bill against . occasional Conformity, yet the midst 
strenuous application could fot preve®t the imposing 
the Sacramental Test, this year, upon their brethrén 
in Ireland.* A clause was inserted to this purpose, 
in an Irish bill, entitled, “ A Bill to prevent the 
farther Growth of Popery.” It was commonly said 
to have been inserted here, in council, by the Lords 
Nottingham and Rochester, after the Bill was sent 
from Ireland. 

The Dissenters, of whom there was a considerable 
number in the Irish House of Commons, when they 
found the Bill returned with such a clause inserted, 
made little or no opposition to it,.but rather chose'to 
acquiesce, and suffer all the damage to which-they 
should this way be exposed, than let such a bill drop, 
which ,they knew to be so much wanted against 
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Popery, and which was likely to be of so great benefit 
- to the security of the Protestant interest in general. 
They exercised self-denial, and sacrificed, themselves 
and their brethren for the public good. 

To the honour of the Dissenters, whom some are 
for running down most unmercifilly, it deservas to 
be remembered, that -on Dec. 17, 1715, a bill-was 
ordered to be brought in, in the Trish House of Com- 
mons, for exempting them+from the penalty of 
former laws for serving in the Militia, when there- 
unto called by lawful authority; because, in some 
parts of the kingdom, there would not have been 
found proper officers enough to command, if the Dis- 
senters continued to be excluded. Certainly, a time 
will come, whe such things as these will be con« 
sidered, soberly and calmly, as they deserve. 

I, this year, (1704,) published the second part of 
my “ Defence of Moderate Nonconformity, in answer 
to. the Reflections of Mr. Ollyffe and Mr. Hoedly,” 
with an Introduction that contains the merits of the 
cause in debate. Here, I that had before but acted 
as an historian, and represented’ the sense of others 
as fairly and faithfully as 1 was able, laid down mny 
own principles, and so became accountable for them 
to any one that would fairly take them into con- 
sideration. . : 

I never published any thing so maturely weighed 
as this Introduction. Being desirous of getting all 
the help I-could, I Freely conmmunicated it to seve- 
ral of my brethren, who signified their concurrence. 
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That I might know the utmost that could be.said 
against the latitude into which I had run, I sent it 
with a letter to Mr. Williams, Vegging he would let 
me have his strongest objections against my scheme. 
This I the rather did, because I knew he was in his 
judgment for the divine right of Presbytery, though 
there were but very few among our ministers that I 
ever could discern to be of that mind. 

He sent me word, some time after, that he had 
read. it with care, and thought a discourse of that. 
nature might, in the circumstances we were in, be 
seasonable enough; and, therefore, would not, by 
any means, discourage me; but added, that when a 
proper season came, he apprehended he could over- 
throw the whole fabric, with\ease. When I saw him 
next, I told him, frankly, that the principles there 
advanced were spreading so wide, and prevailing so 
generally among us, that if he neglected the present 
opportunity, he might afterwards find it very diffi- 
cult to make way for other notions. But he did not 
alter his opinion, to the last. 

However, I had the full approbation of a great 
number of my brethren and as a testimony of it, 
they invited me to a handsome entertainment in 
Tronmonger-lane, where they gave me their com- 
mon thanks for the service I had done their cause, 
by fixing it on so firm a foot. I had also a message. 
from the ingenious Mr. Locke,* letting me know 
that he had read this Introduction? and thought 
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it such a defence of Nonconformity as could not be 

, answered ; and that standing to the principles there 
laid down, I had no occasion to be afraid of any 
antagonist. 

-In the. last visit I made Mr. Howe, a very few 
days before he died, speaking of this Tatroduction, 
and signifying his hearty approbation of it, he made 
it his request to me, that, at a proper juncture, I 
would take it off the stocky (as he was pleased to 
express it,) make it more general, without a re- 
ference to any particular persons or writings, and 
publish it as an Essay towards an Ecclesiastical Set- 
tlement. It was his opinion it might be of consi- 
derable service. No such}juncture has yet presented, 
and I know net whether there may, in my time. 
If not, I recommend the care of it to my son, if 
it should please God he should survive me. 

Not long after publishing my “ Defence of Mode- 
rate Nonconformity,” part'2, I received an anony- 
mous letter, intimating that the writer, and some 
other young students, were at that time in suspense 
between Conformity and Nonconformity, and waited, 
with some impatience, for the issue of the debate 
between Mr. Hoadly and me, begging I would hasten 
what was yet behind, and mentioning some particu- 
lars in which it wag desired I would be as clear and 
full as I was able. The letter was so dtawn up, 
that I was at a loss to judge whether it came from a 
friend or an chemy? J was very desirous, if possible, 
to discovér the writer, and have some personal con- 
versation with him. I showed the letter to such of 
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my. brethren as came in my. way, hopmg.one or 
other of them, might happen to know the hand. 
At length, meeting Mr. Curiningham (who lived 
then at Manchester, and was come to make a visit 
in town, though he afterwards came and settled 
among us,) at Hémlin’s Coffee-house, I gave it him 
to read, and observed he. smiled at reading it, I 
asked his thoughts, whether it came from a friend 
or an enemy ? he told ,me that he well knew .the 
hand, and that I. might be assured it cant, from | 
no enemy, but from an honest worthy person, though 
exceedingly modest. He added, that the writer had 
been his pupil, and was as yet unsettled; and had 
appointed him to meet hin about a. little business 
at. that house, within a quarter-ofan hour. We 
agreed, that I should go to a vintner’s in that neigh- 
bourhood, and wait for him, and when he had done 
his business with the. young gentleman, he should 
bring him with him, without the least notice whom 
he was going to; and that I should leave it to him, 
first. to break the matter to the gentleman, after 
we had been some time engaged in discourse. 
According to agreement, in a very little time Mr. 
Cunningham came, and brought his friend, who, 
T observed, blushed upon perceiving that I was the 
person Mr. Cunningham came to see as his friend, 
without’ naming me. After salutations, we entered 
into free discourse about divers matters, in city. and 
country. The gentleman seemed very easy, and not 
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to -have: the least apprehension that he was disco- 
vered. At length, Mr. Cunningham asked him, what 
eetasion he had to write a letter to his friend, Mr. 
Galamy, without setting his name to it. He started 
at the question, and asked, what occasion there was, 
when the world was so wide, to fasten any. thing of 
that nature upon hini? Mr. Cunningham told shim 
that need not seem at all strange, since he was sp 
well acquainted with his hard.’ He gdded, he was 
glad of the opportunity of bringing us two together, 
that we might be acquainted, and come to freedom 
in discourse, which he apprehended would be no dis- 
advantage. 

I, thereupon, invited ‘him to come and see me, 
and promised t¢ treat him with all imaginable frank- 
ness; and if, after he had himself made trial, he 
could prevail with the other young gentlemen to 
come with him, they also should be welcome. We 
entered into a little discourse about some passajyes 
in his letter, before we parted, and he promised to 
come and converse with me afterwards, and did so, 
but never could prevail with the others. One of 
them, an ingenious youth, went soon after to Cam- 
bridge, and outspending himself, grew uneasy and 
melancholy, and at length distracted ; turned Papist, 
took a musket on his shoulder and went into Flan- 
ders, and I-never could hear with any certainty 
what became of him. My young gentleman, on- the 
contrary, adhered to the principles of his education, 
settled in the ministry, and became very useful 
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among the Dissenters, though he since died, much 
lamented. 

About this time, the Dissenters of the three several 
denominations, showed very plainly, that they were 
not for confining liberty to themselves, and those of 
thetr own way, “by letters that they wrote, signed 
-with their names, into New England, about some 
laws there against jhe Quakers. Buk: I here refer 
to my Abridgment.* * 

Oct. 28, this year (1704) died John one 
who knew how to write controversy, and differ‘in 
conversation, with equal strength and manners. This 
gentleman was the author of several of the pamphlets 
that are collected togethertin the “ State Tracts,” of 
King Charles's reign ; particularly ‘with respect. to 
the Dissenters. 

1705. The late attefmpt to tack the Bill against 
Occasional Conformity to a Money Bill, gave the low 
Church party an advantageous opportunity of exert- 
ing themselves in the: election of a new House of 
Commons this year, and this proved a Whiggish 
Parliament. 

The Scottish Parliament met June 28, and the 
Duke of Argyle was High Commissioner. The 
Queen most earnestly recommended to them the 
settlement of the succession im that kingdom in 
the Protestant line, and the passing such an act for 
treating of a Union between the two kingdoms, as 
‘had passed in England. _ But the Scots were not 
yet to be brought’ into’ the Protestant Succession. 


* P.676.—C, + See supra, pp. 30, 31.—Ep. 
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However, they now passed an Act for a Treaty with 
- England; and as the English Parliament left it to 
the Queen to nominate Commissioners fer England, 
so did they also leave it to her, to nominate the 
Commissioners. for Scotland, at the motion of the 
Duke of Hamilton. . the 
The English Parliament met Oct. 28, John Smith, 
Esq., was chosen Speaker of the Commons. The 
two Houses passed a Bill fot repealing the clause 
with which the Scots were so much offended, by 
which the natives of Scotland were to be aliens, after 
December 25. And the Queen intimated that the 
good disposition that they had shown in doing their 
part so fully towards an- Union with Scotland, was 
very acceptable”to her, and that she hoped it would 
prove for the advantage and quiet of both kingdoms. 
Before the Parliament met, a malicious pamph- 
let was published, entitled, “ The Memorial of the 
Church of England ;”* which intimated that the 
Queen made use of wily Volpones in her admi- 
nistration, and advanced the adversaries of the 
Church to the chief places of trust ; persons that 
with a prevarication as shameful as their ingrati- 
tude, pretended to vote and speak for it themselves, 
while they solicited and bribed others, with pensions 
and places to be against it! This, as we commonly 
say, was dagger out of sheath. High Church was 
enraged ; and, as M, Mesnager expressed it,t “ the 
* See « Apridg. of Baxter,” pp. 680, 81.—Ep, 
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heads of the party had not the prudence to behave 
when displaced, as if they ever expected to be ad- 
mitted agatn.” : 

This memorial, said to be written by Counsellor 
Pooley and Dr. Prake,* was designed to influence 
the’ élections, and the persons elected, by repre- 
senting the Whiggish administration at that time, 
as contriving the destruction of the Church, and 
countenancimg its greatest enemies. It was soon. 
presented by the Grand Jury of London and Mid- 
dlesex as a false, scandalous, and traitorous libel ; 
and ordered to be burnt} before the Court while it 
was sitting, and before the, Royal Exchange. 

There was afterwards a warm debate in the Lords;t 
whether the Church of England was really in danger. 
Many speeches were made on hoth sides. § 

* The printer “ charged Sir Humphre} Mackworth with being 
the author,” but was “not able to prove it.” Chron. Hist. i. 
839.—Eb. 

+“ By the Hangman.” . Ibid, p. 338.—Ep. 

t Dec. 6, 1705. See “ Proceedings of the Lords,” ii. 154 
—163.—Eb. : 

*§ The Earl of Rochester assigned three causes for the Church’s 
danger: the “ Security Act in Scotland ; the heir of the House 
of Hanover not being sent for over ;” and “ the not passing the 
Occasional Bill.” ; 

Lord Halifax said, that, “soon aftgr the accession of King 
William to the crown, this cry of the Church’s danger began, 
and was continued all his reign, but with what ground he was 
yet unapprised ; that upon her Majegty’s happy succession the 
complaint for some time was silent; but, that when she was 
pleased to make some-alterations in her ministry, 1 was imme- 
ately revived, srew clamorous, and had ever sinee continued; 
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At length, the House by a majority of sixty-one to 
thirty, resolved, that “the Church of England, as by 
law established, is in a most safe and flourishing con- 
dition, and whosoever goes about to suggest and in- 
sinuate that the Church is in danger is an enemy to 
the Queen, the Church, and the Kingdom,” in which 
resolution the Commons afterwards, concurred.* 

A little after, Mr. Toland published “ the Memo- 
rial of the State of England? in opposition to the 
Memorial of the Church.” Motions were therein 
made for an universal toleration, &c. That author 
had written divers letters, both to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and to Dissenting ministers, of the 
three denominations, upon that subject, with abun- 
dance of ostentation.t That gentleman was with 


danger.” He intimated withal, that men by raising groundless. 
Jealousies, could mean no less than to embroil us at home, and 
to defeat all our glorious designs abroad. The Marquis of 
Wharton declared, with great frankness, that he “ could learn 
nothing,” from what had been said‘ about the Church’s danger, 
but that some men “ were out of place.”—C, 

‘Lord Wharton named, “the Duke‘of B., the Earl of R., 
the Earl of N.,” adding, “if those letters meant some noble 
Peers then present, he remembered very well that some of 
them sat in the High Commission Court, and then made no 
complaints of the Church’s danger.” See “Proceedings of the 
Lords,” ii. 154-160; « ‘Abridg. of Baxter,” pp. 683, 684.—Ep. 

* “Dec. 14. Both Houses waited on her Majesty with their 
joint vote, that the Church was not in danger.” See “ Pro- 
ceedings of the Lerds,” ep. 160. 162.—Ep. : 

+ Theres a letter of thanks written to him by Mr. John 
Shower on this occasion, in a “ Collection of several pieces of 
Mr. John Toland,” ii. 356.—C. 
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me, about this time, offering to show me his MS. ; 
and intimating that he was .able to drop several — 
things in favour of Dissenters, to vindicate them 
from that narrowness they were charged with, 
which he said would come with more decency from 
such an one as he, than from among themselves. 
But I knew so much of that gentleman, and the ob- 
noxiousness of his character, that I could not think it 
prudent to give him eficouragement. I was'inclined 
to answer him in the words of the poet, now tali 
aurilio nec defensoribus istis, tempus eget. I knew 
not how to imagine that his defence could be for our 
credit, or do us any service. 

Lord Haversham made'a complaining speech in 
Parliament, on the hindrance this year given to the 
Duke of Marlborough by the Dutch, from engaging 
the French, after he had forced their lines. He 
complained much, also, of the decay of-trade, &c. 
and made a motion for inviting over the Princess 
Sophia of Hanover: but it was determined that 
question should not be put. The Lords only 
thought fit to bring in a Bill, for the farther secu- 
rity of the Protestant succession. In December, an 
Act passed for naturalizing the Princess Sophia and 
her issue. A motion was made in the Commons, 
by Sir Thomas Hanmer, for inviting that Princess 
over, and seconded by Mr. Benson and Mr. Brom- 
ley. It was yet dropped as not,seasonable. 

Mr. Ollyffe, this year (1705) published his “second 


Woefonece of MinictarZal Canfarmity:” and Mr’ Haad-. 
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mity.” I considered both of them in my “ Defence 
- of moderate Nonconformity, Part III. ; containing 
a.vindication of the silenced, ministers for continu- 
ing their ministry ; of the reasons of the people, for 
adhering to ‘them and their successors; and of the 
occasional conformity of them and their adherents.°* 
About the same time, Thomas Edwards, M.A. of 
St. John’s, in Cambridge, published “ Diocesan Epis- 
copacy proved from Holy Scr¢pture ;” with a letter 
directed to me, ‘in the room of a dedicatory epistle. 
But the poor man’s brain was so disordered, that he 
needed pity rather than an answer. 


* “ Abridg. of Baxter,” p.,691. Previous to the publica- 
tion of the Third Defence, Mr. Ollyffe, addressed a letter to 
Mr. Tong, to be communicated to his opponent, inviting to an 
amicable adjustment of their controversy, by mutual conces- 
sions. This letter from the original in the British Museum, will 
be found in Appendix, No. 1. 

Hoadley, in a “P.S. relating to the third part of Mr. 
Calamy's Defence,” took leave of the controversy in a very ill- 
humour, After complaining ‘ with what insolence and contempt 
he often treats his adversaries ;” denouncing his “ false represen- 
tation of them and their principles,” and “his whole behaviour, 
from the very first beginning of this controversy to the last 
word he hath written in it,” the learned and reverend conformist 
thus unceremoniously concludes with a threat, which I am not 
aware was ever executed :— 

“ Were I a well-wisherto his cause, I would entreat him to 
alter the method of handling it ; but if he be determitied to go 
on as he hath begun, he must not wonder, if he should, at 
length raise himsalf up en adversary, who may handle him, as 
he deservesy# For my own part, I wish him well, and so take 
leave.” See “ The Reasonableness of Conformity,” &e. (1712) 
vn. 566.—Epn. 
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September 29, Mr. Hoadley, who now became a 
strenuous asserter of our civil and religious rights, 
preached a sermon before the Lord Mayor, from 
Rom.-xiii. 1. about the duties of governors and: sub- 
jects. He represented the public good as the end 
of. the magistrate’s office, and the warrantableness ‘of 
resistance when that end is destroyed. At this ser- 
mon some were mugh disturbed. Among the rest, 
the Bishop of London’had a fling at it,in the Lords, 
when “the danger of the Church” was under 'de- 
bate ;* and several assaulted him from the press. He 
defended himself in his “ Measures of submission to 


* Dec. 6, 1705, when the Bis‘:op (Compton) complained that 
“sermons were preached wherein rebellion vas authorized, and 
resistance to the higher powers encouraged,” Bishop Burnet 
said, “ his Lordship ought to have been the last man to com- 
plain of that sermon ; for if the doctrine of that sermon was not 
good, he did not know what defence his Lordship could make 
for his appearing in arms at Northampton.” See ‘ Proceed- 
ings of the Lords,” ti. 156. : 

Burnet, relating how the Princess Anne fled from her father, 
in 1688, accompanied by Bishop Compton, says, “ they ‘went 
northward as far as Northampton. In a little while,:a small 
army was formed about her, who chose to be commanded by 
the Bishop of London, of which he too easily accepted.” See 
“ Own Time,” ii. 792. 

This Bishop “is said to have been in the field at Edge Hill 
fight, in his cradle,” and to have “trailed a pike in Flanders, 
under the Duke of York. Upon the Restoration, he was made 
a cornet in Lord Oxford’s horse. Afterwards he went to Cam- 
ee ” See “Lives of English asad 731) pp. 300, 

3 Biog. Brit. iv. 58,—Ep. 
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the Civil Magistrate,” answered by Dr. Atterbury, 
‘ ina sermon preached before the London clergy,-in 
vindication of the doctrine of Non-resistance.* 

April 2, died the celebrated Mr. John Howe,} 
some account of whose life I have since published. 
He was succeeded in the Lecture at Salter’s Mall, 
by Mr. William Tong.t 

In May, died Mr. Joseph Kentish,§ at Bristol, 
which was a great loss to thaf city. 

There was this year (1705) printed at London, 
the New Testament, 12mo. in modern vulgar Greek, | 
with a design to be given away to the poor Grecians 
in the Levant, and other parts, among whom any 
thing of that kind was a great rarity. The chief 
encourager and” manager of this impression was.M. 
Ludolph, a native of Germany,{] who had been a 


* “Concio ad clerum Londinensem, habita in Ecclesia 8. El- 
phegi,” 1709. Biog. Brit. i. $388,~Ep. ; 

+ Aged seventy-four. Account, Pp. 285-238; Cont. p. 257. 
See Val. i. pp. 340-342, 344.—Ep, : 

} Author of “ The Life and Death of Matthew Henry, 1716,” 
his “ Funeral Sermon,” &c.—Ep. . 

§ See Vol. i. pp. 127-129, 139, 311, 312, 316-318.—Ep, 

|| From a copy “ printed divers years before, in two volumes, 
in Holland,” and thus procured by “the Bishop of Worcester,” 
Dr. Stillingfleet— 

“ An ordinary man, dressed like a seaman, came to his door, 
desired to speak with him, produced those volumes, and offered 
them for sale;” which, “after the man had given some plausible 
account how he ¢ame by them, he purchased.” Gen. Bigg. Dict, 
viii. 552.4Ep. 7 cn 9 

See an account of him in the “ Lives and Characters of the 
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great traveller in the Eastern parts,* and an emi- 
nently pious gentleman, of good learning, and full 
of benignity to mankind, with whom I became 
acquainted by means of Dr. Frederick Slare. - 


most illustrious persons, British and foreign, who died in the 
year 1712,” pp. 185, 186, &c.—C. 

Henry William Ludolph, “ nephew of Job Ludolph, the cele- 
brated Ethiopic historiafi,” died in England, Jan. 1710, aged 
fifty-four. “He aad been“ appoirited, in 1709, one of the Com- 
missioners to manage the charities” for the relief of “& vast 
number of Palatines,” who then “came into England.” Gen. 
Biog. Dict. viii. 8352.—E. 

* Particularly ‘‘ Muscovy, at that time hardly known to tra- 
vellers.” There “he gave such ancommon proofs of his know- 
ledge, that the Muscovite priests took him for a conjurer.” 

As “Ludolph understood music,” to whith the “ Muscovites 
were then” almost “strangers, he had the honour to play before 
the Czar, at Moscow, who expressed the most wonderful sur- 
prize and delight.” 

Ludolph “ published, 1696,” from “ the University press, Ox- 
ford, a Muscovite grammar, by which the natives might be 
taught their own tongue in a regular form,” designed as a “re- 
turn for the civilities received in Muscovy.” It was undertaken 
soon as his health would permit,” after he had “returned to 





London in 1694, when he was cut for the stone.” 

He travelled “in 1698, from Smyrna to Jaffa, Jerusalem, and 
Cairo.” Besides “ gratifying his great desire to inform himself of 
the state of the Christian church in the Levant,” Ludolph exa- 
mined “the productions of nature and &rt, and the government 
and religion of the countries, through which he passed.” Ibid. 
pp. 350, 351.—Ep. 

+-In Muscovy, “he met with some Jé-vs,” ard “‘ was so great 
a master of the Hebrew tongue, that he could talk Wich them in 


that language.” Ibid. p. $50.—Ep. 
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The impression was printed by the help of a con- 
- tribution,* to which I subscribed five pounds. By 
letters afterwards received from abroad.(several of 
which I saw), it appeared that though a good num- 
ber of these Testaments were committed to the care 
of merchants} to be dispersed among those to. whom 
they might be of use, it was no easy thing to meet 
with any that would receive them, or that discovered 
any disposition to make a good use of them; which 
was very affecting, and just matter of concern and 
trouble. 
1706. George Augustus, Electoral Prince of 


* In which “the’ Bishop of Worcester, was distinguished.” 
Gen, Biog. Dict. viii. 352—Ep. 

+ For whom, however, Ludolph had not prepared a very 
favourable reception, in the character of Christian advocates. 

“In his passage to Alexandria, he was reading our Saviour’s 
sermon on the mount, in the Arabic New Testament, printed at 
the charge of Mr. Boyle. The Captain, having listened some 
time, asked ‘what book that was?’ Ludolph answering, that 
‘it was the system of the Christian religion,’ he replied, ‘that 
could not possibly be, since they practised quite the contrary.’ 

“Ludolph rejoined, that ‘he was mistaken; and that he did 
not wonder at it, as the Turks had little opportunity of convers- 
ing with any others than sailors and merchants, few of whom 
they reckoned to be good Christians.’ The Turk seemed to be 
very well satisfied, and thenceforward was extremely kind to 
him.” Ibid, . : 

The learned physician, Linacre, ‘a little before his death, read- 
ing Matt. v. 34, threw away the book with these words: ¢ We 
are not Christiansg or th® Gospel is wrong : we swear too much, 
or Christ fgJids too much.’” See “ Diary of Burton,” ii, 278 
—Ep. ’ 
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Brunswick Lunemburg, (since George II.) was elect- 
ed Knight of the Garter, and made a peer of. Eng- 
land, under the title of Duke of Cambridge.. The 
ensigns of honour were carried to the Court of Han- 
over, (with the Act of Naturalization and of Suc- 
cession in the Protestant line) by Lord Halifax. 

But the great event of this year, and for which it 
will be most remarkable in future ages, was the 
Union between England and Scotland, much for the 
strength and safety of North and South Britain ; 
and which her Majesty oft declared one of the 
greatest glories of her reign. Such an union had 
long been desired, and divers times attempted, both 
before and after the two crowns were united in the 
person of King James,* but without*effect. Whereas, 
at this time, each side being willing, (and perhaps it 
showed as great a skill in politics,to bring about that. - 
willingness, as ever was known) the measure was 
compassed effectually. 

The English Dissenters were very much for this 
Union, as the most effectual way for securing the 
Protestant successidn, and even the continuance of 
their ecclesiastical establishment in North Britain, 
against such as were, by principle, bent upon op- 
posing, or might be tempted to betray it. With 
great earnestness, therefore, did they recommend the 
forwarding the Union to their friends in Scotland ; 
Barrington Shute, Esq. (since Lord Barrington,) 
being sevit down by the Government into the North, 


* See “ Diary of Burton,” i. 346, $47, 253, ii. 57-—Ep. 
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to encourage the nobility and gentry there to fall in 

' with the Union ;* Mr. Christopher Taylor bore him 
company. It was his province to deal with the mi- 
nisters, and their endeavours succeeded. Sometimes 
they were not a little exposed, and had not the mobs 
been curbed and restrained, they would have mfade 
but a very ill hand of it.t 


* “ During the prosecution of his* “legal studies,” says Dr. 
Towers, “ he was applied to, at the instigation of Lord Somers. 
Flattered at the age of twenty-four, by an application which spoke 
the opinion entertained of his abilities and influence, by the 
greatest lawyer and statesman of the age, he readily sacrificed 
the opening prospects of his profession, and undertook the ar- 
duous employment. The happy execution of it was rewarded, 
in 1708, by the place of Commissioner of the Customs.” E08: 
Brit. i: 624.—Ep. 

+ See “Abridg. of Baxter,” i. 695. Whoever reads the 
“ Memoirs concerning, the affairs of Scotland, from Queen 
Anne’s accession to the Throne, to the Commencement of the 
Union of the T'wo Kingdoms of England and Scotland, 1714,” 
said to be written by George Lockhart of Carnwath, Esq. ; the 
“Memoirs of John Kerr, of Kerrsland, Esq. 1726;” and the 
“History of the Union of Great Britain, 1709,” by Mr. Daniel 
De Foe, will discern great reason to admire, that a general in- 
surrection, and the coming down of numerous companies of peo- 
ple that were against the Union, from all parts of Scotland, 
particularly the Cameronians from the West, and the High- 
landers from the North, (which was very near being brought to 
bear) did not produce stich a storm, as to overturn both Parlia- 
ment and Union, and create a general confusion—C. 

“In 1706,” De Foe “had been sent into Scotland to assist-in 
establishing an Uftion. * In 1709, he published ‘ The History of 
the Ugjgn,. “with dedications to the Queen and the Duke of 
Queensbury.” Big. Brit. v. 61-63,—Ep. 
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The said Union was the more to be valued, and 
therefore the more seasonable, because the preserva- 
tion of our religion and liberties depended on the 
establishing the succession in the line of Brunswick, 
which there was no other way to compass. There 
aré many things relating to this important matter, 
that deserve particular observation. 

The Scots were sp wretchedly and generally un- 
easy about the businéss of Darien, on which their 
hearts were so much set, that the Court was neces- 
sitated to. give way to many things, (otherwise not 
to have been chosen,) for fear of mutinies, and even 
of an absolute rebellion. They suffered the Act of 
Security to pass in Scotland, whereby the whole 
nation was not only empowered, but ordered and re- 
quired to rendezvous and discipline themselves un- 
der their own proper officers. They armed imme- 
diately, and rendezvoused at every parish church in 
the kingdom, twice a week, and were instructed in 
military discipline. 

Upon this, the English Whigs threatened to im- 
peach the Lord Treasurer Godolphin, apprehending 
him to act in concert with the Scots in favour of the 
Pretender. He, to save himself, did his utmost to 
persuade the Scots to agree to the Hanover succes- 
sion, and proposed an incorporating Union, as the 
only expedient to bring that about. Queensbury 
and his party were turned out, of the Scotch mi- 
nistry because of a plot that was much talked of, 
(but which, to this day, in great~part remains a 
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be concerned. But Tweeddale and his party not 

. being able to carry the succession without them, 
they, after a little time, were brought in again, and 
then the Union went on. ; 

Duke Hamilton was at the head of that. which 
was called the Country Party ; but a select number 
of this party separated themselves from the Duke, 
and were distinguished by the name of the Sguadrone 
Volante, consisting of the Dukes of Montrose ‘and 
Roxburgh, the Marquis of Tweeddale, Earls of 
Rothes, Haddington, and Marchmont, and about 
thirty commoners.. Suspecting that Duke Hamilton 
was averse from coming into the Hanover succes~ 
sion, (to which they wished well,) at any rate, and: 
being desirous, at? the same time, to procure the best 
terms for their own country from England, they 
agreed to act by themselves ordinarily, to join with 
Duke Hamilton’s party when it suited their purpose, 
and answered their views, and at other times. to 
join with the Court party,. when the Duke’s faction 
pushed things too far. 

The English at length pursued the Union with 
great vigour, (among other reasons,) in order to pre- 
vent the inconveniencies that must have happened, 
had the Queen demised before the Scots had. settled 
the succession. One thing fell out very happily, 
though it is hard to say how it was brought about. 
When a debate arose in the Parliament of Scotland 
whether the Queen” or Parliament: should name the 
Comuiussioners ty treat for Scotland, Duke Hamilton, 
though at the head of those who neither liked the 
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Union nor the Protestant succession, without giving 
any reason for it, voted that the Queen should have . 
the nomination, which put his friends in the utmost 
confusion, and did great service to the Court. Some 
said he took this step, upon encouragement given, 
that he himself should be one nominated by the 
Queen, which he much desired. But, if he acted 
upon that view, he was entirely disappointed. 

When his friends gomplained of this proceeding, 
he told them he was for no Union at any rate, 
and therefore was for giving up the question at 
once, and letting her Majesty have the honour of 
naming the Commissioners herself, upon whom they 
were not likely to have agreed. But that, herein he 
did not aim so much at complimerfting her Majesty, 
as at covering his design: adding, that since her 
Majesty had got the power into ber hands, it was not 
to be doubted, but that she would choose such as 
would accept of whatever terms England pleased, let 
them be never so much to the prejudice and disho- 
nour of Scotland, which the Scotchmen could not 
but resent, and so the union might perhaps be kept 
from taking place.* 


* Lockhart says, “ Nothing so much saved the Union from 
being totally demolished as the season of the year;” and he 
gives it as his opinion, that “ had not the Parliament met and 
sate in the winter, and the weather proved rainy and tempes- 
tuous, it would have been impossible to have kept the country 
people from coming to a head from aH parte of Scotland, and 
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Upon: the conclusion of the whole, it was said by 
- Many, that the great men of Scotland were bought,* 
and. that the English ministry. were under a ne- 
cessity of procuring an Union to save their heads, 
having advised, or at least suffered, such acts to 
pass in Scotland, as might have endangered their 


Union, from the Commissioners of the Royal Burrows, the Com- 
mission of the- General Assembly, tle African Company, &c, 
See ibid. p, 237, &e.—C. 

“The Parliament-Close, and the outer Parliament House, 
were crowded, every day, when the Parliament was met, with an 
infinite number of people, all exclaiming against the Union, and 
speaking very free language concerning the promoters of it. 

“ The Commissioner, (Duke of Queensbury,) as he passed 
along the street, was Cursed and reviled.to his face, and the Duke 
of Hamilton huzzaed, and conveyed every night with a great 
number of apprentices and younger sort of people, from the 
Parliament House to the Abbey, exhorting him to stand by the 
country, and assuring him of being supported.” Ibid. p. 222. 
~Eb. 

* “The Duke of Queensbury received 22,9861, 12s. 2d. 
sterling out of the equivalent, being the full of his equipage 
money and daily allowance as High Commissioner,” according 
to Lockhart. He thus indignantly concludes, not gifted, certainly, 
with a correct second sight, as to the eventual influence of the 
Union on the prosperity of North Britain :— . 

“It is abundantly disgraceful-to be a contributor to the misery 
and ruin of one’s native cquntry ; but for persons of quality and 
distinction to. sell, and even at so mean a price, thems@lves and 
their posterity, is so scandalous and infamous, that such persons. 
must be contemptigle in the sight of those who bought them, and 
their memorie¥ odious to all: future generations.” Memoirs, 
pp: 419; 420.—Ep. : > : 

VOL. I. ‘ 
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own country, had not this expedient been pitched on, 
and had success.* 

The Duke of Marlborough obtained a considerable 
victory, May 23, this year, (1706,) at Ramillies, in 
Brabant. This was soon followed by a recognition 
of King Charles II. as their sovereign, by the States 
of Brabant and Flanders, assembled at Brussels and 
Ghent, and with the restoring of the greater part of 
the Spanish Netherlands to the possession of the 
house of Austria. Whereupon, June 27, was ap- 
pointed a day of public thanksgiving.” The Queen 
went to St. Paul’s with great pomp, on that day, as 
in former years. The sermon was preached by 


* The writer of the “ Life of Charle€ Earl of Halifax,” 
(p. 187,) says, “ This Union was brought about, with great diffi- 
culty, and not without many useful expedients, and was wholly 
owing to that lord, who projected the Equivalent, without which 
it had never been accomplished.”-—C, 

This lord wrote, though with no apparent reference to the 
question of Union, “ The Anatomy of an Equivalent.” See 
« Miscellanies, by the late Marquess of Halifax,” (1700,) pp. 
3—42. : 

* Since Scotland,” says Burnet, “ was to pay customs and ex- 
cise on the same foot with England, and to bear a share in pay- 
ing much of the debt England had contracted daring the 
war, 398,000/. was to be raised in England, and sent into Scot- 
land as an equivalent. * 

“ That was to be applied to recoining the money, and paying 
the public debts of Scotland, and repaying: to their African Com- 
pany (which was to be dissolved) all aheir lasses with interest ; 
and the overplus to the encouragement of manufictures.” See 
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Dr. Stanhope, Dean of Canterbury, from Deut. 
“¥Xxili, 29, 

Upon this, there came congratulatory addresses 
from all parts ; one from the Dissenting ministers of 
the three denominations in and about the cities of 
London and Westminster, was presented to her Ma. 
Jesty at Windsor, June 17, by Mr. Spademan, ac- 
companied with twelve others.* s 

* 

* It was in the words following : ~ 

“ May it please your Majesty, 

“The late surprising progress of your Majesty’s forces, and 
those of your allies in Flanders, under the command of the most 
illustrious Prince, the Duke of Marlborough, and of those in 
Spain commanded by the noble Earls of Peterborough and Gal- 
way, happily supported by your Royal Navy, under the conduct 
of your prudent and valiant. admirals, engages us humbly to con- 
gratulate your Majesty on so glorious an occasion. 

“ The signal answer it has pleased God to return to those 
devout prayers, which your Majesty and your people, by your 
pious direction, addressed to Heaven, inspires us with a joy equal 
to the mortification it gives your enemies ; and while your Ma- 
Jesty ascribes your many victories to the arm of the Almighty, 
and repeats your Royal commands to your people, to offer him 
solemn thanksgiving, we cannot but look on your Majesty’s 
Piety as an hopeful pledge of the like future successes. 

“ As the important consequences of your Majesty's triumphs, 
make a daily accession to your glory, so they give us an agree- 
able prospect of the speedy reduction of the power of France'to 
its just limits, the restitution of liberty and peace to Europe, the 
effectual relief of the Reformed Churches abroad, and the secu- 
rity of that provision the law has made for a Protestant suctes- 
sion to the Crorrn of this kingdom. - 

“ Wegrzefully agghowledge the shaxe we have in the bless- 

£2 
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When this address was agreed upon, in a-pretty 
full meeting of the Dissenting Ministers of the three 
denominations, and Mr. Spademan desired to present 
it, with the brethren nominated to accompany him, 
there was a warm debate whether Lord Sunderland, 
or Mr. Secretary Harley should be desired to intro- 
duce us. A majority being for the former, it was, 


ings of your Majesty’s “auspicious reign, which preserves to us 
both our civil and religious liberties, and take this occasion to 
renew to your Majesty the assurance of our inviolable fidelity, to 
which not only our interest and inclination, but the sacred ties 
of gratitude and conscience oblige us; and we shall use our ut- 
most endeavours in our several stations, to promote that union 
and moderation among your Protestant subjects, so often recom- 
mended by your Majesty, as highly necessary to the common 
safety. 

“May the Divine Providence that has made your Majesty 
not only Head of the, Protestant interest, but the Chief in the 
Confederacy for the glorious cause of common liberty, give your 
Majesty the satisfaction of seeing both more firmly established 
than ever, by the influence of your councils, and success of your 
arms. May your Majesty’s exemplary piety, zeal for the reforma- 
tion of manners, and parental care of all your people, even those 
of the remotest colonies, be eminently rewarded by the great 
God, with the constant prosperity of your Government. . May 
your reign be honoured with an happy union of your two king- 
doms of Great Britain. May your Royal Consort, the Prince, 
enjoy a confirmed health. 

“ May your Majesty continue to rule in the hearts of your 
people; and be late advanced to a throne of glory in the king- 
dom of Heaven. So pray your Majesty’s most loyal and most 
obedient subjects and servants.” , os 
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by common consent, put upon me, to wait on his 
- Lordship with them, and give notice to those deputed, 
of the time and place for waiting ,on the Queen. 

I accordingly attended his Lordship early next 
morning. ' When I told him my errand, he, smiling 
upon me, asked why we did not make that motion 
to our friend Mr. Harley, who he was satisfied would 
be very ready to bring us into the Queen’s presence 
upon such an occasion. I theteupon took the free- 
dom to ask him, whether it was kind and generous 
to slight the sincere respect of those who had with 
some warmth given his Lordship the Sirenes in 
that application. 

He told me, he had heard of our debate, and knew 
what had passed, By which I found that, as much as 
we Dissenters were sometimes slighted, yet, at cer- 
tain seasons, even Ministers of State might not, per- 
haps, think it below them to take cognizance: and 
receive intelligence. of what passed among us, which 
T thought I might make good use of. But, he said, 
if we would listen to him, it should not be either 
Mr. Harley or himself, but my Lord Treasurer that 
should introduce us. I frankly told his Lordship, it 
was more than I knew that any of our bedy had 
that freedom with my Lord Treasurer, as to ask his 
Lordship to do us thet honour: and added, that I 
had nothing of that nature in my commission ; and 
that in such a case as this, I was as much obliged to 
keep the inetructions of those ee deputed me; as 


a 
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bis Lordship, when he was one of the Lords. Com- 
missioners in Parliament, was, to the instructions 
given hing by the House of Peers. 

He told me he was very sensible of it, and, 
therefore, would himself make it his request to my 
Lerd Treasurer to introduce us, and would send 
me a letter by one of his domestic servants, by 
which he would signify it as his advice to those 
deputed in the nante of the rest, upon this occa- 
sion, tobe introduced by: him; and at the same 
time, would intimate his Lordship’s readiness to be 
our introducer, which he thought would be every 
way best. I submitted to his Lordship’s judgment, 
and told my brethren of it, who were well satisfied. 
I had his Lordship’s letter by his servant on the 
Saturday morning, which signified the Lord Trea- 
surer’s readiness, and fixed Monday morning for us 
to be at Windsor with our address. I had . work 
enough to give notice to the several persons deputed, 
who lived in several. parts of the town, and to fix 
them with coaches, so that we might get to Windsor 
in time on the Monday. 

‘When we came there, I sent my servant to Lard 
Sunderland’s, to let his Lordship know we were come, 
and ready to receive his directions. Word was brought 
that his Lordship went out of town that morning ; 
at which my companions (and particularly Mr. Spade- 
man) were not ‘a little disturbed. To make them 
easy, I went myself, and inquifed of bord Sunder- 
land’s gentleman, whether his Leadship had"eft no 
directions for me and my company. Upon which he 
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told me he had left orders, that if we called, we 
- should wait on the Lord Treasurer in his name. 
Without going back, I went up to the Castle, and 
found the Lord Treasurer’s lodgings. I told the sen- 
tinel, that stood at the entrance, that if he would 
help me to the speech of my Lord Treasurer’s gen- 
tleman, I would give him something to drink her’ 
Majesty’s health. He rang a bell, and a footman 
presently came up, of whom? he inquired for the 
Lord Treasurer's gentleman ; who soon appearing, I 
told him my business, and he went in and told my 
Lord, who sent for me in, 
T acquainted his Lordship that I waited on him by 
the direction of Lord Sunderland, who had encou- 
raged us to hope his Lordship would do us the 
honour to introduce us with our address to the 
Queen. He told me, that if I would bring my bre- 
thren up thither, he would readily go with us to her ; 
Majesty. I observed Mr. Harley was there with his 
Lordship ; and he gave me a look upon the occasion, 
the language of which was very intelligible, consi- 
’ dering what had passed. We soon came up thither 
together, and were standing in my Lord's ante-cham- 
ber, when Mr. Harley came out from him, and he 
passed through the midst of us. None that were 
present could help ebserving, what a look he gave 
us! We were soon brought to the Queen, and never 
were more graciously received. We not only all 
kissed her Hafid, tift were nobly entertained at din- 
ner &i the Boayf c* Green Cloth, a favour we had 
never had before. 
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Mr. Ollyffe, now published his ‘“ Third Defence 
of Ministerial Conformity :” for my sentiments about 
which, I yefer to my Abridgment.* Now also was 
that intercourse by letter between Geneva and 
Oxford, as occasioned Mr. Spademan’s Stricture, 
some time after. 

This year, (1706) died Mr. George Hammond;+ 
who was succeeded | as lecturer at Salter’s Hall, by 
Mr. Benjamin Robinson.{ 

This year was published, “the Complete History 
of England,” three vols., folio. In the third volume, 
my Abridgment (1st edition,) is frequently cited, 
and several unkind reflections made on the Non- 
conformists ; to which I have made a return, as 
they came in my way, in margitial notes, in the 
second edition. Several remarks also on the said 
“Complete History,” may be met with, in the 
“ History of England, during the reigns of the 
Royal House of Stuart.” 

About this time I was applied to, by a certain 
gentleman of the long robe, with a question on a 
case of conscience, to which he earnestly desired I 
would give an answer in writing. The question or 
ease proposed, was this: 

“ Whether a gentleman, whose moderation in the 
lebates between the Conformists.and Nenconformists 
is well known, who has publicly declared himself in 

* P. 697, 698.—C. See supra, p. ee —Ep. 


t See Vol. i. p.503.— Mp. 
i See Vol. 1. p. 397, avfe.—-Ep. 
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his judgment on the side of the Nonconformists as 

. to their capital plea of the necessity of a farther re- 
formation, both as to worship and discipline, and has 
publicly communicated with them at the Lord’s 
table, as well as with the Established Church, and 
has pleaded for such interchangeable communion 
with each party, as requisite to the supperting that 
little'charity that there is yet left among us; whether 
such a gentleman may, with 2 safe conscience, for a 
while withdraw from all the worshipping assemblies 
of the Nonconformists, in hope and prospect of a 
considerable public post, in which he may (probably) 
be capable of doing much service to the public, and 
particularly of serving the cause of charity, by his 
interest and inflitiice.” 

To the question proposed, I made the following 
return, (Jan. 28, 1706.) 

“ The solution of this case appears to me very 
plainly to depend, upon the fair weighing in an-even 
balance, of the good which such a gentleman may 
be supposed capable of reaching by such a course, 
and the damage and mischief -that may be likely 
from thence to accrue; together with a just com- 
parison of the degree of likelihood and probability 
there may be, of the good on the one hand, and the 
mischief on the other. 

“For there are two things that are most indubit- 
ably certain: viz., that neither is a great mischief to 


be hazarde4e“Tor tHe sake of a small benefit ; nor is 
. 4 
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a probable, much less a certain public damage to be 
incurred, for the sake of a private, or uncertain . 
public advantage. 

“Whosoever thwarts either of these principles, 
seems directly to run the hazard of dishonouring 
that God to whose service he ought to be entirely 
devoted; and of disturbing the peace of his own 
mind, upon reflection.* 

“In short then, though.I cannot say but it might 
be a possible thing for a man to take the course here 
proposed, and not be justly chargeable with doing 
evil that good might come; yet, as circumstances at 
present stand with us, I cannot forbear apprehend- 
ing that he would do more harm than good. And 
it is my settled judgment, that s@ch a gentleman 
would better maintain his own reputation, and more 
effectually-secure his general usefulness; and parti- 
cularly be more capable of serving the cause of cha- 
rity among us, by a continued open adherence to 
his professed principle, and public acting according 
to it, than by a politic compliance with such as lay 
nothing less to heart than religion. 

“I humbly conceive that all men that have any 
sense of honour, will more value so steady a gen- 
tleman, than one whom they can be able to influence 
,to serve a turn; and that such,a gentleman, if he 
upon all occasions publicly owns the charitable bot- 
tom he goes upon, will be-likely to have more pedce, 


* I omit, here, a considerable enlargement) which ‘could 
scarcely now appear interesting. — Ep, 
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in his own spirit in his last hours, than if by a seem- 

. ing to fall in with the schemes of politicians, (though 
upon views quite different from theirs) he involves 
himself in difficulties, by which it is so easy to be 
ensnared, and so hard a thing to avoid it.” 

This year came out the Rights of the Christian 
Church,* which made a great noise, and had many 
answers returned to it.} 

By the Acts of the two Parliaments in England 
and Scotland, preceding the Union, and the Act of | 
Union with which they .were embodied, the two 
Churches of England and Scotland were in appear- 
ance, and, as far as words would go,t fixed unalter- 


* “Asserted aga®t€t the Romish, and all other priests, who 
claim an independent power over it. - With a preface concerning 
the government of the Church of England as by law established.” * 
4th Ed. 1709, 

This volume, written by Dr. Tindal, was largely described 

and much commended by Le Clerc, in Bibi. Chois. (x.) To/an 
insinuation, encouraged by the Convocation, that such’ commen- 
dation had been purchased, Le Clere indignantly replies : 
. “Il n’y jamais rien eu de plus faux, et je puis protester, en 
honnéte homme, et devant Dieu, que je n’ai jamais eu, pour par- 
ler de. ce livre-la, ni @aucun autre, de promesse, ni de recom- 
pense.” Ibid. xxiii. 235, 236.—Ep. 

+ These produced from the Author, “ A Defence agamst Mr, 
Wotton’s Visitation Sermon ;” and a 2d Part “occasioned ‘by 
indictments against a bookseller and his servant, for selling one 
of the Books. With some tracts of Grotius and Hales of 
Eaton.” ” 2d Ed. 1709. See « Monthly Repos.” xvi. 223, 224, 
—Ep. 

t Yet it appearsAlat words did not go far enough to allay 
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ably in the state they were théen “in; at-which sétié 
‘both in the north and south, were very muceey: 


the apprehensions now eaca among. the zealous adherents t to 

the rival establishments. bi 
“There was no provision made with relation to religion,” ac- 

tording to “an express limitation that the Commissioners should 


"not treat of those matters.” Yet the “ Presbyterians” were “ poss 


" sessed with a jealousy, that the consequence of this Union would 
. be, the change of Churda-government among them; and that 
they would be swallowed up by the Church of England.” Bur- 
~ het, ii, 459, . oa 
* In England, the alarm appéars to have been as easily excited 
among “ Church and State,” especially in the higher ranks. - 
In “‘a grand debate about the Treaty of Union, Jan. 15, 
1706-7, the Queen being present, in a Committee of the whole 
House,” Bishop Burnet in the chair :— . : 
““«The Bishop of Bath and Wells” said he was “ altogether 
against the Union. As their Bench was always reckoned the 
dead weight of the House, so those sixteen peers admitted to - 
sit therein, would more effectually make it so.” 
Yet his Lordship must have apprehended the weight of the 
sixteen in an opposite scale ; for he recommends “ debarring 
‘them of their vote, in any fature debates relating to the Church, 
towards which they could no ways be supposed to be well 
' affected.” See “ Proceedings of the Lords,” ii. 168, 175. : 
Among the temporal peers, the Earl of Nottingham (of whom 
see “Diary of Burton,” iii. 426,n.) was distinguished, as he de- 
scribes himself, by a persevering opposition. He “excepted 
against the name of Great Britain—such an innovation in the 
monarchy, as totally subverted all the faws of England.” . His 
Lordship is then reported as having thus solemnly concluded, 
not unlike a learned Peer, on a late memorable occasion, when 
.‘ Cassandra prophesied in vain,” and, sf..far aygrejudices and: 
interests would permit, longo post tempore. t:nit libertas. 
“ The. Earl of Nottingham begged init ordi pardon. 
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But it does. not ‘therefore follow, but that the 
. time may come, when some alterations may be 
thought needful by the legislature, and even found 
by experience to be necessary ; just as some settle- 
ments were made on the monasteries in this island, 
and fixed jure inconcusso eternaliter,* and yet the 
legislature found it necessary to frame laws against 
them, that so the nation might not live in perpetual 
bondage. 2 
1707. The French, and Spaniards got a great ad- 


for having troubled them, almost to every article, urging there 
were such material objections occurring to his thoughts, as in 
conscience he thought himself, obliged to lay before the House. 

“As Sir John Maynard made this compliment to the late 
King, at the Revoluc, that, having buried, on account of his 
great age, all his contemporaries in Westminster Hall, he was 
afraid, if his Majesty had not come at that very juncture of 
time, he might have likewise outlived the very laws themselves; 
so, if this Union did pass, he might with as much reason, and as 
| justly affirm, he bad outlived all the lawa, and the very constitu-- 

tion of England.” Ibid, pp. 169, 176. et f 

“Lord North and Grey,” supported by 19 against 55, pro- 
posed to declare that “ nothing in the ratification of the Union 
shall be construed to extend to an approbation, or acknowledg- 
ment of the truth of the Presbyterian way of worship, or allow- 
ing the Church of Scotland to be, what it is styled, the true 
Protestant religion.” Ibid. p. 178. 

At list thirteen peers protested, “because the Constitution of 
this kingdom has been so very excellent, and therefore Jystly 
applauded by all our neighbours, for so many ages, that we 
cannot conceive it prudent now to change it.” Jéid—Ep. 

See Sir dames Balrymple’s “Collections concerning the 
Scottish History,” n”401.—C. 
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vantage over the Confederates in Spain, in.the bats 
tle of Almanza,* where, besides a victory, they -had . 
eight thousand prisoners of war, and eight hundred 
officers. -But’then:to balance this, they were 2 driven 

_ out of Italy. 

The German forces did little or nothing on the 
Rhine, notwithstanding the Elector of Hanover was 
at their head. Nor was there any action in Flan- 
ders. The great design of the.Allies was the siege 
of Toulon, by an army under the comimand-of. the 
Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene, backed with the 
confederate fleet, under the command of Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel; but that enterprise miscarried. It unhap- 
pily fell out, that Admiral Shovel was cast away 
as he was returning home, with three of his best 
ships.f 

May 1. Public and general desagen for the 
Union, which commenced on ‘that day. There was 
a procession to St. Paul’s, where the sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Oxford, from Psalm. 
cxxxiii. 1. 

Addresses were pretty conceal presented to her 
Majesty from all parts, and among the rest, one 


* April 25. The Duke of Berwick commanded. Chron. Hist. 
i. $48.—Ep; 

+ Oct. 22d, “ dashed to pieces upon the rocks called the 
Bishop ani his Clerks, and all the men lost.” The bad taste of 
the Admiral’s monument in Westminster Abbey, has been justly 
exposed by Addison, in Spectator, No. £¢,—Ea™™ 
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. fom the Dissenting ministers of the three denomi. 
nations, in and about ‘London and Westminster.* 
This address was presented, May 7, by Mr: Flem- 


* In the words following : — 
“ May it please your Majesty ; . - : 
“Amongst the rest of your dutiful and loyal subjects, we beg 
leave, with all ‘humility, to congratulate your Majes ‘upon‘the 
accession every year makes to the glories of your auspicious 
reign; and more especially, upon the happy union of your two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland. 


difficulties that were insuperable to your greatest predecessors, 
even under the advantages of peace, and reserved to your Ma- 
Jesty the honour of making us one flourishing People, through 
your wise and steady councils, together with the unparalleled 
judgment, applications“td fidelity of your Majesty’s Commig- 
sioners, and your two Parliaments, 


and the Reformed interest in general Secured ; the strengtti‘ind 
honour of the whole Island much advanced; and our common 
safety, both against attempts from abroad, and breaches upon our 
happy civil Constitution at home, effectually Provided for, 

“Herein we have a repeated instance of your Majesty's 
parental care of your People, and cannot but hope that so illus- 
trious an example will inspire all your Protestant subjects with 
that generous love and charity, that it may never more be in the 
inclination of any of them to molest one another upon religious 
accounts. ; 

“May the great God 80 prosper your arms, and those of 
your allies, that your Majesty may be the glorious instrument 
of re-establishiZ4> tha #. ; at 
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wing; fhinister of the Scotch -Charch in ‘Londot,* - 
introduced by the Earl of Sunderland, one of her . 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State. They had 
_ all of them the honour to kiss her Majesty’s hand: 
. August. The equivalent money, (398,085/. 10s.) 
was carried into Edinburgh in twelve waggons, 
guarded by a party of Scots Dragoons, and lodged in 
the Castle. The people, being set on by proper en- 
gines, showed their dissatisfaction, by rudely stone 
ing the poor. carters and drivers. Two or three 
were very much hurt as they came back from the 
Castle. . 7 
- October 23, the Parliament met, and John Smith, 
Esq. (Speaker of the Commons in the last Parlias 
ment of England,) was chosei® Speaker.’ ‘The 
Queen, in her speech, November 6, discovered here 


and, at the same time, of restoring our Protestant brethren 
abroad to their ancient rights. j 
“ May your Majesty and your illustrious consort, the ala 
‘Be continued in health, ° 
* ™ May your sacred Majesty bé blessed with a long‘and ptos* 
perous reign, over a people more reformed in their manners, 
and united in affection, (according to your Majesty’s earnest | 
recommendations,) and still reap the benefits of a government 
which, by the Divine blessing, you have made so considerablé 
for safety and greatness. i 
“ May all these our requests be as fully answered, as those 
we have offered to the Almighty for this Union. es 
“Then will our thanksgivings be lasting; and your Majesty 
will have the satisfaction of transmittiag libexty and union to 
all succeeding ages.”"—C. ‘ 
* See Vol. i. p. 441.—Ep. 
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self highly pleased with the Union, and signified her 
. Teadiness to do all that lay in her power to secure to 
her subjects the happy consequences. A 
But there soon appeared a design to land French 
forces in Scotland, to the gratifying such as were 
disconteyted-on, account. of the Union. . John Kerr, 
of Kersland, Esq.* (who, according : to his , OWRD, Age 
count of himself, seems to have been a perfect origi. 
nal,) tells us he acquainted the Duke of Queensbury 
with it, who seemed surprised, and desired him to 
“go into the measures of the conspirators, in order 
to the discovering the particulars of the plot.” And 
that he might do it with security, he adds, that the 
Duke obtained for him a privy seal. ae 
Kerr hereupon-%> he lets us know, got an. in- 
sight into a plot to surprise the castle of Edinburgh, 
while the Equivalent money was yet in it. The un- 
dertaker and twenty or thirty accomplices were..to 
appear on the Castle-hill such a day, at noon (when 
usually: full of company) with swords and private 
arms, and get as nigh the draw-bridge as they could, 


* See his << Memoirs,” Part 1. p. 40, &e.—C. 

t In these words :— Anne R.— Whereas, we are fully sen- 
sible of the fidelity and loyalty of John Kerr, of Kersland, Esq. 
and of the services he hath performed to us and our govern- 
ment, we therefore grant him this our royal leave and licence to 
keep company and associate himself with such as are disaffected 
to us and our Government, in such way and manner as he shall 


judge most for our service. 
“ Given undé? onr Bai hand, at our Castle of Windsor, the 


7th of July, 10% ga 
VOL. Ti. r 


< of our reign the sixth year.”—C, 
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when this gentleman, (the- undertaker) was:4o' enter, 
and inquire for one in the castle. Soon as the gate 
was opened, (which used not. tobe refused to any 
gentleman) he. was to pistol the sentinel. His men 
were to follow him and secure the bridge; and one 
hundred more, who were to be lodged on the Castle- 
hill, were, upon this signal, to make the best of their 
way, in order to secure all at once. 

Kerr. had .this- account. fromthe very: gentleman 
who bad undertaken to be the agent in’ the exploit, 
who, at the same time, intimated’ he had surveyed 
the castle, and found it destitute both of soldiers 
and ammunition, there being but thirty-five effective 
men, some of whom he had debauched. 

Kerr, having none then at fhatid to consult, told 
the gentleman that though the possession of the 
castle was of great consequence, yet to seize it at 
that time would ruin all, by alarming England, who 
would presently equip a fleet, and prevent the Pre- 
tender’s coming; and that no damage would be 
suffered by deferring the design to a more proper 
time, since they might always have the same oppor- 
tunity at hand. 

The gentleman agreed. It was delayed: and 
” Kerr took care to acquaint the Lord Treasurer and 
Duke of Queensbury, and begged that the kingdom 
and castle might be put in a better state of defence. 
Finding nothing done, he went to London, waited 
on the Lord Treasurer, at Wiftsor, “8nd told him 
of the invasion intended from Frak ue He ordered 
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‘him back to Scotland, telling him, he would ‘take 
- care to disappoint the enemies’ designs, : 

Upon. his return, Kerr was charged with having 
been at London, which was occasioned by a letter 
from a Scottish Jacobite there, to his friend in Edin- 
burgh; in which: he told him that-he: saw Kerr come 
out-of a certain house in St. James's . Square, . the 
very day he wrote it. He was twitted with this'-by 
some of the Pretender’s agents, at the Duchess of 
Gordon’s.. But this letter not coming to hand till 
next morning after his arrival, he made shift to 
get off, 

In proof of his sincerity, however, they pressed 
him to persuade the Cameronians to make a public 
appearance against the Government, which they in- 
timated would be of great moment to.the Preten. 
der’s interest, and a mighty encouragement to the 
French King to send over the forces he desigriet, 
Therefore, he convened that part of the Carmerg< 
nians, which followed Mr, M‘Millan, a ‘preacher ‘at 
Sanguebar, and at the Market Cross made a public 
declaration against the Queen, as forfeiting her right 
to the Crown by imposing the Union ; and disavowed 
her authority and government, declaring it unlawful 
to pay taxes, or obey her, or any that pretended té 
authority under her, - : ; 

Lord: Justice Clerk, then Prime Minister in Seogs 
land, writ. to Kerr, and made heavy complaints ‘of 
his insolence = but err told him in his answer, that 
it was necessary,” in order to renew the confidence 

F 2 
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which’ it-was ‘proper the Jacobites should ‘have'in the 
Cameronians, which he thought declining. 

““But; netwithstanding his frequent messages and 
sédalous application to the Court, to:put the Scotch 
nation in a better state of. defence, no care. was 
taken as to the Castle of Edinburgh, or to prevent 
the threatened invasion.. Thereupon, Kerr declares, 
with great freedom. that he could scarce forbear 
censuring:the Treasurer and the whole: ministry, as 
being in the plot. But of this more, under the next 
year. ; 

This year (1707) “the practical Works of Mr: 
Richard Baxter,” were collected into four volumes, 
folio. The Preface, with a short abstract of the 
Life of the Author, was of my drawing up. I 
there: endeavoured to vindicate Mr. Baxter from a 
charge of downright falsehood in a matter of fact, 
which he was himself immediately concerned in, 
and therefore could not but know the representation 
to be untrue, if it really was so. I was very un- 
willing such a thing should pass down to posterity 
without: being clearéd up as far as might be. 

The case was this, Mr. Baxter having built a 
ehapel for divine worship in Oxendon-street near the 
Hay-market, and not being able to get liberty to 
preach in it, through the severity of the times, made 
an offer of it to Dr. Lloyd, then minister“of St. 
Martin’s, in which" the. chapel stood, (afterwards 
Bishop of St. Asaph, &c.) that might be used for 
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England. Jt was accepted upon terms, and Mr. 
- Baxter was well. pleased that it was so. 

Having taken notice of this in my Abridgment 
of this good man’s Life,* and used his own words 
in his Narrative, the Compiler of the third volume 
of “the Complete History. of England,” who js often 
pleased..to cite my Abridgment verbatim, quotes. my 
very words,f and adds a reflection, in such terms.as 
these: “This latter part of the relation, as to the 
offer of a chapel, is known to be very false.” 

It. was a shocking thing to many, that one that 

had made the promoting of truth and holiness the 
great study and business of his life, and had written 
a number of theological books that were so very 
useful, should in“stch a manner be charged with 
falsehood in a matter of fact, in which he was himself 
immediately concerned. 
; Mr. Baxter had not only asserted in his Nap 
rative,} that he was « encouraged by Dr. Tillotson” 
to make the offer of the chapel, and that it was 
“ accepted to his great satisfaction ;” but had hinted 
the same in several of his works ‘published in his life. 
time. He particularly declares in his « Breviate of © 
the Life of his Wite,”§ that “ Dr, Lloyd and the 
parishioners accepted of it for their public worship,” 
The truth of this, never, as I could hear, was called 
in question, until the publication of this « Complete 
History.” 

* Pp. 847, 348.—P& + P.siz—c, 

t Part iii. p. 1j9.—C. § P. 57.—C. 
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'Titet werk, in so-open a matmer.contradicting Mr. 
Baxter’s account, as “ containing what-was known te 
be-very false,” it was plain that, somewhere or ano- 
ther, there must be a great mistake: In erder to 
the discovering where that lay, I, by a. common 
friend, applied to the Author of “the Complete His- 
tory,” requesting some conversation with him about 
that matter. Upon pur meeting, he told me he heard 
I was “uneasy, and should be glad to know the 
grounds of it. I told him, that was a thing which 
the had no personal concern in, any otherwise than 
upon supposition of his being the Author of the 
third volume of “the Complete History of Eng- 
land,” which was ascribed to him by common. fame: 

He answered that the proper Author of ithe was 
not ; but rather the Compiler, having put together the 
collections that others brought to him. Upon which 
I told him that then the reflections added seemed to 
be properly his; and he made no reply. I told him 
I should be thankful-to know upon what grounds 
the passage referred to was charged upon Mr. Bax- 
ter as ‘a known falsehood.” He said he was far 
from counting Mr. Baxter the greatest man of those 
that were silenced for their nonconformity, &c. — I 
answered, that the question between him and me in 
this case was, not how great a man Mr. Baxter was, 
but rather, whether he had not reason to believe 
him to have been too good a man to be capable 
of teliing:.« Known flkits. dn oe wanieee Shek Shek 
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under his own management ? . And whether such an 


and to do so much good in the world by? And 
whether in short it could be supported ? ; : 
Upon which he offered to consult Dr. Lloyd him- 
self, who was then still living, and Bishop of Woar- 
cester, and the best able of any man to set this mat- 
ter in a true light, he being immediately concerned 
with Mr. Baxter in the affair, His Lordship was 
not only pleased to declare by word of mouth, but 
to give it under his hand, that Mr. Baxter being dis. 
turbed at his Meeting-house, in Oxendon-street, by 
the King’s’ drums, which Mr. Secretary Coventry 
caused to beat under the windows, made an offer of. 
letting it to the Parish of St. Martin’s, for a Taber- 
nacle, at the rate of 401. a year. His Lordship . 
hearing it, said he liked it well. Thereupon, Mr. 
Baxter came to him, and upon his Proposing .the 
same thing, he acquainted the. Vestry, and they took 
it upon those terms, . : 
About this time we had a mighty noise among 
us Concerning new Prophets, risen up, that foretold 
strange and heavy judgments. They were for bring- 
ing in a new dispensation in religion, and had 
tmany admirers and followers. This fancy had been 
* at workin France, in 1703, and many fell in with 
it. An attempt was made to relieve and recruit, 
assist and supply, hose that were in this way of 
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thinking, when ous English fleet went-into-¢he.Me- 
diterranean, under the command of Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel, ia 1704.* . 

“"Phese people, in France, were called Camisars,} 
and strange and incredible stories were spread 
abroad concerning them. They were very fond of 
prophetical impulses,} and abounded among the new 
converts in the Cevennes, and about Nismes and 
Usez, and in all:those parts. It was reported they 
‘were there guilty of great irregularities. They were 
vehemently opposed and run down,) and at length 
suppressed by the Mareschals Montrevel and Vil- 
lars. 

Some of them, coming into England in 1706, 

~— 

* See “ Annals of Queen Anne’s Reign,” ii. 101, 102, &e.—-C. 

t See Henault, iii. 892. 

“In that country language,” says Col. Cavallier, “a shirt is 
called camise, and from thence Camisard took its name; when 
Montauban was besieged by Louis XIII. The Duke of Rohan 
sent eight hundred men out of the Cevennes*to fortify that city. 
As they were to pass through some guards of the King’s troops, 
they put their shirts over their clothes, thereby to know each 
other, and get into the city.” See “ Mem. of the Wars of the 
Cevennes,” (1726) p. 158.—Ep. 

} See “ Fanaticism Revived ; or, the Enthusiasms of the Ca- 
misars,” !707.—C, 

§ Flechier, who died in 1710, “wept by the Catholics, and 
regretted by the Protestants,” described (April 27, 1704) from 
his own observation, the horrid variations of this sanguinary 
contest, discovering an impartiality in his “good will to men” 
which would do honour to any communKin, = ™ 

“Quand les Catholiques sont les plus iorts, les autres craig- 
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with great vigour and earnestness endeavoured to 
- spread their notions here, where they were but too 
well entertained. Their common cry among us was, 
that this new prophetic dispensation was to be pro- 
claimed én every nation under’ Heaven, beginning 
in England, and. to be manifest over the whole 
earth within the short term of three years, ; 

One that fell in with them, or,rather was a leader 
of them, was Mr. Nicholas Facio, who had a brother 
at Geneva, who suffered for his attempts to give them 
disturbance there. This gentleman was one of con- 
siderable learning, and well known in the world. 
Bishop Burnet gave him a mighty character in his let- 
ters that gave an account of his travels. He says that 
“at twenty-two he’ was one of the greatest men of 
his age, and seemed to be born to carry learning 
some sizes beyond what it had yet attained.”* But 
I must freely own, he does not seem to me..to 
have been born to do religion’ any great service: 

As has been before intimated, I had some know- 
ledge of him at Utrecht, where he was governor to 
two young gentlemen. I well rémember he then ge- 
nerally passed for a Spinozist. Being weary of the 
old religion, he seemed desirous to find out and settle 


nent d’étre égorgez , quand les fanatiques sont en grand nombre 
fires aici, les Catholiques craignent a leur tour. J faut que je 
console et que je rasstire, tantdt Jes uns, tantdt les autres,” See 
‘Lettres de M. Flechier, Evéque de Nismes.” A Paris (1781) 
p. 59.—Ep. £ 

* Let. i. p. 15.—C. + Vol. i. p. 189.—Ep, 
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a new one. The rest were very much under his 
conduct and management. 

This gentleman was Chief Secretary to those that 
pretended to be inspired among us, and committed 
their warnings* to writing, many of whigh were 
published. But a mathematician’s on asudden turn- 
ing an enthusiast, and to see one that discovered no 
great. regard to the Revelations made by the real 
apustles of our Saviour, so zealous to- promote the 
reception of those which these Camisars pretended: 
to, had but an odd aspect, and was what many were 
unable to account for. It filled them with jealousy 
and suspicion, and fear of the consequence. 

The ministers and elders of the French Church 
in the Savoy were sufficiently iif¢lined of themselves, 
and loudly called on by others, to deal with some of 
these pretended prophets about their principles and 
practices, in order to prevent the mischief. They 
suinmoned three of them before their consistory, and 
after a great deal of trouble, freely censured them, 
giving their judgment, that the motions of these 
pretended prophets were only the effect of a volun- 
tary habit, of which they had got the perfect mas- 
tery, though in their fits (some of which were very 
odd,) they feigned to be acted on by a superior 
cause, &c. é 

Three of the fraternity were also adtnnsdverted 
on by the civil government. Elias Marion was in- 


* © Of the Eternal Spirit.” XE». 
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dicted and convicted,* as pretending to be an inspired 

- prophet, and printing and uttering many things. as 
immediately dictated and revealed by the Holy 
Spirit. John Aude and Nicolas Facio were con- 
victed of abetting and assisting him in printing and 
publishing his blasphemies; for which they were 
each of them fined fifty marks, and sentenced ‘to--be 
exposed on a scaffold at Charing Cross and. the 
Royal Exchange, with a paper in their hats, signi- 
fying their crime, and they actually suffered ac- 
cordingly. 

Another that fell in with them was Sir Richard 
Bulkeley, a gentleman of learning,t who was very 
short and crooked, but fully expected, under . this 
dispensation, to be tnade straight in a miraculous 
way, though he happened to die before the miracle 
Was ever wrought upon him, to his no small mor- 
tification and disappointment. This gentleman, be- 
fore he fell in with these people, was, by such as 
were well acquainted with him, reckoned niggardly 
and penurious; yet afterwards, he proved liberal 
and open-handed, and communicated freely of his 
wealth for the support of the new dispensation, 


* Nov. 18,1707. Chron. Hist. i. $51.—Ep. 

+ Whose “Defence” was answered by Hoadley in 1709, in 
A Brief Vindication ofthe Ancient Prophets, from the im- 
putations and misrepresentations of such as adhere to our pre- 
sent pretenders to Inspiration. In a Letter to Sir Richard 
Bulkeley, Bart.” Lragis, (1715) pp. 225-300.— Ep, * 
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under the direction of one that was.a great friend 
to it, to the emptying a considerable number of his 
crowded_bags. 

Another of their zealous adherents was John Lacy, 
Esq. who had a considerable hand in my settlement 
at Westminster, where he was a member, being 
much respected and of good reputation, for any 
thing I had ever heard. His concern with these 
prophets brought me to a farther acquaintance with 
their principles ; and I was at length, providentially, 
drawn into a public opposition to them, by which I 
hope I did some service. 

This Mr. Lacy had a lawsuit depending, about the 
issue of which he was not a little concerned, and he 
would be often speaking of it whea I was in his com- 
pany. Often also would he discourse with me about 
these new prophets, and their agitations, of which I 
discovered my suspicions and dislike’ from the first. 
He conversed much with them, greatly admired 
them, thought there was something very extraordi- 
nary in their case,* and at last fell into like agita- 
tions. As in duty bound, I took all occasions of 
starting objections against this people, their design, 
tendency, and methods of management, and freely 
cautioned him to beware of the consequences; but 
there was no impressing him with any sense of dan- 


* He published this year, (1707) “ A Cry from the Desert ; 
or testimonials of the miraculous things lately come to pass in 
the Cevennes, verified upon oath, and Say other proofs.” See 
Lemoine’s “ Treatise on Miracles,” (1747) p 246.— Ep. 
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ger. At length I heard he had a trial in Westmin- 
.ster Hall, before the Lord Chief Justice Holt, and 
had lost his cause. It was generally said, that 
things had but an ill aspect on his side in court, but 
I still remained very much a stranger to particulars. 

In a little time, I received a note from Mrs: Lacy, 
desiring me to dine at their house, but to: seem: to 
come accidentally. She told me that Mr. Lacy 
having lost his cause, was extremely dispirited, and 
not to be prevailed with to eat or drink, or even 
speak, without great difficulty; nor had he any rest 
by night. I made a visit as desired, and found 
Mr. Lacy very low, though he seemed glad to see 
me. We talked about his losing his cause, which 
he owned greatly’trBubled him. I then told him 
that ‘he must give me leave to be afraid that his 
cause was not so good as he apprehended and had 
represented it; for that my Lord Chief Yustice, 
how much soever he inveighed against’ him, was one 
of such integrity, that I could not allow myself to 
imagine he would have appeared against him, had 
he discerned him to have right om his side. 

He replied, with great warmth, that there never 
was a juster cause in the world, nor a more wn- 
righteous judge. He would not allow of any sup- 
position, that there was so much as the least mistake 
on his side. It would have been a vain thing for 
me to have entered upon an argument with him, 
when I did not kuow particulars; nor was he at 


that time able to bear it: I therefore forbore, and 
a 
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when I left him was very apprehensive that; the dis- 
appointment he had met with, and the vexation it 
occasioned, would cost him a fit of sickness, though 
little aware of what followed. 

June 1, (1707) died Mr. Thomas Doolittle.* . His 
sermon was preached by Mr. Daniel Williams; and 
he was succeeded in his congregation by Mr. Daniel 
Wilcox. 

August 18, died a noble Duke of Devonshire, 
in the 67th year of his age. He was as eminent-as 
any of the nobility for his zeal for the honour: and 
safety of his country. His funeral sermon, which 
made some noise, was preached and printed by Dr. 
Kennet,} with memoirs, at the end, of the family of 

* See Vol. i. pp. 105-109.—Ep. 

+ Afterwards Bishop of Peterborough. The preacher, said 
to be appointed “by the management of Bishop Burnet,” refer- 
ring to “a late repentance,” added ; 

«This rarely happens, but in men of distinguished sense and 
judgment. Ordinary abilities may be altogether sunk by a long 
vicious course of life. The duller flame is easily extinguished. 
The meaner sinful wretches are commonly given up toa repro- 
bate mind, and die as stupidly as they lived; while the nobler 
and brighter parts have an advantage of understanding the 
worth of their souls before they resign them.—Not that God 
is a respecter of persons, but the difference is in men; and the 
more intelligent nature is the more susceptible of the Divine 
grace.” 

The preacher was not very unfairly censured as having “ built 
a bridge to heaven for men of wit and parts, but excluded the 
duller part of mankind from any chancéjof passing it.” 

This sermon, which, turning from “the mean, sinfal wretches,” 
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Cavendish. Upon his tombstone he gives himself 
. the character of “a faithful subject of good princes, 
and hater of tyrants, and hated by them.” .. 

Mr. Hoadly this year‘ published his “Defence of 
Episcopal Ordination,” to which, though I had drawn 
up a distinct reply, I yet forbore publishing ‘it, for 
the reason mentioned in my Abridgment.* | “How- 
ever, I there bestowed a few reflections upon it. © 

The sacramental test was this year (1707) im- 
posed on the Dissenters in Ireland 3 no very proper 
return for their services to the Protestant and Bri- 
tish interest. It was tacked in England to a Bill 
transmitted hither, for « preventing the further 
growth of Popery.” The Irish House of Commons 
that framed this BiB, publicly declared their dislike 
of this added clause, “and their resolution to take 
the first opportunity of repealing it, though, at that 
time, they unwillingly passed it, rather than lose.a 
Bill they were so fond of.f 


had applied “ the flattering unction” to souls of “nobler and 
brighter parts,” could “not offend the succeeding Duke, to 
whom it was dedicated.” He successfully “recommended the 
Doctor to the Queen, for the deanery of Peterborough.” Gen, 
Biog. Dict. vii, 523, 524.—Ep. 

* P.715.—C. 

“ That I might not give him disturbance in the pursuit of his 
political contest, in which he was so happily engaged, and so 
much to the satisfaction of the true lovers of his country,” 

Whichever prevailed in argument, Calamy seems here to have 
conquered in courtesy.« See supra, p. 39, note—En. . 

t See Abernethy’s “Scarce and valuable Tracts,” (1751) pp. 
127-129.—Ep, 
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“1708. Feb. 1, I preached a funeral sernton: for 
my good friend, Mr. Matthew Sylvester, of Black-~ 
friars, who died suddenly, the Lord’s day before, 
after service. Two passages, in particular, that I 
had from him, I cannot forget. 

The first relates to the celebrated Dr. Robert Sane 
derson, Bishop of Lincoln, who is said, by Echard,* 
to have been “ admired by all learned men as the 
most knowing -casuist that the nation. ever produced.” 
It. was from a living in his diocese that-Mr.Sylvea 
ter was ejected in 1662 ; and he was a distant rela- 
tion. This great man upon the passing of the “Act 
for Uniformity,” sent for Mr. Sylvester, treated him 
with great civility, and earnestly pressed him not to 
quit his living. He entered into a free debate about 
the terms of conformity, and patiently heard him 
dilate on his difficulties; and lamented it when he 
found that nothing he could offer afforded him satis- 
faction; and at last signified his concern that some 
things were carried so high in the ecclesiastical set- 
tlement, which he said should not have been, if he 
could have prevented it. But this afforded no relief. 

The other memorable passage relates to a lady of 
pleasure about this town, who had broken through 
the restraints of a religious education, into a very 
profligate life, and as she found her end drew near, 
was in inexpressible horror of spirit, on reflecting 
upon her abominably vicious course. One in her 
company advised her to send for Nr. Sylvester, whom 


* «Hist. of England,” ii. p. 
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she had happened to meet with ; and she commended 

- him as an excellent good man, and one very fit to 
advise and assist her in her present distressed case, 
He was accordingly sent for, and prevailed with to 
make a visit, though it was with an aching tremb- 
ling heart, it being but a very dark. story- that was 
told him of the person whom he was to advise and. 
comfort. i . 

Before his admission, he was pressed by several, 
with great earnestness, to speak comfortably to the 
poor distressed lady, without dropping any thing 
that might have a tendency te heighten her agony. 
When he came to her, she opened her case, with 
great freedom, and charged herself with abundance 
of guilt. She then ‘asked, whether there was any 
Toom for such a wretch as she to hope for mercy ? 
Upon which the standers-by begged him, for God's 
sake, to speak somewhat that might be comfortable 
to her, ; ; 

Hereupon, he freely told hér, that it-was not in 
man’s power, but was God's prerogative, to speak 
peace and comfort. But he would set before her, 
in a narrow compass, the foundation upon which 
God in his word afforded the greatest sinners ground 
of hope; which settlement of his it was not in man’s 
power to alter. So he distinctly opened to her the 
terms of salvation, as they are laid down in the 
Gospel. She declared, that nothing of that nature 
afforded her any cemfort, she having oft returned 
hack to the same abominable acts, of wickedness, 

VoL. uu, 4% 
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after very strong convictions, and most. solemn. vows, 
purposes, and resolutions of amendment. 

In the midst of this discourse, there comes.in @ 
dignified clergyman of the Church. of England, -sent 
for by some present. Upon his appearance, one: in 
the company cried out, ‘Madam, here comes your 
guardian angel; pray listen to him.” The curtains 
at the bed’s-foot were presently thrown open, and 
the clergyman, without any. discourse foregoing, lifts 
up his hands, and in a sofemn manner utters these: 
words, “In the name .of the Lord Jesus Christ, I 
absolve thee from all thy sins !” 

How the poor gentlewoman was affected with 
this, I cannot particularly say, nor did Mr. Sylvester 
stay to hear. He was so amazed and astonished at 
this sort of conduct, in one that called himself a 
minister of the Gospel, towards so great and horrid 
a sinner as he was then dealing with, that he could 
not bear to stay any longer, but immediately retired, 
went home, and was not soon or easily recovered 
from his fright. 

Putting circumstances together, I find reason ‘to 
believe that the person who sent for Mr. Sylvester, 
on this occasion, was the very same that is mention- 
ed by Bishop Burnet.* He says she was one of the 
King’s mistresses, and “wae the daughter of a 
clergyman, in whom her first education had so ‘deep 
a root, that though she fell into many scandalous 
disorders, with very dismal adventures in them all, 


* “Own Time,” i. 263, 264.-—C. 
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yet a principle of religion was so deep laid in her, 
-that though it did not restrain her, yet it kept alive 
in her such a constant horror at sin, that’ she was 
never easy in an ill course; and died with a great 
sense of her former ill life.” He afterwards* adds : 
(1681) “Mrs. Roberts, whom the King had kept for 
sometime, sent for me when she was a-dying.~' I 
saw her often for some weeks 3sand among other 
things, I desired her to write a letter to the King, 
expressing the sense she had of her past life. And 
at her desire I drew up such a letter, as might be fit 
for her to write: but she never had strength enough 
to-write. Upon that, I resolved to write a very 
plain letter to the King.”+ 


* Ibid. p. 507.—C. 

+ “I set before him his past life, and the effects it had on the 
nation, with the judgments of God that lay on him, which was 
but a small part-of the punishment that he might look for. I 
pressed him upon that, earnestly, to change the whole course of 
his life. : 

“Lord Arran told me, next day, he was sure the King had a — 
long letter from me, for he held the éandle to him, while he 
read it. He knew that it was my hand. The King read it over 
twice, and then threw it into the fire. Not long after, Lord 
Arran, took occasion to name me, and the King spoke of me 
with great sharpness.” Ibid. 

Charles had, probably, sever been dealt with so freely and 
faithfully, since Robert Barclay, in 1675, addressing “to the 
King” his “ Apology for the true Christian Divinity,” in vindica- 
tion of * the people called Quakers,” admonished him ina style, 
quite unique, among Dedications, especially to Princes, 

“Thou hast tasted of prosperity and adversity. Thou 

G2 
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Several times have I heard Mr. Sylvester tell this 
story, and I never remember his relating it, without: 
a disceriiible revival of his horror at the matter of 
fact. But I think myself obliged to add withal, 
that I have good reason to believe that Dr. Burnet 
was not the clergyman that appeared, when this 
good man was conversing with the fore-mentioned 
miserable creature« 

About the same time I also preached and printed 
two other funeral sermons. One was for Mrs. Frances 
Lewis, (eldest daughter of my good friend, the Lady 
Levet,) a young lady that died* of the small-pox. 
The other was for my wife’s father, Mr. Michael 
Watts,t which I dedicated to all his family, at whose 
joint request I engaged in that uncommon service. 
It was readily owned by those that knew him 
thoroughly, that I rather fell short than exceeded 
in his character, which I thought but becoming. 

A public thanksgiving for the many and great 
successes of the arms of her Majesty and those of 
her allies the last campaign, was celebrated with 


knowest what it is to be banished thy native country, to be 
over-ruled as well as to rule, and sit upon the throne; and, 
being oppressed, thou hast reason to know, how hateful the op- 
pressor is, both to God and man. Tf, after all these warnings 
and advertisements, thou ‘dost not tarn unto the Lord with all 
thy heart, but forget him who remembered thee in thy distress, 
and give up thyself to lust and vanity, surely great will be 
thy condemnation.”-—Ep. 

* « Feb. 9, 1707-8.” —Ep. 

+ Who died, ‘ Feb. 5, 1707-8, Ann. tat. 72." See Vol. i. 
p 365-368.—Ep. 
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great solemnity. The Queen went to St. Paul’s ; 
. and Dr. Manningham was the preacher. 

But the Discontents remaining, upon the Union 
between England and Scotland, were an induce- 
ment to the French to entertain thoughts of invad- 
ing us. this. year, in order to the overturning our 
whole Constitution. They might, perhaps, be ‘farther 
encouraged in this undertaking, by a prospect of 
some such change in the Parliament and Ministry 
as afterwards happened. This invasion was talked 
of, a good while before it was brought to bear. 

At length the Pretender came to Dunkirk, and 
the French King, having given notice of his design 
in all the Courts where he corresponded, took his 
formal leave of hing and expressed great hope of 
his success, and concluded with a wish that he 
might never see him again. Our Queen told her 
two Houses (March 11) that she had advice that 
morning from Ostend, that the French fleet was 
sailed from Dunkirk northward, with the Prétender 
on board: and that Sir George Byng, who was at 
that time out at sea with a good fleet, had notice of 
it the same day: and that he, being much supe- 
rior to the enemy both in number and strength, she 
made no question, but that, by God's blessing, he 
would soon be able tg give a good account of them. 

Upon the rumour of this designed invasion, the 
Presbyterian ministers in the north of Ireland made 
an address to the Queen, in which they expressed 
themselves in such words as these: “We cannot 
in conscience ficgiect this opportunity of expreccing 
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our deep regret that the gentlemen and people of 

our persuasion, are deprived of that capacity to serve | 
your Majesty and their country, which they so suc- 

cessfully employed upon all former occasions, espe- 

cially considering the present circumstances. of .this 

kingdom.” The suggestion was very seasonable and 

proper, though not regarded.* And perhaps we are 

the only people under Heaven that would have been 

for keeping any pamber of persons pinioned, at.a— 
time-when all hands that could be gotten and. used 

were no more than were needful for the common 

safety. 

Ferr of Kersland tells us, he “‘came to London 
just as the news came to Court that the Pretender 
embarked at Dunkirk,} and his jealousy. of Lord 
Godolphin increased, finding he had taken no care to 
secure Scotland, which was naked and defenceless, 
there not being above 1500 regular troops in the 
whole nation, and all the castles and forts being un- 
provided.”. However, he waited on that Lord, who 
“ commended his diligence, and seemed to hope the 
French would be kept from landing; but urged him 
to return back to Scotland, promising to take care 
to send forces, and all other necessaries speedily after 
him.” : 

Kerr fold his Lordship, he was afraid the landing 
of the French could not be prevented, for that their 
ships were so well cleaned, that they would outsail 


* See “ Tracts by Abernethy,” (1751) p. 130.—Ep. 
+ ‘March 6, 1707-8." Chron. Hist. i. 352.--Ep. 
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‘ours; that:were foul. But he pressed that prepara- 
. tion might -be made: to give them a warm reception 
when landed. His Lordship: was by all. means. for 
his hastening for Scotland, and promised to send 
hith directions, from time to time, as. circumstances 
required, . - a . : 
‘Kerr was very desirous to know of his. Lordship, 
‘what he would have him do for his own and his 
country’s defence, as circumstances then stood. My 
Lord asked him “ what it was that he proposed to 
do?” Kerr made answer, that “upon the Pre. 
tender’s landing, he was for persuading the Camero- 
hians to draw together and declare against him.” 
My Lord told him, that “if he took arms against 
the Pretender, befor the troops arrived from Eng- 
land, he would infallibly be cut to pieces ; being in 
no condition to oppose such numerous forces as 
would come with him. Karr replied that he thought 
it necessary to make head against him upon. his land- 
ing, to keep some honest people from being eusnared 
to join, out of spite at the Union ; and that if he got 
a body together, that published a suitable declaration, 
he did not doubt to be able to keep the mountains, 
in spite of all the French and Jacobites that should 
offer to disturb them, till such time as succours ar- 
rived. : 
My Lord bid him take his own way. But at the 
same time he told his Lordship, it was necessary to 
send down money to buy ammunition, and give ar- 
rears of pay that were due to the Cameronian Offi. 
9 
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cers tq.enceurage them and then -he did net doubt 
todo somewhat that is considerable. My: Lord 
promised, to send the money after. him, but it never 
came to hand. However, he gave him: semeronely 
enough for his own private occasions. ) 

At parting, he told him it was his best way’ to 
correspond only with himself, who would be his 
friend, and do every thing for him that he desired. 
Kerr told the Treasurer how he might direct to him, 
and bis-Lordship ordered him a pass,.and:took his 
leave; and he got home just as the Pretender ap- 
peared upon the coast, and assembled the leading men 
of the Cameronians to Sanquebar, where they came 
to an agreement to declare against the Eaeender, 
and all that joined him, as enemties. 

Sir George Byng, with his squadron, pensded the 
French fleet, and came up with them on the coast 
of Scotland, but they fled to the North. He took the 
Salisbury, and some persons of distinction in it.* It 
was reported by many, that the Pretender was taken 
there among others, and afterwards let go. by- orders 
from above.t It must, I think, be owned to have 
had but an odd aspect, that he that had his fortune 
to make, should come so far with such an ‘expense 
and force, and that after the French King had taken 
notice of his expedition, and raised such expecta- 
tions, in all the several Courts where he had any 
ministers residing, he should not so much as set his 

* « March 6, 1707-8.” Chron. Hist. i, 352,—Ep. 

+ See supra, p. 4.—Ep, 
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foet on land. Lockhart of Carnwath, in his Memoirs, 
- appears surprised at this as well he might. He says, 
“the French might have landed if they had, pleased, 
or managed their affairs right; and that time must 
discover the true reason of their not landing.” * 
Some time after,- the Count de Fourbin, who was 
Commiander-in-chief in this expedition, publishing 
his Memoirs, tells us that he “ was appointed by the 
King of France to convey the Pretender, and head 
the 6000 men that were to accompany him in it, 
but was uneasy under it; as thinking it was an ex- 
posing of such forces to no purpose. He met with 
difficulty in his preparations, and got nimble priva- 
teers instead of heavy pinks for the forces to sail in.” 
Yet he still declares that he looked upon it as a 
chimerical enterprise, and a mere vision; but. was 
told that “the loss of the 6000 men gave the French 
Court and Ministers no trouble, provided it gave 
satisfaction to the Chevalier.” The Count had, thirty 
privateers, and five men-of-war, under his care, which 
he got ready with what speed he could; but the 
Chevalier no sooner arrived at Dunkirk, than he fell 
sick of the measles, and hada fever two days. When 


* P. 350. He adds, “‘of which (by the by,) none of the Court 
of St. Germain’s, though often wrote to on this subject, will give 
any return,” which made it the more mysterious. : 

This looks as if somewhat had happencd to the Pretender in 
his passage that was little thought of or expected, and not 
reckoned proper to be afterwards divulged, for fear of the con- 


sequences that might attend it—C, ~~ 
9 
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he recovered and the troops embarked, the wind was 
against them. The Chevalier and the Count de 
Gasse, (sfterwards Mareschal de Matignon) were for 
sailing, though the Count de Fourbin declared it 
very improper and unseasonable. But, they insist- 
ing upon it, he complied, and their fleet lay at anchor 
in the middle of rocks, and in no small danger. 

The wind at length turned fair, and on the third 
day after, they anchored:‘before the Frith of Edin- 
burgh;“aboat: three leagues from lande He ‘saga, 
that their making signals, kindling fires, and dis- 
charging cannon were in vain. Nobody came to 
them. i 

The British fleet, in which were thirty-eight men: 
of-war, (ten with three decks) Soon came up. © They 
saw it next morning, but four leagues from them, 
and immediately sailed away with all the haste they 
could. Being good sailors, and fresh careened, they 
outsailed us. It was proposed by several on board 
Count de Fourbin’s ship, that the Chevalier should 
land at a castle on the sea-shore, belonging to a no- 
bleman well affected to him; but the Count refused. 
A council of war being called the next day, it was 
determined to return to France, and they steered for 
Dunkirk ; where, in spite of contrary winds, ae 
arrived, after having been out three weeks. 

Count de Fourbin adds, that when he was landed, 
he heard that Chevalier de Nangis was taken, at 
which he was surprised, because of the goodness of 
his ship. But he urges on his behalf, that he was 
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young, and wanted experience, and did not take 

. the precaution necessary for his own safety, but pre- 
pared to fight, when he should have made all the 
sail he could away. He farther adds, that this com- 
mission of his cost him above four thousand livres. 

Kerr tells us, that when the French fleet, anchored 
in. the Frith of Edinburgh, there were not four 
rounds in the Castle, nor ‘did the whole. garrison 
consist of forty effective men; nor any ammunition 
come till two days after from Berwick. So that 
had they landed, that castle, with the regalia, and 
the equivalent money, must in all probability have 
fallen into their hands. But the Pretender* and 
his fleet were frightened with Sir George Byng’s ‘ap- 
pearance, and immedmately fled. After mighty boasts 

* Since the notes (vol. i. pp. 151,193) passed through the 
press; I have been surprised to observe that such an inquirer ag 
Dr.Birch, so late as 1751, could’ appear to sanction the onde fa: 
vourite popular delusion of a pretended: Prince of Wales in 1688. 
Yet communicating some MSS. to the “Ladies Chatlotte and 
Mary Capel, at Cashiobury,” he thus writes : 

“Aug. 24,1751. The letters to the Princess of Orange are 
areal curiosity, especially those from her sister, the Princess of 
Denmark, which contain, in a few words, a stronger picture of the 
misgovernment of their father, than the most zealous friends of 
the Revolution have given us, and show her doubts with regard 
to the birth of the Pretender.” 

. To which Lady Mary Capel replies— 
_ ‘Cashiobury, Aug. 31, 1751.—Those letters to the Princess 
of Orange, 1 agree entirely with you, are great curiosities, and 
are strong proofs (had one any doubts) that the Pretender was 
never the Queen’s son.” Ayscough MSS. 4302-128.—Ep. 
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of the great things they would do, they returned.as 
they came. 

It wat generally observed, that as it was. not with- 
out difficulty they who were at that.:time in. the 
ministry could obtain necessary orders for opposing 
the invasion beforehand, so not so much as'‘one single 
person (though several were taken up for counte- 
nancing that invasjon) did suffer upon the account 
of it. Nor. could the ministry obtain that any one 
of those British subjects who ~were-taken on board. 
the Salisbury, should be made an example of ‘public 
justice. 

It was also observed, that at the time when the 
French were invading Scotland, there was a very 
great run upon the Bank of*England, where the 
demand of money was so general and pressing, that 
had the news of Sir George Byng’s chasing the ene- 
my upon the Scottish coast come a little later, there 
would have been no small danger of its being shut 
up. But, after all, it was the opinion of some, that 
the French King in this proceeding valued not the 
Pretender farther than to make a tool of him, to 
perplex Great Britain and their affairs. 

The magistrates of the City of Edinburgh, to show 
their gratitude to Sir George Byng, who was in this 
case the instrument of their deliverance, presented 
him with the freedom of their city in a golden box. 

While the French were making their preparations, 
and all were forming conjectures as to the springs 
and grounds of the attack they designed, the Queen 
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hada good number of addresses presented to her. 
- Among the rest, one from the Dissenting Ministers 
in and about London and Westminster, with Mr. 
Daniel Williams at the head of them.* 


* In the following words : — 

“ May it please your Majesty, 

“On the first advice of the intended invasion of tii “yur 
kingdom, we thought ourselves obliged, after earnest prayers ‘to 
God, humbly to address your Majesty, to signify our deep re- 
sentment of the attempt of the Pretender, whose usurped title 
can no more refommend him to the British nation, than his reli- 
gion, and the power that supports him. 

“Nor can we forbear to express the utmost abhorrence of 
the presumption of the French King, who takes upon him to im- 
pose princes of his own forming upon other nations, after having 
oppressed and enslaved h® own. 

‘We are so entirely in the principles of the late happy Re- 
volution, that we account the British Monarchy, and the blessing 
of your Majesty’s reign, too valuable to omit any thing that lies 
in our power, for the support and defence of your Royal pee 
and government. , 

“While the faithful-adherence of our brethren of North Bri- 
tain to your Majesty in this juncture, gives us a very particular 
satisfaction, we take leave to renew to your Majesty the assur- 
ance of our inviolable fidelity ; and what we say on this occa- 
sion, is not only our own, but the unanimous sense of the 
people under our care, who all own your Majesty's rightful and 
lawful title to the Imperial crown of these realms; and would 
be thankful for a greatey capacity to show that their zeal for 
your service is not inferior to that of the most approved and 
loyal of their fellow subjects. 

“The late Union of England and Scotland, the wise and 
early precautions taken by your Majesty and your Council, to 


prevent the designs of the enemy; the prudent and vigorous 
’ 
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They were introduced by:the Earl of Sunderland; 
and all had the honour to kiss her Majesty’s hand. 

Nor Should it be forgotten; that while we were 
under apprehensions of a French invasionin favour 
of the Pretender, General Stanhope made a ‘ntotion 
in the House of Commons for leave to bring in a 
bill to dissolve the clans in Scotland. Being se- 
conded by Sir Davjd Dalrymple, the bill was order- 
ed to be brought. in accordingly; but afterwards 
dropped on account of the enemies’ qnot: Lassi 
there. 

Last year, I left Mr. Lacy much dejected upon 
the loss of his lawsuit, though I was not able at 
that time to form any positive judgment what his 
concern might issue in. He Soon proved delirious, 


resolution of your Parliament; and, above all, -your Majesty’s 
pious dependence on the Divine aid and protection, seem very 
happy presages of success and victory, and make us hope that 
God hath reserved for your Majesty the honour of effectually 
securing the Protestant succession at home, of advancing the 
interest of the Reformed Churches abroad, and of completing 
the recovery of the liberties of Europe. Bie 

“That the great God would continue to guard your saeeed 
person, to preserve the life of your royal consort, to bless your 
Majesty's counsels and arms, and those of your confederates, 
and that after a very long and glorious reign, your Majesty may 
exchange your temporal for an eternal crown, is the prayer of 
your most obedient and faithful subjects.” 

Her Majesty was pleased to return a most gracious answer in 
these words : : 

“I thank you for your Address, and the assurances you give 
me in it of your zeal for my person and government.” —C. 
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was forced to be confined, and kept in the dark, &. 
-For awhile, his language was raving, and very sad ; 
such.as.he never used before, though not ut<dmmon 
with. delirious persons. At length, on the use of 
proper. means, he grew more calm, composed, and 
quiet, and got abroad again, He continued, how- 
ever, continually conversing with the new prephets 
from day .to day,.and when he had done so for a 
good while, fancied himself inspired as well as they, 
and began to imitate their agitations and frantic 
motions. At last, as one of that tribe published « A 
Cty from the Desart,” and Elias Marion his “ Pro. 
phetical Advertisements,” 0 also Mr. Lacy sent 
forth his « Warnings,” declaring what mighty mat- 
ters he expected.*  ~ 

I continued to converse with him freely as before, 
arguing against his fancies as he could bear it. He 
would generally give me the hearing, and carry, 
it respectfully, continuing to worship God as. usual 
with us at Westminster. | heartily pitied his family, 
and on their account was not forward openly to 
break with him, not knowing but that, upon some 
critical emergency, the interest I had in him might 
be of benefit to his lady and children. But Mrs, 
Lacy one day very freely told me, that her mother and 
some others of her relations, were surprised and apt 
to reflect on me, that I did not more openly Oppose 
him, and intimated that they thought I ought to do 
it; and that nothing could hinder me from it, but a 


* See supra, p. 76 note.—Ep.- 
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fear of disobliging and losing an auditor whom I 
was a gainer by. : 

I tol her that I had often had that matter in my 
thoughts, and the only thing that hindered me, was 
an unwillingness to lose the interest I had in -him, 
which might possibly be of service to the family. 
But since I found such an interpretation as that she 
mentioned put upon my proceeding, I should look 
upon it as acall of providence to oppose him openly. 
Accordingly, I soon after preached a course. of. ser: 
mons against the New Prophets and their scheme. 
Mr. Lacy heard many of them. I hope those dis- 
courses were of some use to others, though I could 
not find that he was at all pee by any thing 
I offered. 

It, was not long after, that as I was dining one 
day at. Mr. Lacy’s, he, soon after the beginning of 
dinner, rose up on a sudden, caught hold of the 
table, as designing to keep himself from falling, 
walked up stairs, and shut the door after him. I 
was a little surprised, ahd asked Mrs, Lacy the 
meaning of this précecding. She told me, he was’ 
going into his agitations. I asked whether, in such 
cases, she did not apprehend it proper he should 
have one to look after him, and prevent his falling ? 
She told me, she did not find there was any occasion 
for it, nor did he like it. She farther told me, that 
he expected (she believed) that I should go up and 
see him in his agitations. 

We continued discoursing on the matter till din- 
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ner was over. I asked Mrs. Lacy whether she could 

-help me toa place where I could see him, and ob- 
serve how he managed himself while he Wis thus 
alone, without being seen. She told me there was 
@ convenient place, above, for that Purpose; a closet 
between the fore and back chamber, with a glass 
door, where I might stand and see and make my 
remarks, without being discerned ; and if I trod 
softly, I might also be unheard. Hereupon I offered 
to go, if she would bear me company, which she 
freely did. 

I went as softly as I could to this glass door, and 
stood there a good while, and saw him seated upon 
an easy chair by the bed-side, with his back towards 
me, heaving to and “fro; and heard a humming 
noise, but no sound that was at all distinct. I asked 
Mrs. Lacy, whether that was all I was like to see 
and hear. She told me she believed I could expect 
no more, continuing there; but she Was satisfied hé 
expected I would come in, to him, and then she 
doubted not but I should see and hear more. 

Accordingly, I went into the room where he'sate, 
and walked up to him, and asked how he did, and 
took him by the hand, and lifted it up, and it fell 
down flat upon his knees as it lay before. He took 
no notice of me, nor «made me any answer; but I 
observed the humming noise grew louder by degrees, 
and the heaving in his breast increased, till it came 
up to his throat, as if it would have suffocated him. 
Then he, at last, proceeded to speak, or as he would 

VoL. nu. H 
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have it taken, the Spirit spake in him. The speech 
was syllabical, and there was a distinct heave and 
breathe” between each syllable; but it required at- 
tention to distinguish the words. I shall here add 
it as far as my memory serves :— 

“ Thou— hast—been —my-— faith-ful—ser-vant 5 
—and—I—have—ho-nour-ed — thee.— But—I—do 
—not— take — it —well — that — thou—slight-est-— 
and—op-pos-est—my —ser-vants—and—mes-sen-gers. 
If—thou—wilt —fall—in—with—these—my—ser- 
vants,—-thou— shalt —do—-great — things —in—this 
dis-pen-sa-tion ;-—and—TI — will—use—thee—as—a 
—glo-ri-ous — in-stru-ment—to—my— praise,—and 
—I—will—take—care— of —thee—-and—thine.— 
But—if—thou — go-est —on—to—op-pose —my— 
ser-vants,— thou —wilt—fall —un-der —my—se-vere 
—dis-plea-sure.” 

When the speech was over, the humming and 
heaving gradually abated. I again took him by the 
hand, and felt his pulse, which moved quick; but I 
could not perceive by his hands more than common 
heat, I again asked him how he did. After some 
time, he rose up, shook himself, and rubbed his eyes, 
like one just waked out of sleep. I asked him if 
he would not go down and end his dinner. When 
we were got down stairs again, I asked if he dis- 
tinctly remembered what had passed, and he told 
me, No. While he was eating we talked of other 
things as they offered. He said he believed he 
should have another fit. But I told him J was fully 
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satisfied with what I had seen and heard, and so 
‘took my leave. 4 

Some time after, without the least notice, he 
leaves his lady, and children, and lives among the 
prophets. He takes to himself, for a wife, one Betty 
Grey, who had been a snuffer of candles in the play- 
house, but now passed for a person inspired. . This, 
in one of his inspirations that I ‘saw, he calls, quit- 
ting Hagar, and betaking himscif to Sarah, by order 
of the Spirit. By this creature he had several 
children. 

In the beginning of this year (1708) I reduced 
the sum of what I had preached, in a good number 
of sermons, in my own congregation, into two dis- 
courses, which I delivered in my two turns, in the 
Tuesday Lecture at Salter’s-hall, from Jeremy xiv. 4. 
I afterwards printed them with the title of « a 
Caveat against new Prophets,” dedicated. to - Mr. 
Lacy. I took notice of the. fore-mentioned speech’ 
under inspiration... Sir Richard Bulkeley published 
some remarks upon my Caveat ;\to which I soon re- 
turned an answer, in a single sheet. I had thanks 
from many, in city and country. 

When a parcel of my Caveats was sent, one 
morning, from the booksellers, my neighbour, Justice 
Chamberlain, made nite a visit, and seeing them lie 
in the window, took one, and was pleased to inti- 
mate that he was very glad I had fallen on that sub- 
ject, and did, in effect, beg one, which I readily gave 
him. Some time after, he renewed his visit, thanked 
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me for what I had offered on the subject, and pro- 
posed J should bind one, and be would present it, as 
from me, to the Prince of Denmark, to whom he 
was one of the gentlemen of the Bed-chamber. 
This was altogether unexpected; yet I did not 
think proper to refuse. He also offered, if I would 
give him two more, that he would present them to 
the Archbishops. - I complied in this, also. 

Not long after, coming home one evening, I found 
a letter from the same gentleman, intimating, that 
they that once began at Court, did not know where 
they should make an end. He had presented my 
Caveat to the Prince, by whom it was taken very 
well, and the Queen, coming into his lodgings, and 
seeing it lie in the window, asked him how he came by 
it? He told her, it was a present from the author. 
Upon which she was pleased to say, she thought she 
might as well have expected such a present. Here- 
upon the Justice added, that he would by all means 
have me get one well bound, and transmit it to him, 
who would take care of its safe conveyance into her 
Majesty’s hands: and that he thought it would be 
an inexcusable neglect if I did not do it. 

I complied in this, also. Many days were not 
passed, before I was attended by Mr. Foster, page 
of the Back Stairs to the Queen, who had that 
morning received an express order from her Majesty 
to.give me her thanks for my present, and the ser- 
vice I had done the public by appearing against the 
new prophets. By him I returned my humble 
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duty to her Majesty, with thanks for her gracious 
“acceptance of my well-meant endeavours. 

But that I might not be too much elevated with 
the honour done me, I soon was given to under- 
stand, that a great lady at Court took: the freedom 
to inveigh against the Dissenters as mad; because 
my book was présented to her Majesty by Mrs, Hill,* 
(she was no more then,) which was taken for evi. 
dence that we were all in Mr. Harley’s interest. 
Upon this, I laid before the lady the true state of 
the case, and gave an account upon whose motion it 
was that I had any thoughts of making the Queen a 
Present, and to whom I left the presenting it, &. 
This was reckoned collusion, 

Whereupon, in order to remove dissatisfaction, 
if it could be done, I drew up a note to the Justice, 
and expostulated with him, about drawing me into 
4 scrape, by making use of such a hand to present 
my sermons to the Queen 3 and put it, directed, into 
the hands of the lady, offering-that she should send 

% 


* A cousin of the famous Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
who had introduced her at Court, and by whom the Duchess 
was eventually supplanted in the favour of the Queen. 

Mrs, Hill had been « Privately married to Mr. Masham in 
1707, in Dr. Arbuthnot’s lodgings. The Queen was present,” 
with whom she “ was become an absolute favourite. I dis- 
covered,” adds the Duchess, “ Mr. Harley’s Correspondence and 
interest at Court, by means of this woman,” The Duchess 
afterwards calls Mrs. Masham “the machine in the hands of 
Harley.” See “An Account of the conduct of the Dowager 
Duchess of Marlborough,” (1742) pp. 220, 292. 315,—Ep. 
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it by whom she pleased, and have the answer 
brought to her immediately, which she might after- 
wards, "if she pleased, send to me. This was ac- 
cepted. The answer returned was to this purpose, 
that if the lady I mentioned was employed to de- 
liver my Caveat to the Queen, he should not reckon 
himself well used, any more than I did, as to myself: 
but he would inquire, and call on me in a few days, 
and give me an account. He did call in a little 
time; and did own that, upon inquiry, he found 
that, whereas he had given my Caveat to the Lady 
Fretchville, to present to her Majesty, she gave it 
to the lady that mine mentioned, from whose hands 
the Queen actually had it. As little a matter as this, 
led me to pity such as are engaged i in a Court life, 
who are hardly able to know when they are safe. 
Another thing happened on the publication of this 
Caveat. Mr. Jonathan Robinson, one of my book- 
sellers, desired to present one, as from me, to Mr. 
Moult, the Chymist, who lived in his neighbourhood, 
was a great friend. of the new prophets, and had 
mighty expectations from them. He told me, he 
believed he would read it, and take it well. I told 
him he might do it with my humble service. Some 
time after, he told me Mr. Moult seemed pleased, 
and promised to read it; atid upon seeing him 
afterwards, signified his desire of meeting me one 
evening, over a glass of wine, in order to a little 
discourse. I readily named an evening, and left it 
to Mr. Moult to fix the place. Mr. Robinson moved. 
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also that he and his brother Chisweil might be 

“present at the conversation: to which I readily 
agreed, if Mr. Moult was free to it. At tlie time 
fixed, I called on Mr. Robinson, who told me that 
Mr. Chiswell could not stir out: but was very desi- 
rous to hear the conversation, and therefore moved 
that it might be in his dining-room, where he would 
give us a glass of better wine than we should ordi- 
narily meet with. To this also Mr. Moult agreed, 
and we met accordingly. 

He thanked me for my Sermons, and owned he 
met with some things in them that deserved con- 
sideration ; but he thought the Christian world in 
general so degenerate, that there was great need of a 
new dispensation to rduse and awaken us. I told him 
that great and spreading as the degeneracy was, it yet 
was foretold in Scripture, and therefore need not shake 
our main principles, which were attended with an 
abundant evidence. I added, that if that which 
they called the New Dispensation, should at last ap- 
pear to have any thing of colhision in it, which I 
found more and more reason to be afraid of, it would 
be so far from doing any service, that it would shake 
many as to heir principles, and lead them to think 
the whole of religion a mere human contrivance. 

He would not, by any means, allow there was the 
least reason to be apprehensive of collusion : but ap- 
peared so satisfied in the characters of the persons 
concerned, the goodness of their design, and the 
truth of the facts on which they laid their greatest 
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stress, that we need not desire any farther security. 
I, on the contrary, pleaded that we had not that evi- 
dence, in this case, that we might very allowably 
insist on ; and urged their clashing in several things 
with those writers who were all along owned in 
the Church to be inspired, and the Iudicrousness of 
some of their managements, and, particularly, their 
miracles. 

At last, after a- great deal of discourse, though 
withéut .any unbecoming warmth on either side, I 
asked .him, if he did not expect that Mr. Emms 
would rise again, at the time prefixed by some of 
the friends of their Dispensation ;* and whether he 
did not reckon that Resurrection of his the great 
confirming evidence of the tfuth of their preten- 
sions? He very frankly told me, he did. 

Upon which I told him, that I would make him a 
fair motion before the company then present, that if 
Mr. Emms did rise again at the time prefixed, and 


* That is, on May 25, this year, 1708. For the Prophetic 
Spirit had declared, he would attest the publication of our Lord’s 
approach as a bridegroom, and return as a King, by raising Dr. 
Emms from the dead on that day, above five months after his 
interment: “which,” (says Mr. Lacy) “if it be*performed by 
the power of Him who is the Resurrection and the Life, none 
that believe Moses and the Prophets, will doubt that the fulfill- 
ing of the glorious things, written of him by them, is at the 
door, according to the tenour of this prophetic voice of late 
sounding.” See “A Relation of the Dealings of God to his 
unworthy servant, John Lacy, since the time of his- believing 
and professing himself inspired,” p. 29.—C. 
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in the manner declared, I would promise to fall in 
.with their dispensation, and become a hearty friend 
to it, provided he would promise, on the other hand, 
that if he did not rise again at the time prefixed, 
and in the manner specified, he would entirely quit 
the said Dispensation, and look upon the supporters 
and abettors of it as enthusiasts and deluders. 

Upon this he demurred and hesitated. I told 
him I thought my motion liable to no objection. He 
said, he did not know how far the infidelity of the 
present age might provoke God to deny so public 
an appearance, in a way of punishment. I then 
only added, that if such a subterfuge and evasion 
was provided beforehand, I should not wonder at hav- 
ing it suggested aftervards by way of excuse; and, 
therefore, thought farther arguing or discourse was 
wholly needless. The other gentlemen present were 
of the same opinion. 

When my Caveat, which was pretty much read, 
had been out some time, and the pretended prophets 
still went on, and gained converts, notwithstanding 
the expected resurrection of Mr. Emms (observed 
by some to be calculated at as proper a season as 
could possikly have been contrived for an insurrec- 
tion, from so great a concourse of people, if the 
greatest enemies of the Government had had the fix- 
ing of it,) wholly failed them, and orders were sent 
to the Attorney-General to prosecute Sir Richard 
Bulkeley, and other ringleaders in this affair—I was, 
unexpectedly visited by old Mr. Cunningham, for- 
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merly tutor to Earl Pawlet. Though I had been with 
him in company, yet I never had seen him at my 
house ‘before. I presently concluded there was an 
end to be seryed, and therefore determined to be 
the more cautious. I did not go about to conceal 
my surprise, but told him it was such an unexpected. 
honour he did me, in quitting the company of so 
many great persons as he daily conversed with, to 
come and take notice of so obscure a person as my- 
self, that I could not but apprehend there was some- 
thing considerable at the bottom. 

He was not free to own his visit had any special 
design ; he always had a respect for men of worth, 
of all characters and denominations, and it was to 
show me that he had so, thas he came to pay his 
respects to me, and that was all; upon which we en- 
tered into a general conversation about news and 
affairs of the world, &c. Sometimes he would ask 
me some questions about the new prophets, and 
then would go off again to some other subject. But 
T did not find he fastened upon any thing. 

At length I took the freedom to tell him, that if he 
should continue ever so long beating about the bush, 
yet, when he came at last to what he mainly had in 
his eye, I should without any difficulty be able to 
tell him, that was the very matter that brought him 
to me; therefore, he had better be frank and open 
with me, if he expected I should be so with him. 
Hereupon, he told me, that if he had any one thing 
more in his eye than another, it was to have a Httle 
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discourse with me about the French prophets, and 
‘their followers, some of whom he supposed § was in- 
formed were ordered to be prosecuted by the Govern- 
ment. I told him, I had heard of that; but before 
I came to freedom on the subject should be glad to 
know whether he was for discourse about’ it, purely 
to gratify his own curiosity, or at the request of any 
persons of rank and distinction. He told me that 
let it be either one or the other, he should be thank- 
ful I would use freedom. To which I replied, that 
if he would frankly acknowledge to me, that he 
herein acted under the direction of any persons of 
significance, and would give me his word of honour 
that he would make a faithful and true report. of 
what I said, I would™use all the freedom he could 
desire. 

Upon which, he owned to me, that my Lord 
Godolphin and Mr. Harley (for he was at. that 
time, I think, no more*) had desired him to inquire 
my thoughts about the intended prosecution of some 
of the supporters of the new prophets, and make 
them a report of what passed. I then could not 
forbear asking him, what the reason might be, why 
he, on this occasion, should be desired to apply 
to me rather than to others of my brethren. He 
replied, the obvious reason was, because by Mr. 
Lacy’s means (one of my flock) I had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing more concerning them than 

* Created Earl of Oxford, 1711. His family ‘name is pre- 
served in his Lordship's truly noble Harleian Collection.—Ep, 
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most others; and he desired me to be frank and 
open. ~ . 

I then bid him ask me what questions he pleased, 
and, depending on him as a man of honour to make 
a just report, I would be open with him. He asked 
me, what I thought was the best way for the Govern- 
ment to manage with respect to these prophets, who 
had so many followers, and for any thing that ap- 
peared, might be likely enough to have many more ? 
I told him I had considered the matter fully, and: was 
abundantly convinced, it was much the best way for 
the Government to sit still, let them alone, and not 
touch a hair of their heads, or give them the least 
disturbance. He seemed not a little surprised, though 
not displeased; and presently*told me he expected 
a quite contrary answer; and thought I should be 
for using them with all the severity that the law 
would justify. I told him that expectation of his 
was purely owing to his want of knowledge of my 
principles and views. 

He declared himself glad he found it so, and 
asked my pardon: and was very pressing to know 
my reasons ; repeating his promise of making a faith- 
ful report. I told him, that as what I had freely 
represented was iny settled judgment, so I had three 
reasons to give that I thought unanswerable. 

First, There was no just ground for severity, in a 
case of this kind, nor could it answer any good end. 
Severity might sour men’s spirits, but it would 
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never convince. It was none of the means of God’s 
‘appointment in order to conviction, nor had jt any 
aptness in the nature of the thing to promote it. J 
added, that if we looked back either to ancient or 
modern times, we should find that the use of rigour, 
instead of giving men light, had rather barred their 
minds to hinder light from entering, and filled them 
with prejudices against the persons that were fond of 
such methods. 

My second reason I fetched from the temper of 
the people of England, who are inclined to be com- 
passionate, especially where they see persons coura- 
geous and resolute in suffering for the sake of their 
principles. On which account I gave it, as my ap- 
prehension, that if the Government went on to pro- 
secute these new prophets, and they bore it with 
patience and resolution, as it might be conjectured 
they would do, (from the carriage of those three of 
them that had already stood in the pillory,*) 2 num- 
ber of the standers-by would be inclined to pity 
them, and ready to conclude that there was some- 
thing solid at the bottom, to bear them out; and 
so the number of their adherents, abettors and sup-~ 
Porters, might probably enough, rather be this way 
increased than diminished. . 

I fetched yet a third reason from the Dissenters, 
and the Act of Toleration ; intimating, that though 
they as little relished the principles and notions of 


* See supra, p. 75.—-Ed. 
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these new prophets, as they that were of the Estab- 
lished- Church, yet they might be apt to think their 
own toleration endangered, by severe methods taken 
with these persons. If they found them used with 
severity now, for not being in the right, (and no 
other reason could be given but that, why they 
should be rigorously dealt with, as long as the civil 
peace was not endangered,) they might be apt to be 
afraid the time might come, when they also might 
have those-wholesome severities (under which they 
had so long smarted) again revived against them 
also, as not being in the right neither. This way, 
theGovernment might, perhaps, raise a clamour which 
they could not easily silence; and fill a considerable 
number of those with uneasinéss, whom it was much 
more proper for them to keep quiet, they being as 
heartily engaged in the public interest, and as little 
disposed to give encouragement to these upstarts, as 
any men whatsoever. 

He listened to my reasons with great attention ; 
and told me he was as well pleased with them, as he 
was with my judgment in the case, which I sup- 
ported by them, and I might depend upon it that 
he would make a true and faithful report. I met 
him, some time after, and he thanked me for my 
frankness, and declared he had performed his pro- 
mise, and I might rest satisfied I should hear 
nothing more of any prosecution of these prophets. 
Being let alone, they by degrees dwindled away, and 
came to nothine. 
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One thing more, relating to this matter, I could 
-not help thinking very providential, of which I 
apprehend it not at all improper here to give an 
account. I happened to be, this summer, with my 
good friend the Lady Levet at the Bath. Sitting 
with her, one day, after dinner, my Lord Chief Justice. 
Holt (who happened to be at the Bath at the same 
time,) sent his footman to my Lady to let her know 
that he would give her a visit if it was not .unseason- 
able. She sent word, that she should be very glad of 
his Lordship’s company. I was, hereupon, for re- 
tiring, having no acquaintance, but my Lady pressed 
me to stay, and urged this among other reasons, 
that perhaps I might have the satisfaction of a dis- 
course with his Lordship about Mr. Lacy, and his 
affair. * 

His Lordship soon came, and he and my lady 
fell into discourse about common friends and ac- 
quaintance, and the affairs of the Bath, and any thing : 
that offered. My Lady took occasion twice or thrice 
to speak to me, calling me by name, upon which I 
observed, my Lord looked upon me with some ear- 
nestness.. At length, he asked me if I had not pub- 
lished something against the new prophets, and par. 
ticularly against Mr. Lacy? I told him I had. He 
said he had seen it, and liked it well. He further 
asked, what opinion I had of Mr. Lacy, before he 
went among the prophets, as they were called? I 
told him, I took him for a very sober, honest gentle- 
man, and that was the character he wre among all 
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acquaint with him; and. I never heard any Hane 
to the, contrary. . 

He went on, and asked me, if I never heard of. a 
cause in which he was concerned, that came before 
him in Westminster Hall? I told him that I had 
heard of it from Mr. Lacy himself,* who I found 
before it came to a hearing, was much con- 
cerned about the issue of it, as well as not a little 
cast down when, upon a hearing, he lost it ; but I 
never knew the particulars. He asked me, what 


' account he gave me of it ? I told him he represented 


it as a very honest cause; and when, after his los- 
ing it, upon a hearing, I put it to the question, 
whether he was so much in the right, as he seemed 
before to apprehend himself*to, be, I found it was 
not well taken and could not-be endured. 

By this time my Lord was moved, and setting 
his hands to his sides, cried out, “ an honest cause 
did he call it! I tell you, Sir, and you have free 
liberty to tell him, or.any one else that you think fit, 
from me, that I say it was one of the foulest causes 
that ever I had the hearing of; and that none but 
an errant knave would have had that concern in it 
that Mr. Lacy had. For it was a plain design, in 
concert with a notorious jilt, to have cheated the 
right heir of a good estate, upon his supplying hg: 
with money. If one that could do this may be 
allowed to set up for a prophet, the world is come to 

* See supra, p. 77.--Ep. 
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2 fine. pass.” J repeat this as from my Lord Chief 
Justice, net having had Opportunity of knowing the 
matter particularly myself. 

After all, it was the happiness of Mr. Lacy’s 
family, that his estate and income (which otherwise, 

_ in all probability, had been entirely consumed in supe 
Porting these prophets and their cause) was legally 
vested in trustees for the benefit of his wife and 
children, They paid My. Lacy 50/, every quarter 
for his own Separate use and maintenance, without 
his being accountable to any one, how he spent it, 
With this allowance, and what ready money he had 
by him, he went into Lancashire, (a cheap country 
to live in,) and there cohabited with Betty Grey, and 
had children by her s~having his head still full of 
inspiration, and discovering nO concern for his wife 
and children whom he had deserted, 

After some time, he was put into the Spiritual 
Court, for living in adultery, and Dr. Gastrel, the late 
Bishop of the Diocese of Chester, (in which he lived,) 
dealt with him about it. At last, the Bishop in. 
quired, in a private way, whether Mrs, Lacy would 
receive her husband again, if he could he prevailed 
with to return to her, (though how far he was com- . 
missioned for it, I cannot say,) but she Positively 
refusing a thing to which I never heard any one that 
knew the case, pretend. to say she was obliged, he 
continued living in those parts, and became a tho. 
rough-paced Conformist, knelt at the altar, and per- 
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sisted in his prophetic notions,* and irregular life, till 
he died, 1730, without any public sign of repentance. 

I have oft been thankful to God for the use He was 
pleased to make of me in this matter. J have some- 
times been inclinable to apprehend, that it.was worth 
my while to be born and come into the world, 
purely to be serviceable in this case, (in which the 
honour and credit of religion was so much concerned,) 
had I in the whole course of my life answered no 
other purpose that was sc valuable. But I shall now 
return to public matters. 

April 22, this year, (1708) a proclamation was 
published for dissolving the Parliament, and calling 
another. The writs were returnable July 8. 

The Duke of Burgundy nade the campaign in 
Flanders, with his brother the Duke of Berri; and 
the Duke of Vendéme commanded under them. 
They had a very numerous army, and their begin- 
nings were prosperous and successful. But the 
campaign ended gloriously for the Confederates; and 
the Duke of Burgundy,} and his grandfather the 
French King, were sadly mortified. 

July 18. A general thanksgiving for the success of ° 

our arms. Her Majesty went to St. Paul’s, and Dr. 
Fleetwood, Bishop of St. Asaph,{ was the preacher. 

* Whiston says: “1718. A conference was held, at my , 
house, with Mr. Lacy, and several other modern prophets :” 
see “ Mem. of Clarke,” p. 52 —Eb. 

+ See “La Vie de Fenelon” annexed to “ Examen de Con- 
science, pour un Roi,” (1747) p. 172.—Eb. 

} Very lately nominated (by the Queen especially) in the roome 
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Oct. 28, died Prince George of Denmark, second 
son to Frederick III. and younger brother to Chris- 
tian V. King of Denmark, which proved a greater 
loss to the nation than most people were at that 
time aware of. This prince was silent and quiet, 
and never appeared very vigorous or active; but 
was singularly useful in keeping the Queen steady, 
and improving his great interest in her Majesty’s 
affection,* for the public good. 


of Bishop Beveridge.: He died, 1723, Bishop of Ely, aged 
sixty-seven. See Noble’s “ Biog. Hist.” (1806) ii. 97-99. 

Two publications of Dr. Fleetwood’s have distinguished him. 
One was ‘‘An Essay upon Miracles,” in dialogues, (2d Ed. . 
1702). The author pertinently asks, “if the Devil can work 
miracles as well as Jesus Chwst; and men, assisted by the Devil, 
as well as Christ’s disciples ; what proof can miracles make that 
a doctrine is from God ?” 

Hoadly controverted the doctrine of the Essay, in “ A Let- 
ter” to the author, disputing his “ foundation” principle, “ that 
none but God can work @ true miravle.” Locke, in “ A Dis- 
course of Miracles” left unfinished, thus refers to this contro- 
versy—— 

“These thoughts concerning miracles,.were occasioned by my 
reading Mr. Fleetwood’s Essay, and the Letter writ to him on 
that subject ; the one defining a miracle to be an extraordinary 
operation, performable by God alone. And the other writing 
of miracles, without any definition of a miracle at all.” Works, 
(1740) ili. 473. See Hoadly’s Tracts, (1715) pp. 3-31, 

The other publication was “ Chronicon Pretiosum: or an ac- 
count of the English money, the price of corn, and other com: 
modities, for the last 600 years. 1707.” Gen. Biog, Dict. v. 370. 
—Ep. 

* “The Queen had been, during the whole course of her 

12 
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Bishop Burnet, in the year 1683, says that “the 
marriage that was now made with the brother of- 
Denmark, did not at all please the nation. For we 
knew that the proposition came from France; so 
it was apprehended that both Courts reckoned they 
were sure that he would change his religion.” But 
then, he adds, and really his doing so was but a piece 
of justice, that “we have seen since that time, that 
our fears were ill-grounded.” * 

It is exceeding plain, from the ill influence the 
Queen fell under, some time after, by which she was 
brought to take such unhappy steps, that the Prince’s 
life, during the continuance whereof the Queen re- 
mained so firm in those measures that were for her 
own honour, and the kingddin’s safety, was an in- 
valuable blessing; and his decease attended with 
such an entire change of measures, and so many 
unhappy consequences, a general loss.| He was 
buried at Westminster, November 13. 


marriage, dn extraordinary tender and affectionate wife. In all 
his illness, [asthma] which lasted some years, she sate up some- 
times half the night, in the bed by him, with such care and concern, 
that she was looked on very deservedly, as a pattern in this re- 
spect.” Burnet, ii. 515. See Lansdown MSS. 825-7.—Epb. 

* “Own Time,” i. pp. 562, 563.—C. 

+ Yet a nearer observer says, “ He Was so gained by the Tories, 
by the Act [for 100,000/. a year, | which they carried in his fa- 
Vour, that he was much in their interest. He was unhappily 
prevailed with, to take on him the post of High Admiral, of 
which he understood little. 


“As great errors had been committed, so great misfortunes 
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Dec. 20, Mr. Matthew. Clarke, with a number of 
- his brethren, the Dissenting ministers of the several 
denominations, waited on her Majesty with an ad- 
dress of condolence ; and were introduced by the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Sunderland.* 


had followed. All these were imputed to the Prince’s easiness, 
and to his favourites’ ill management and bad designs. This_ 
drew a heavy load on the Prince, and made his death to be less 
lamented.” Burnet, ii. 515, 516.—Ep, 

* The Address was in these words--- 

“ May it please your Majesty, 

“As we cannot but be sensibly touched with whatever nearly 
concerns your sacred Majesty, we humbly ask leave to condole 
the loss of that illustrious Prince, whose conjugal fidelity and 
affection to your royal person, and steadiness to the Protestant 
interest, in times of the gieatest danger, were so eminent and 
exemplary, 

“These, together with his other personal virtues, did not fail 
to recommend him to the highest posts of honour and trust ; 
while his stated communion was an evidence of the tenderness 
of his conscience in matters of religion, 

“We thankfully adore the Divine Providence, that, to alle- 
viate your Majesty's grief on this occasion, has blessed the Con- 
federate arms with a continued train of successes both by sea 
and land, 

“While all the world admires the conduct of those great ge- 
nerals, and the courage of those brave troops, that so often de» 
feat unequal numbers of the enemy, we cannot but take notice 
how much your Majesty’s piety, the moderation of your govern- 
ment, and your constant care to maintain the glorious cause of 
liberty, have been attended with the favourable protection of 
Heaven, and make your life and reign no less the desire and de- 
light of your people, than they are the envy and terror of your 
enemies. “ As 
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They were very graciously received, and all of 
them had the honour to kiss her Majesty’s hand. 

Nov. 16. The Parliament met. The Queen ap- 
pomted Commissioners to represent her person, on 
the account of her mourning.* The Commons made 
choice of Sir Richard Onslow for their Speaker. 


“As we thankfully acknowledge the share we have in these 
public blessings, so we repeat to your Majesty the assurance of 
our constant fidelity and affection to your Majesty’s person and 
government, which both we, and those under our care, have always 
made appear, as far as our respective capacities could extend. 

“May the same success still attend your Majesty's councils 
and arms, till the liberties of Europe are entircly vindicated, the 
violated rights of Protestants in France and elsewhere perfectly 
restored, and the Protestant succession every way secured. May 
the deliberations of your Parliamerft be constantly under the 
Divine direction, the British Union be more and more confirmed, 
and whatsoever tends to endanger it, removed. May Almighty 
God support your Majesty under your present affliction, and 
after a prosperous reign on earth, may you be late advanced to 
a crown of immortal glory.” 

Her Majesty gave them an answer in the words following. 

“TJ thank you for your address, and the assurances you give 
me of your zeal for my person and government, the Union, and 
the Protestant succession.” —C. 

* “The Queen was not only decently, but deeply affected,” 
says Burnet, ii. 516. 

According to the Duchess of Marlborough, “upon the death 
of the Prince,” the Queen “chose for her place of retirement his 
closet, and for some weeks spent many hours in it every day.” 
The Duchess ‘ was amazed at this,” supposing that “ real grief” 
would have “ made her avoid” such a place. 

Relating the circumstance, several years after, when venting 
the rancour of a displaced favourite on her supplanters, she finds, 
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I this year (1708) published a sermon preached at 
the Merchants’ Lecture in Salter’s Hall, upon occa- 
sion of the many late bankrupts. 

May 25, died Dr. Robert Frampton, the deprived 
Bishop of Gloucester,* and was interred privately 
at Standish in that county ; and September 14, Mr. 
John Spademan.+ 

I cannot find a more proper place than the close 
of this chapter, to give an account of Jonathan 
Brown, the bargeman, (one well known in Westmin- 
ster, and still remembered by many,) whose case had 
in it somewhat so much out of the way, that I have 
seldom met with any thing like it. 

It was my usual custom on the Lord’s day before 
every sacrament, to give notice of my intention to 


instead’ of attachment to the Prince's memory, that “the true 
reason of her Majesty's choosing this closet was, that the back- 
stairs belonging to it, camc from Mrs. Masham’s lodgings.” See 
“ Account of the Conduct,” pp. 264, 265 ; supra, p. 101.—Ep. 

* Aged eighty-six. See ‘* Lives of English Bishops,” (1731) 
p. 269; Athen. Oxon. (Bliss) iv. 889,—Ep. 

+ OF whom see “the Compleat History of Europe,” for this 
year, pp. 414, 415.—C, 

Mr. Rosewell, in bis funeral sermon, says, that after Mr. 
Spademan’s education “in Magdalen College, Cambridge, he 
had a living in Lincolnshire, where he preached for some time.” 
Afterwards, “ he went over to Holland, as Minister of the Eng- 
lish Church, Rotterdam,” which was, no doubt, Presbyterian. 

“He was an excellent critic in the Hebrew and Greek serip- 
tures, and competently well acquainted with French, Dutch, Ita- 
lian, and was making some progress in Spanish. He died about 
the age of threescore.” Thid.—Ep. 
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administer that ordinance, the Lord’s day following : 
also to invite such as were desirous to discourse 
with me about coming to that ordinance, to be at my 
own house on the Thursday evening before. 

At a certain time, (the year I cannot remember) 
having been out at noon, on that Thursday when, 
according to custom, I expected company in the eve- 
ning, I came home about four o'clock, and found 
several waiting forme. Among the rest, there was 
a. little old. man, who, upon my entering the room, 
cried out with an audible voice, “ Sir, here’s Jona- 
than Brown, that can neither write nor read, that, 
according to your invitation on Sunday last, is come 
to see you, and hear what you have to say to him.” 

I looked about, and knew none of the others any 
more than I did him, and found he was the oldest 
person in the company, and thereupon told him that . 
I no more invited him than others ; but now he was 
come, if I could be of any use to him I should re- 
joice. “Nay, but, Master,” said he, “how can: you 
say you did not invite me? For when you spake, 
you looked me full in the face, which to me seemed 
all one as if you had said, ‘ Jonathan Brown, do you 
come.’” TI told him that I did not know that there 
was any such person as Jonathan Brown, nor did I 
look at him, or invite him any more than others ; 
but if I could do him any service, in the best re- 
spects, it would be a real pleasure, and I should be 
thankful to God and his providence for giving me 
the opportunity. 
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He told me he was in hope that I could, and 
would, do him the greatest service in the world, by 
directing and assisting him to steer right in his way 
to heaven, the thing he most earnestly desired. “O 
Sir,” says he, “I am well known, and there are few, if 
any, that do know me, but what, if inquired of, will 
tell you that Jonathan Brown is as honest a man as 
any in the parish. But I find this won't do: I want 
something further, and I beg your advice. And that 
you may the better know how to suit your advice to 
my case, I have such a story to tell you of myself, 
as I dare say you never heard since you were born 
of your mother. But then, Sir,” said he, “I must 
make. this bargain with you, that you don’t inter- 
Tupt me, but let me gd on, my own way, till { come 
to the end; for if you put me out, I shan’t know 
how to go on where I left off, but must begin 


” 


again. 
T could not but take notice of the honest sim- 


plicity of the poor man, and the earnestness of his 
spirit, and observed several signs of a great concern ; 
and therefore determined I would let him take his 
own way, and endeavour to make such remarks on 
what he said as might be a foundation whereon 
to bottom some advice, that, with the blessing of 
God, might do him good. The rest of the company 
in the room, waiting for me as well as he, observing 
his peculiar bluntness, could not forbear smiling. T 
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-told him he might tell me his whole story, and I 
would not interrupt him. But I desired he would not; 
dilate upon all the particulars of it, but give me the - 
substance, in the narrowest compass he could. After 
which I told him I would ask him a few questions, 
and then give him the best advice I was able. In, 
this he acquiesced. . 

He had no notion either of his father or mother, 
but was put out to nurse by he knew not whom, 
while very young. . His nurse was.kind to him, and 
put him, when six or seven years of age, to a barge- 
master that plied between Ware and London. While 
a child, he was employed in such little services as he 
was capable of; and, as he grew up, approving him- 
self diligent and faithful, he «vas commended and 
trusted, and wanted not either for meat, drink or 
clothes. With this barge-master he continued until 
twenty-five years of age. 

He told me that from his childhood he was just 
to every body, and wronged no one; hated lying, 
and spoke what was true, according to the best of his 
knowledge; and found something within him, often 
telling him, that such ill things as he heard and saw, 
from day to day, were to be avoided. His master 
had a kindness for him, and much favoured him, 
though his fellow-servants and others seemed to bear 
an ill will to him, because he would not speak and 
act as they did. 

But, after all, he was uneasy ; and thought he: 
wanted something farther, though, through the igno- 
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rance in which he had been trained up, he could not 
well tell what that should be. He added, that in 
all this time he had not any notion of worship due 
to the great God, nor had been present at, or so 
much as heard of, any thing of that kind; nor so 
much as heard who or what Christ was, or observed 
the name of God mentioned by any that were about 
him, but in oaths and curses, 

He had no knowledge of any difference between 
one day and another, or indeed between good and 
evil of. any sort, but what he had from some inward 
stirrings in his own breast, which he could ‘not ac- 
count for. Upon mentioning this, I observed the 
tears ran down his cheeks, He said, that upon the 
whole, he grew so uneasy, that he could not be satis. 
fied to continue with his master any longer, but re. 
solved to run away, and shift for himself in the wide 
world. And whom should he go to, but his old 
nurse, who was yet living. . 

She blamed him for leaving his master, when he 
had no friend to betake himself to, for support, and 
would have persuaded him to return; but he told 
her, he could not live such a life any longer, and 
whatever became of him, he was fully resolved no 
more to return to it. . The great question then was 
what he must do for, a subsistence : as to which it 
was requisite he should be thoughtful, seeing the 
little money he had of his own would soon be gone. 
She at length advised him to go to London. and 2n. 
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lived: (I think) in Wapping; upon which, at length, 
he determined. 

Applying to this cousin, and telling him his case, 
he received him kindly, and told him he would assist 
him as far as he was able. One Lord’s Day morn- 
ing, while he was there, he was walking about the 
streets, to make his remarks, without knowing where 
to go, or having any thing to do. He had wandered 
as far as Temple Bar ; and walking without the gate, 
. he -observed a number of people go in at a certain 
place, and them he followed, reckoning they were 
going to see some sight. When he came in, he saw 
a great many people in seats, and one in black 
mounted high above all the rest: at which he was ° 
surprised. He heard the maf in black talking with 
great earnestness to the people present, and telling 
them they had souls as well as bodies, and there was 
another life after this; and all such as did not take 
care to serve and please God in this life, would -be 
miserable in the other, and that for ever. 

He told them also of one Jesus Christ, (of whom 
he had never heard any thing distinctly before). who 
was so exceeding kind as to come from Heaven to 
earth, to show us the way from earth to Heaven; 
and that it was only by his means that any could 
get the favour of God, so as-to be happy in that 
other life. The poor man was so affected with these 
things that before he stirred, he took up a fixed reso- 
lution, that for time to come he would never live any- 
where but where he might hear of this Jesus Christ, 


« 
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that so he might become acquainted with him, in 
order to his being made happy, and having his soul 
saved, by his means. 

Going home, he gave his cousin an account, with 
a great deal of joy, of what he had heard of Jesus 
Christ, and the resolution he had taken. He found 
his cousin had been acquainted with him long before, 
and that what he mentioned was no news at all to 
him. He thereupon, blamed his cousin, that he had 
never said any thing to him of.Christ. He told him, 
the only reason was, that he thought he had heard of 
him before as well as himself; and he told him now, . 
that he might hear of him every Sunday: at which 
he was exceedingly pleased, hoping he might get to 
be acquainted with him in time. 

At length the barge-master, concerned at the loss 
of his servant, after making great enquiry after him, 
found him out at his cousin’s, the pipe-maker 3 and 
asked him, what made him run away from him, 
Jonathan told him, he had reason enough for it, as he 
would soon let -him know. “ But, master,” said Jona- 
than, “can you charge me with doing youany wrong?” 
—*No,” says the master, “thou never wrongedst 
me, Jonathan, as I ever knew, of the worth of a far- 
thing, but hast been the most honest and faithful ser- 
vant that I ever had.”,—“ I am glad to hear that,” said 
Jonathan, “though you must have greatly injured 
me to have said, I wronged you; for I am sure'I 
brought away nothing but what was my own. - 
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come and live with me again, for I cannot do with- 
out thee.”—“ Have a care of that, master,” said 
Jonathan ; “J can assure you, I shan’t: be easily 
brought to that.”—* Why, Jonathan,” said the mas- 
ter, “ if thou wantest more wage,” (I herein use the 
very home-spun language of Jonathan himself, as he 
was discoursing with me) “I'll freely give thee more 
wage; Ill give thee what shall satisfy and content 
thee.” No, master,” said Jonathan; “no wage 
will tempt me.”—‘ Well, Jonathan,” said the mas» 
ter, “what dost think my barge may be worth ?”— 
“ T can’t well tell, master,” said Jonathan ; “I don’t 
know; but take her, hulk and tackle all together, she 
may be worth eighty pounds.”—* Well,” said the 
master; “if thou’lt come antl live with me, and be 
as faithful a servant to me as before, a quarter part 
of hér shall be thine own.”— -“ No, master,” said Jona- 
than; “no offer you can make, will tempt me any 
more to be your servant.” 

The master was very desirous to know the reason ; 
upon which Jonathan told him, that though he 
could not say that he wanted for any thing neces- 
sary as to his body, while he was in his service, yet 
that his soul, which was his better part, had been 
wholly neglected. He had bred him up like a mere 
brute, without knowing any thing of the worship of 
God, or hearing any thing of Jesus Christ, by whom 
alone he now understood he could be saved and 
made happy; and he had taken up a fixed resolu- 
tion to live no where, for the time to come, but where 
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he might have an opportunity of getting acquainted 
with Jesus Christ, whom he declared he esteemed as 
his best friend. ' 

The master endeavoured to divert Jonathan from 
such thoughts as these, which he ‘did not at all 
relish, but could not move him. Finding him fully 
resolved, and having no way to oblige him to comply 
with his motion, he left him to take his own way. 

When this shock was over, Jonathan, being sen- 
sible it was not fit he should live upon his cousin, 
witHout doing something to get his bread, offered 
to serve him as apprentice seven years, in order to 
learn his trade. He accepted of him, and Jonathan 
served him faithfully ; and, according to his resolu- 
tion, attended Divine> worship every Lord’s day, in 
order to hearing more of Jesus Christ. When his 
time was, expired, not liking that business, he turned 
his thoughts to the water, upon which he had been 
bred up, and first laboured in lighters and barges as 
a servant to others. an 

Living thriftily and saving all he could, and Pro- 
vidence favouring him, he at length, in process of 
time, got first a smaller vessel of his own, and then 
a larger; till he came and settled at Westminster, 
where he had an established reputation as an honest 
man, and was worth money. From that time, he 
told me he was a constant hearer of my predecessor; 
Mr. Alsop, as he was also of me, upon my succeed- 
ing him, though I had never heard any thing of him 
till the time of his thus coming to me. 
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He was. then turned of sixty. I began with asking. 
him, whether he had reason to believe he was exer 
baptized ? He answered, he was well assured of that; 
by his old nurse, who told him that she was at his 
christening. I asked him, if he knew what his, hap-. 
tism bound and obliged him to ? He answered, that 
he did not doubt but it obliged him to have lived. 
better than he had done; but that he hoped a mer+ 
ciful God would forgive him: all that was amiss. 
Going to enter upon particulars, about man’s fall 
from God, his recovery by grace, the terms of for-. 
giveness, and the nature of regeneration and sanctifi- 
cation, I found he was very much to seek. He told 
me he was not book-learned; and could neither 
write nor read, which he much lamented; but 
hoped God would make him a merciful allowance 
in consideration of his unhappy education. 

I asked him, how it came about that, when he, 
for so many years before, had been so pleased with 
hearing of Jesus Christ, he should have taken no 
pains to get a distinct knowledge of him, in all this 
time? He told me, that he had attended upon God - 
on Lord’s days, duly, in public worship, and called 
upon him in private as he was able, and had endea- 
voured to learn to read, on purpose that he. might be 
able to consult his Bible, and distinctly learn the 
way to heaven ; but he found himself incapable. He 
added, that he had been forced to take abundance. of 
pains to pick up a livelihood, and God had therein 
wonderfully succeeded and blessed him, and he was 
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ashamed he had not made better retutns; but this he 
could say, that he most earnestly desired to be the 
Lord’s, and there Was nothing that he valued like 
his favour. 

When I asked him why he did not apply to somé 
minister in private for direction and advice, he toid - 
me he never’ had opportunity of “acquaintance witht 
any minister, though he had heard a great many 
preach and pray, which he hoped he was the better 
for. He added, that he was afraid of conversing . 
with ministers alone, for fear they should despise 
him, when they observed his ignorance, and discou- 
rage him, instead of giving him assistance, has 

I asked him further, whether he never thought it 
his duty to remember “Christ and his dying love at 
his table, which - was a charge he had given all his 
followers, that hoped to reach Heaven and happi- 
ness by his means ? He told me, he had been often 
thinking of it, (and more than ever before, upon his 
hearing me discourse often freely in the pulpit upon 
that duty,) but that he knew not how to imagine 
that such a Poor, ignorant, despicable creature as 
he was, could ever be worthy of such an honour. 

I blamed him, that though he had been an hearer 
of my predecessor, ‘Mr. Alsop, for a great many 
years, he yet never would venture to go and talk 


that he should after all come to me with .so much 
frankness. He told me that he had been often think- 
ing of visiting Mr. Alsop. bunt thas cf... 1 Ct, 
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-and-he Wad been discouraged. by. the:sternnéss 

i look. As for me, also, he sometimes thought 
that I overlooked him, when he was disposed to take 
notice of me with pleasure and great respect. But, 
he said, that on the Lord’s day before he came-¢o.me, 
when I invited persons to my house out of the pul- 

" pit, he thought I looked very pleasantly upon him, 
as if desirous he should come; and thereupon he 
took up a resolution that nothing should prevent his 
coming. SN Sis U5ad beaker 
» Asking him, what he now. desired of me, and 
expected from me? he told me, that like a faith- 
ful minister of Christ, I should direct him how to 
bottom his. hopes rightly for heaven, that he might 
go upon such grounds, as flot to ‘be in danger of 
miscarrying. Asking him further, whether he would 
be. willing to take pains to get what knowledge was 
necessary, and was disposed to receive and listen to 
instruction, he burst into tears, and told me he was 
ready and willing with all his soul, and should be 
extremely thankful both to God and me: which put 
me presently in mind of the man in the Gospel, that 
cried to our Saviour, “I believe; Lord, help mine 
unbelief.” Mark ix. 24. 

I could not help being much affected with this 
poor man’s case, and told him that I was very. will- 
ing to take pains with him, to help him by degrees 
to such knowledge as was necessary, without which 
the heart could not be good, nor his state safe. He 
told me, I should find him a very dull scholar, and 
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that he knew not how to-express hitnself, nor indeed 
to take things in, like others that had better capa 
cities; but he would Pray to God to help him, ‘and 
earnestly desired me to pray for him. ] gave him 
@ short explication of the Principles'tf religion, atid. 
put him upon getting one to read it over to Hith , 
again and again, and told him; that if he would ceitié 
to me at such times as I mentioned, I would dig 
Course things over particularly with him. Ags for 
expressing himself to me about the things of. reli. 
gion, ‘he might take his own plain way, without 
cramping himself with words and phrases; and in 
my discoursing with him, I would endeavour to turn 
things several Ways, that so he might take them in 
one way, if he did not in another.. He went away 
much pleased, and very thankful ; saying, again and 
again, he hoped God would reward me. 

As I had Opportunity, afterwards, T enquired ‘this 
Poor man’s character, of Some: that’ lived in“hig 
neighbourhood, others that he dealt with in the way 
of business, and others that were acquainted with 
him. All gave him the character of a sincere honest 
man, ready to help any one he knew, that wanted 
help, as far as he was able, and that would not 
wrong @ worm, which was the very expression that 
T remember many made use of concerning him, 

‘He afterwards visited me frequently, and I dig: 
coursed him with great freedom about the main 
principles of religion, endeavouring to help him to 
right notions of the happiness of man while inne- 
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eerit; ‘the: sinfliess and misery ‘of the state into 
whicl’ he ‘fell, the great work of redemption, : the 
nature of the covenant, the evil of sin, and the ex- 
céllency of holiness: the duties and blessings of vital 
Christianity, the evidence that supernatural revela- 
tion was attended with, and the purifying nature of 
Christian hopes. Afterwards, I endeavoured to give 
him ‘an insight into the nature of the two sacra- 
ments, that I might help him to improve his. bap- 
tisms'and assist him in preparing for. the Lord’s Sup- 
‘per. This was a work of time and pains. 

Poor Jonathan used abundance of application, 
and appeared very warmly concerned to get what 
knowledge was necessary upon those heads on which 
I discoursed with him. But he found it attended 
with abundance of difficulty. However, at length, 
he arrived at such a degree of knowledge, and what 
he did attain to was attended with such marks and 
evidences of sincerity, that I durst not deny admit- 
ting him to the Lord’s table, notwithstanding that I 
found he could as well carry a mountain upon his 
shoulders, as learn to read at his age. 

He was, afterwards, exceedingly pleased and satis- 
fied, and often declared that he knew not how to 
express his thankfulness to God in the first place for 
his great mercy to him; and to me, in the next 
place; for. the pains I had taken. with him. His 
heart seemed wholly set on doing good. 

In one of his visits, he brought’ a bag of money, 
and told me he was very sensible he had but a little 
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time before him to do good in; and desired me to’ 
take what I thought good out of the bag, and dis- 
tribute to such objects of charity as I was acquainted 
with, the relieving whom might be for the glory of 
God; and signified to me, that I could not in any: 
way give hima truer satisfaction and pleasure, ‘than’ 
by directing him to any thing by which he anight! 
glorify that God to whom he was infinitely indébted; 

His. discourse in the whole of his conversation’ . 
was very serious, and all his behaviour exemplary. 
No one frequented divine worship with more con- 
stancy, or a greater appearance of seriousness ; and 
the Lord’s Day was no sooner over, than he longed 
for the next. The whole of his behaviour was 
indeed very exemplary, and it continued so for ‘the 
remainder of his life. 

Missing him, one Lord’s day, my heart misgave 
me that he was not well, and I determined to make 
enquiry after him ; but was prevented by a message, 
early the next morning, that Jonathan’ Brown was 
very ill, and if I desired to see him alive, it was re- 
quisite I should be with him some time that day. I 
went in the morning, and found him in a very bad 
condition. He had the disteraper called the miserere, 
and though he had good advice, yet nothing afforded 
him any relief. 2 : 

There was a mixed company in the room, talking 
and chatting with great freedom. Stepping to the 
bed-side, I said, ‘‘ Honest Jonathan, how is it with 
thee ?”—“Ah, Sir,” said he, “Jonathan is a-going.”— 
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“Going,” said I, “ whither art thow going ?”—*« To 


my God, Sir,” said he, “I hope.” I hope s0-to0, - 


said I: “but then,” I added, “I prythee let me 
know in a narrow compass, and in thy own way, 
the ground of this thy hope.” Why, Sir,” said he, 
“you know, as I have often told you, that I can 
neither write nor read ; I wish I could : but I have 
heard from several ministers, whose faithfulness I 
have no reason to call in question, and from you in 
particular, who I am satisfied durst not impose on. 
me, that if I gave myself heartily to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, God would be merciful, even to such a poor 


miserable sinner as I am, and own me for his: and— 


that this was. the sum of the whole Gospel. Now, 
Six” says hé, “if I ever did’ any thing heartily all 


the days of my life, I gave myself, my whole self: to. 


Christ at his table: and therefore I hope that.-God 
for his sake, will be gracious to me, pardon my sins, 
and take me to himself in heaven, whenever he 
calls me from hence.” I endeavoured to strengthen, 
comfort, and encourage him; and afterwards recom- 
mended him to God in prayer. He died that evening, 
not. only peaceably, but triumphantly. To God be 
the praise ! 

I have told the substance of this passage, at dif- 
ferent times, to several persons, who have been not a 
little pleased with it, and made it their request to me 
to leave some account of it behind me, that it might 
not be lost, -but remain for the edification of others, 
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that promise I this way discharge ; solemnly assuring 
any whom it, may concern, that I have not at all 
exaggerated, but that the whole of this account is 
strictly true. 

Another passage that I recollect, I.could not help. 
thinking.remarkable. Sitting one day in my study, 
while I. lived in Dorset-court, in Channel-row, my, 
servant told me there was a woman below, very desi+ 
rous to speak with me. She did not know her, but 
she seemed to be a person under some considerable 
trouble. Ordering her to come up, I, upon the , figst 
glance, could see trouble in her countenance, and de- 
sired her to sit down. She appeared to be in con- 
fusion, told me she was in great distress of Spirit, 
but hoped I would excuse her, and make her some 
allowance. I desired her to endeavour to recover 
her spirits, and not be too hasty in mentioning the 
particulars of her case; but to take a little time ‘0 
think, and then. to, proceed; and if her case was 
such, that'I could perceive I was capable of advising 
or assisting her, she would find I should not be back- 
ward. : 

She paused, for some time, and then began with 
telling me she neither was a Dissenter, nor ever ip- 
tended to be one, though she, in her present per- 
plexity, applied to me for advice. I told her I had 
not made any inquiry what she was or whence she 
came; and therefore she might very well have 
spared. that suggestion ; and added, that if shé was a 
Papist, a Turk, or a Jew, while in distress, if I could 
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adwise,er, assist her,,J should do: it-réadily.. -Shorsaid, 
she, therefore thought it proper to mention that:frdm 
the. first, that I might not have a mistaken notion 
concerning her, or be led to think her ungrateful, 
supposing she found satisfaction and benefit by my 
advice (as she hoped she might) if I observed she 
did not afterwards worship God among the Dis- 
senters. I told her, that was no concern of mine; 
she must judge for herself, and, act as she was 
perguaded in her own mind. 

However, finding in the midst of ee doulte, + to 
the cause of which I was yet an utter stranger, so 
great a zeal for the Church by law established, 
and the ministrations of. it, as her discourse dis- 
covered, I asked her, how it 8ame about she did not 
apply: to one of the ministers of her own Church 
under her trouble, and what was the occasion of 
her coming to me for advice? But then I added, 
that I did not put this question with any design to 
excuse myself from giving her what advice I was 
able, for which I was ready when she had opened 
her case, but only because this: was what appeared 
to me to have an aspect a little particular. 

She told me, she was very sensible of it, and ex- 
pected I should make that inquiry: but she had an 
answer ready, which she thqught. would be very 
satisfactory ; that she thought she had most reason 
to expect her remedy from the same hand. from 
whence her wound came. This, I confess, surprised, 
me yet more, and I could not guess what it was she 
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wounding her, when I knew her-not, nor knéw: that 
I had ever:seen her before, or: heard there’ was' suth 
a person in being. : 

She told me, thereupon, a it was a: discourse 
she had heard from me, upon the Eighth Command- 
ment, against. stealing, that . occasioned the - “great 
trouble. of .her mind; that had led her: ‘to thigk 
that I was the most proper person she could apply't6 
for advice. I told her it was much that one so 
zealous for the Established Church as she appeared 
to be, could venture upon becoming an auditon of 
one of my character. To which she replied, ‘that 
was purely providential. She was walking near ‘thy: 
Meeting, and met with a shower of rain, and catiie 
in there for shelter. Vhappened to be at that ‘time 
insisting on the necessity of restitution, where otir 
neighbours had been injured, and showing how tie 
cessary our performance of that, as far as we ‘were 
able, was to our haying peace with God, or a: true 
quiet of mind, had so disquieted her, who knew 
herself in that respect to have been grossly guilty, 

- that. from that time forward she could have no rest 
in her own spirit. 

I told her where she had wronged any, and could 
not find out the persons, it was her best way to make 
restitution to God, the great proprietor, through ‘the 
hands of the poor whom he had made his receivers’ 
and: that it was enough, and to all intents and par: 
poses sufficient, that where she did not ‘know’ the 
persons whom she had injured, she should take care 
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make-use of other hands for the conveyance of 
it; oresend it in such a way as that they could not 
be able to discover from what quarter it came. 
About a fortnight after, she came again, and 
brought me some money, which she desired I would 
give away to proper objects of charity, which she 
told me was part of what she had injuriously taken 
from others, though the persons were wholly un- 
known to her. The other part she would give away 
herself. She also brought me a few parcels of money, 
which she desired I would restore with my own 
hands to the parties she had injured, dropping what 
I thought proper upon the occasion. She left it to my 
diseretion, either to make it eae who the person 
was that had injured them ornot, as I saw good. 
Another remarkable occurrence was this. As I 
was going, one day from Westminster into the City, 
designing to dine with Sir Richard Levet, I landed 
at Trigg Stairs. Walking up, from the water-side 
towards Maiden Lane where he lived, I was over- 
taken by a woman who had seen me pass by, and 
ran very eagerly after me, till she was almost out of 
breath. She seemed greatly frightened, and caught 
hold of me, begging me, for God’s sake, to go back 
with her. I asked her what the matter was, and 
what she had to say to me? She told me there was 
a man had just hanged himself in a cellar, and was 
cut down, and she ran up, and saw me go by, and was 
overjoyed at my coming so seasonably; and begged.of 
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me, for the Lord’s sake, that I would go back with 
her, and pity the poor man. I asked her what she 
expected from me, and whether she thought I could 
bring a dead man to life. She told me, the man 
was not dead, but was cut down alive, and come to 
himself; and. that. she hoped if at such a.season as 
this. he was seriously talked with, it might do him 
good. 

Though I was an utter stranger to the woman, Y 
was yet prevailed with by her earnestness and tears, 
which. were observed by all that passed, to go back 
with her. She carried me up stairs into an hand- 
some dining-room. I found a grave elderly woman 
sitting in one corner, a younger woman in ano- 
ther, a down-looking man, that had discontent in his 
countenance, and seemed to be between thirty and 
forty years of age, in a third corner, and a chair 
standing in the fourth, as if set for me; and upon 
that I placed myself. ‘ 

After a ‘short silence, I told the three persons, 
that I did not know either who I was come to, or 
what I was come for, but that a woman had followed 
me in the street, and by her earnestness and impor- 
tunity brought me back, telling me a melancholy 
story of one that was attempting to dispatch him- 
self, and was happily prevented: and that though a 
Stranger to them, yet I could not but be affected 
with such an instance of the devil’s power, to blind 
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whether it -was-he that: was:so weary: of life, as:to go 
to threw it‘away while God was pleased to spare. it, 
and.cast himself headlong into perdition. 

He told me that he was that unhappy man, ’.that 
thought himself so wretched at present, that. it could 
not be worse with him in another life than it was in 
this: and who therefore had attempted to put a 
period to his life. I told him I had nothing to do 
to pry into the:particularities of his case; but out of 
an. hearty. good-will, would advise him to fix upon 
some friend with whom he could be entirely free, 
and open his case to him without any reserve, which 
might be for his advantage. 

«He told. me,. he was a constant hearer of Mr, 
Daniel, Burgess. Upon which I advised him -to be 
free with him, and open his case to him in all the 
particularities of it, hiding nothing from him, that 
he found any matter of concern or trouble. He 
told me, that he could be as free with me, as with 
him, or any one else, if I would give him the hear- 
ing; and he begged I would do it. Upon this, I 
promised .to call there in the afternoon, and if I 
found he was free with me, I would give him the 
best advice I was able. According to my promise I 
called, and had some conversation with the man 
alone, and with him and hisavife and her mother, 
all together. 

The man’s great uneasiness arose from family 
differences, which had risen pretty high. All sides 
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so; and, according to-the usual observation, .found 
faults on both sides, though one side. might be-most 
faulty. I blamed both on one side: and :the other, 
what appeared amiss, They :heard me with : pa- 
tience, and appeared much concerned for. what-was 
passed, and promised: great:-caution for ‘the: future. 
I put up a prayer with them, and they were very 
thankful for the time and pains I Spent upon them, 
and called upon me some time after, at my own 
house, and renewed their thanks; and seemed very 
much disposed to mind their duty, and study to pro- 
mote each other’s comfort to their utmost. When I 
inquired after them at some distance of time, in- 
tending them a visit, that J might see whether they 
fulfilled their repeated promises and engagements, 
they were gone, and no one could give me any 
account of them. 





CHAPTER VII. 


1709. 


The Account of Public Matters continued.—Of my Journey 
into North Britain, reception there, and return from thence. 


1709. Jan. 1. Dr. Wintiam Luioyp, the de- 
prived Bishop of Norwich,* departed this life: at 


* While occupying a former see, this Bishop had exacted 
from “ Thomas Ashenden, Rector of Dingley, Northampton- 
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Hammergeyiths.« He was peculiarly valued: by Arch- 
bishop-Saneroft, who granted him a commission, 3s 
his-eldest suffragan, to act in all matters purely spi- 
ritual, with full archiepiscopal power,* and he acted, 
by virtue of it, till his death; but so cautiously, as 
to give as little umbrage as might be to the bishops 
in the vacated sees. 

The Parliament continued sitting. The Lords 
first went on the state of the kingdom at the time 
of the late invasion. Lord Haversham, (according: to 
his custom,) made a very warm and eager speech. 


shire, a public recantation in the Cathedral of Peterborough, at 
the time'of divine service,” for having “ published a new exposi- 
ti@W'6f ‘the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Commandments.” 
See'the abject and humiliating confession imposed on this cler- 
gyman in “the Lives of English Bishops,” (1781) p. 310.—Ep: 

* This Commission may be met with in the “Life of Mr. 
John Kettlewell,” p. $46.—C. 

Bishop Lloyd maintained “ that Kings have their power from 
God, and are accountable only to him for the exercise of it.” 
For this, “ upon Sancroft’s death,” be had been “recommended 
to King James, to have his nomination for Canterbury.” Burnet, 
ii. 183, ‘ 

“There have beén men,” says Major Cartwright, “ even Eng- 
lishmen, who have written books, in order to prove that persons, 
neither wiser nor better, but oftentimes more worthless and des- 
picable than other men, have been elevated for their own sakes ; 
and have had a divine right to be the ‘guardians, the guides, and 
lawgivers of mankind. I am, myself, inclined to believe that 
the Deity is no such respecter of persons.” See “The Legis- 
lative Rights of the Commonalty vindicated. By John Cart- 
wright.” 4 Ed. (1777) p. 7.—Ep. 

+ See “ Proceedings of the Lords,” ii. 247~260,——Ep, 
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It appeared that Scotland had been destitute of all 
means of defence, till a trifling supply was sent from 
Berwick. The ministry made no other excuse, but 
that the Pretender’s attempt had been managed with 
So great privacy, that it could not be known, ‘with 
certainty, ‘beforehand. Lord Haversham, knowing 
that Kerr of Kersland had told the Lord Treasurer 
of the steps taken by the friends of the Pretender, 
a year before, sent for that gentleman to London, by 
a letter from Dr. Hutton, desiring him to bring his 
papers.. But that letter happening to miscarry, and 
the Whig Lords finding other employment for Kerr* 
at home, he did not come up; and it not appearing 
that the Lord Treasurer and the Ministry had any 
previous advertisements of the proceedings of the 
enemies, they were acquitted. : 

In this session, a bill passed for the general natu- 
ralization of foreign Protestants, at Which some were 
greatly disturbed.t. Complaint was made to the 
Commons of a printed pamphlet upon the Sacra- 
mental Test, which was voted “a scandalous and 
seditious libel,” and ordered to be. burnt. The 


* See his “ Memoirs,” pp- 67, 68.—C, 

t “ All ended in a joint address of both Houses, that much 
and effectual care had beep taken, by those employed by her 
Majesty, at the time of the intended invasion, to disappoint her | 
Majesty’s enemies, both at home and abroad.” See “ Proceed- 
ings of the Lords,” ii. 260.—Ep, 

} See“ Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. Charles late 
Earl of Halifax.” p. 149. &e__C_ 
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author was found to’ be old Mr. Humphrey,” who 
owning it, before the House, was dismissed without 
censure.} - 

' February 17.- A cudtapriae for the successes 
of the latter part of the foregoing year, was ob- 


. served with solemnity. At the-close of the session 


there came out an Act of Grace. - a 

- The French having been so unsuccessful last year, 
sbme proposals for peace were made at the Hague; 
by Monsieur de Rouille and the Marquis de Torcy, 
but were not delivered in writing. They were con- 
ferred upon, by the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene, in conjunction with the deputies of the 
States, and they all concurred in declaring them 
unsatisfactory. 

This year (1709) I took a journey into North Brie 
tain, and travelled upwards of twelve hundred miles. 
It was usual with me, in this part of my life, in the 
time of spring, to take a journey for health and diver- 
sion; and I had at this time been advised by physicians 
to take a long journey. I had been oft earnestly in- 
vited into North Britain by my good friend Mr. Car- 
staires,{ and many others; and had promised to at- 
tempt it some time or other, and this time seemed as 
convenient as any. For the Union having been so 
lately eomipasted, a friendly correspondence Denon 


** See vol. i. p. 371.—Ep. 


+ This pamphlet may be found in “ Compleat History of Eu 
rope,” for this year, (1709) p. 464, &e.—C. 
I See vol. i. pp. 172, 173.—Ep. 
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the brethren there and us in South Britain, was 
thought very desirable. I was also willing to know the 
state of their universities, because my eldest son, bred 
at. the Grammar School in Westminster, was in a 
little time to be sent to one place or other, in order to 
academical education. By seeing on the spot how 
the Scottish colleges were managed, I should. be bet- 
ter able to judge, how fit it would be for him to have 
(a part at least, of) his education in one of them. 

These were the motives to my journey north- 
ward; and that it might be the more agreeable, I 
carefully sought for suitable company. At length 
I fixed on Mr. John Baker, (a young preacher, since 
pastor to a congregation at Brentford, in the room 
of Mr. John Walker,) “Mr. John Lavington, a stu- 
dent of divinity, since a settled minister in Exeter ;* 
and my wife’s nephew, Mr. Charles Morton, (a youth 
of great hopes) since deceased. Mr. Lowe; a Scot- 
tish minister, then. in town, and about returning 
home, we took with us, which had several conve- 
niences. We had also two servants. 

Not knowing but there might be some fresh dis- 
turbance, in the North, in favour of the Pretender, 
I thought it highly proper to have a pass from the 
Secretary's office. I accordingly waited on Lord Sun- 
derland, who readily gave me one, in which were the 
names of all our company. We were recommend- 
ed to the favour and assistance of all magistrates, 

* Where he will appear, infra, in the Trinitarian disputes, — 
Ep. 
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officers,‘and friends of the Government; for which we 
might‘have occasion in the course of our journey. 
We set forward in April, on Monday morning, 
reached York, Friday evening, and continued there 
till Monday morning following. Dr. Coulton, the 
worthy pastor of a congregation there, treated us 
with abundant respect and civility. But the good 
Lady Hewley, a person eminent for her piety and 
charity,* was at that time so ill, that, notwithstand- 
ing she was very desirous of a visit from me, yet 


* Drake, (“History and Antiquities of York,”) mentions “ a 
neat, but small hospital, founded by Lady Hewley, relict of Sir 
Jolin Hewley, of Bell-hall, sometime member for this city. This 

" Jady died a Presbyterian, and the hospital was designed for:ten 
old women of that persuasion.” Eboracum, (1786) .p. 274. 

The “hospital, in St. Martin’s Micklegate, was established by 
Dame Sarah Hewley, about 1709. It contains twenty roonis, 
inhabited by one married woman and her husband, (by whom 
prayers are read every morning and evening,) and nine widows, 
or unmarried women, required, on admission, to be fifty-six. 

“ Eighteen pounds per year is paid (thirty shillings monthly) 
to the husband, and the like to the nine single women. The 
qualification for admission is, that they repeat from memory the 
Lord’s Prayer, theTen Commandments, and Mr. Bowles’s Cate- 
chism.” See “ Reports of Commissioners for inquiring concern- 
ing Charities,” xii. 672. Of Mr. Bowles, and his intrigues 
with Monk, in 1660, see “ Diary of Burton,” iii. 291, 292. 

There is also “Lady Hewley’s Charity,” instituted, “1709, 
for teaching the children of the poor in any of the parishes of 
the Ainstey of York, or elsewhere in the county, in reading, 
writing, and working.” Also an annual distribution of coals to 
“ necessitous persons chosen by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen.” 
Reports, xii. 674, xiii. 606. 
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she was not able to bear it, during the short time of 
my stay. At my return to Westminster, that gene- 
rous lady was pleased to send me a noble mark of 
her bounty, on my part altogether unexpected, 

At York, we saw the Cathedral, reckoned one of 
the most. noble structures.in Europe, anid the Chapt 
ter-house (extremely fine atid curious)’ also’: the: 
County Gaol, lately built, and very commodious, 
We went down the river Ouse, to the Archbishop’s 
palace at Bishop’s Thorp, where we looked a little 
over his library, and found it a valuable collection. 

Thence, towards Newcastle, a close and smoky 
place, remarkable for traffic, and the riches and plenty 
usually attending. We Stayed here but one night, yet 
saw the Town-house, Exchange, and Custom-house. 
Next morning, we went forwards for Scotland. Mr. 
Bennet, minister of the chief congregation in that 
town,* bore.us company. We passed through Mor 

Lady Hewley, also bequeathed a considerable estate to trus- 
tees of the Presbyterian denomination; the income to be annu- 
ally applied to the support of ministers and places for Dissenting 
worship, in the northern counties, > 

A very active and efficient trustee of this bequest, during the 
larger part of a century, was Samnel Shore, Esq., who has just 
closed a life extended beyond ninety years, and devoted, to the 
latest period, by the wise and liberal occupation of an influ- 
ential station and an ample fortune, to highly useful and honour: 
able pursuits. See « Monthly Repos.” NS. iii, 68, 336 ; “ Biow 
graphical Notices” annexed to « A Sermon delivered at Norton, 
on the 16th of November, 1828, by Henry Hunt Piper.”.—Ep. 

* As successor to Dr, Gilpin, 1699. Mr, Bennet died 1726, 
aged fifty-two. See “the History of the Hanover-square 

~ 
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peth and Aliiwitk; in ‘our way to Berwick, and there 
hiad some free conversation with Mr. Hosteyses 
Dr. Harle, the Dissenting ministers. 

As we drew towards Berwick, we had an inclina- 
tion stirring to go a little out of our road, and visit 
Holy Island, that formerly bore the name of Lindis- 

_ farne, the place wheré Aidan, Finan, and Colman, 
three Scottish Presbyters, (much noticed in ancient 
British history,) who came from the Isle of Hii,* (on 
the west of Scotland, and in ancient times famous 
for its monastery) to gain Christian ‘converts, plant 
churches, and. ordain: ministers ia. Northumberland, 
lived and preached’ The island is a desolate place, 
“in'which we could find nothing remarkable. We-saw 
the ruins of an old church, but could meet’ with 
none that could give us the least intelligence of those : 
Scottish worthies, or indeed of any other sort. 

Therefore, we were for hastening to Berwick ; 
but, going to take horse, we found what was main 
land, when we entered, covered with sea, which we 


Congregation, Newcastle,” by their present exemplary and 
justly respected “minister. See ‘‘ Monthly Repos.” (1811) 
vi. 515-517. 

The “work by which Mr. Bennet is best and most usefully 
known to practical Christians,” is his “ Christian Oratory.” Ibid. 
p. 516. His acquaintance with modern English history appears 
in his “ Memorial of the Reformation (chiefly in England) and of 
Britain’s deliverances from Popery and Arbitrary Power, to the 
year M.DCCXLX. 2d Ed. 1721.” See “ Memoirs of Bennet,” 
by Dr. Toulmin. bid. (1808) ii. 341, 453.—Ep. 

* Jona, See Hawkins’s “ Johnson,” pp. 475, 479.— Ep. 
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might have expected, had we consulted yenerable 
Bede, who tells us,* that this place, “ by the-access 
and recess of the tide, is twice every day encom- 
passed with the sea as an island, and as often joined 
to the main land, the shore -being uncovered.” We 
were forced to stay till the.tide was out, employing 
ourselves in gathering up the things they cal}. St. 
Cuthbert’s beads, which are of no value, Ge. 

The stop we made here, proved an inconvenience. 
Though we rode pretty hard afterwards, we could 
not reach Berwick until the gates were shut, and the 
bridge drawn up. Calling to the sentinel, he told 
us the keys were carried to the Deputy Governor, 
and there was no entrance until morning. Asking 
what course we must” take to get a lodging that 
night, (being about eleven in company,) he answered 
we might be accommodated at the public house at 
the foot of the bridge. The master of the house ; 
told us he had. not so much as a single bed to spare. 
We also found that if we were forced to’ take up 
there all night, our horses would be but poorly ac- 
commodated ; but how to get better quarters was the 
difficulty. ° 

Discoursing the landlord, I enquired whether he 
thought the sentinel might not be prevailed with te 
step to the Deputy Gavernor, and get the keys. He 
replied, that things of this nature were sometimes 
done, though not often; but that, if I was for trying, 

* “ Hist. Eccles. Gent. Angl.” L, iii. ¢. 3.—€, Biog. Brit. 
i. 97,—Ep. 
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he would ‘go along with re, and this utmost 
interest. - Going, therefore, again to the bridge,.and 
calling to the sentinel, I told him we could have no 
‘good convenience cither for ourselves or horses, at 
the place he had sent us to. The landlord confirmed 
it, telling him that his house was full. I begged him 
therefore to step to the Deputy Governor's, and desire 
the keys, and offered him half a crown to drink her 
Majesty’s health, for his pains. I added, he might 
assure the gentlemen we were all hearty friends. of 
the Government, that I was an acquaintance of Lord 
Sunderland’s, and had his pass about me; and was 
satisfied my Lord would resent it, should entrance - 
into the town be refused us, merely because we were 
so unhappy as to be benightefl. The landlord added 
his entreaties, and put him in mind that something 
of the same nature had been done not long before. 
Hereupon, the sentinel took down our names and 
places of abode, which I recited to him; and asking 
where we designed to lodge, I told him at the Post 
House. Upon this, he told us he would make a trial, 
and hoped he might prevail; and if I would go back 
to my present jandlord’s, I should hear from him in 
half an hour. About that time he came back, and 
told me he had got the keys, and the gates were 
open. We presently mounted our horses, passed the 
bridge, and entered the gates. I made good my 
promise to the sentinel, and rode on to the Post 
House. Our coming so late, and fetching the keys 
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from the Deputy Governor's, gave a sort of alarum 
to the town; so that all the way we passed along, 
the people were. pretty generally got with lights to 
their windows and doors, to see who and what + was 
coming. 

No*sooner were we got to. the Post, House, than 
the Deputy Governor came, asked for me by. name, 
and, after salutations passed, enquired whether I Was. 
personally acquainted with Lord Sunderland. J 
told him I was, and had been so, several years, 
and produced my pass, which he frankly owned to 
be very full and respectful, and thereupon offered 
me and my company any service he was able to do 
us. I thanked him for the civility he had shown 
us, and told him we needed nothing farther. He 
called for wine, and drank the Queen’s and my 
Lord's health, and had a little talk of news, and the 
Pretender, &c., and then left us to our repose, . He 
earnestly invited me to take a dinner with him, the 
next day; but I told him I was hastening to the 
General Assembly, then sitting a at Edinburgh, and ac- 
cepting his invitation would hinder me a whole day; 
and, thereupon, begged his excuse. « He was at first 
very pressing, but at length dropped his_importu- 
nity, and wished me a good journey. 

Next. day we went for Dunbar, where we had a 
sight of that neck of land, (not a mile and a half from 
sea to sea) in which Cromwell and his army were shut _ 
up,’as in a pound, in 1650, when he was in so much 
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danger, and afterwards gained'so greatity victory over 
the Scottish army.* Leaving my company behind in 
bed, I, the next morning, (Saturday) with Mr. Lowe 
and my servant, rode to Edinburgh to get lodgings, 
before the rest arrived. We got there by ten o'clock, 
and were soon provided, and by three o'clock the 
rest arrived. We had presently a great number (of 
visitors; ministers, gentlemen .and citizens, vying: 
with each other who should show us most civility. 
» Monday. I went into the Assemby, conducted by. 
Mr. Carstaires; the Earl of Glasgow: sitting -as the 
Queen’s Commissioner, and Mr. Currey of Haddington, 
Moderator: I was placed upon a bench at the foot of 
the throne, at the right hand of the Moderator, and: 
liad liberty to attend, frdm day to day, and hear all 
that passed, making my remarks and observations. 
To get the better insight into their affairs, Inet only 
went into “the Committee of Overtures,” and “ the 
Committee of Bills,” but had a meeting, (every even-~ 
ing, over a glass of wine,) which had in it one out of 
each of their Synods, who by kindly giving me am ac- 
count of what had passed in their respective Synods, 
“with regard to the several matters laid before their 
Genera] Assembly, gave me a clear and distinct view 
of their proceedings. When IJ afterwards told Mr. 
Carstaires of this aim and practice, he, with his wont- 
ed frankness, cried out, “ Verily to spy out our naked- 
ness are you come; and had you spent ever so much 
time in contriving a way to discover all our defects 


* See “ Diary of Burton,” i. pp. xvii, cxlvii—-Ep. 
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at once, you could not have fixed on one more effec- 
tual.”. That which I take to have been more remark: 
able, was, thatenot one in all the company was for 
the Jure Divino of.the Presbyterian form of Church 
government, though they freely submitted to it.. The 
selecting such a company for:-this purpose, was the: 
project: of Dr. Cumming, Professor 6f Ecclesiastical 
History in the college of Edinburgh, since deceasedi- 

The Commissioner kept a magnificent table, hav= 
ing an allowance from the crown, and a number of 
noblemen, gentlemen, and ministers were invited to 
its I was twice invited, and found all things ma- 
naged with considerable grandeur, and in the utmost 
order and’ decency. 

I took particular notice of two things, er 
before this Assembly. One, the case of the parish of 
Crawford John, in Clydsdale; the other, of a minister’ 
in the North, by the Synod of Aberdeen. In. the: ' 
former, the minister recommended by -the. Preshy= 
tery, though agreeable enough to many ‘of the péo- 
ple, was one against whom the.Earl of Selkirk, the 
chief heritor of the parish, had a particular distaste, 
on account of an affront received froth him. Though 
he was to pay the fixed minister an yearly salary, 
yet he utterly refused to pay it to this person, with 
whom he resolved to have nothing to do. 

When this matter was to come before the General: 
Assembly, most of the graver ministers were appre- 
hensive of the consequence, and some persuaded me 
to argue with the younger members, in order to the 
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convincing them.of the need there was to act warily 
in-such an affair. I did my endeavour the day be- 
fore, and on the morning of the day,when the mat- 
ter was to come under consideration, .but to little 
purpose. I told them freely, that, as far as I could 
perceive, they were far from consulting the interest 
of their church, by. running the hazard of disgusting 
their nobility, when it lay in their power to oblige 
them, without breaking in upon their usual ecclesias- 
tical methods, in any thing material. : 

That which they seemed to agree in was.a formed 
resolution to put it to the trial, whether their Pres- 
byteries had in reality any power. They said, it was 
evident (whatever might be pretended) they had no 
power at all, if a nobleman was at liberty to,control 
them at his pleasure. I told them, I thought they 
might easily strain that string until it cracked; but 
there was no moving them. 

When the matter was before the Assembly, and an 
account had been given of past proceedings, it was 
declared, by an advocate, that pleaded for Lord Sel- 
kirk, that let but the Presbytery recall this minister, 
in whom he never could acquiesce, and send another, 
be he who he would, he should submit to him; all 
his family should attend him, and_ be -catechized, 
and he would pay him the usual stipend. But the 
Assembly. adhered to the Presbytery, and refused 
Lord Selkirk’s motion. Whereupon, my Lord’s ad- 
vocate entered an appeal to the Lords in the Par- 
liament of Great Britain, took instruments of his so 
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doing, and told-the members they must thank them- 
selves for the consequences. I heard more of this 
matter afterwards at Hamiltoun; but it was, at length, 
happily made up; and, without that, it might have 
set all their great men against their Church. 

In the other case, the ‘party, whose name, I think, 
was Lawson, was ordained’ in “episcopal :titues;‘and 
was complained of, as deficient in knowledge, and 
unsound in his principles. Having some occasion to 
preach before the Presbytery in whose bounds he 
lived, exceptions were taken against several passages 
in his sermon, and it was agreed to refer the matter 
to the Synod of Aberdeen. Upon his’ appearing 
there, a committee was appointed to draw up a con- 
siderable number of questions on the most noted 
heads of divinity, to which he was to give a direct 
answer. . His answers were to be taken in writing; 
and a judgment formed from thence, as to his fitness 
for the ministry. The majority of that Synod-was 
against him ; but he appealed to the General Assem: 
bly, where the exceptions were read, and also the 
questions, (above one hundred in’ number,) together 
with his answers. Some of these answers, it must be 
confessed, were but weak. Others were as proper, 
as would, I believe, have been returned, off hand, 
by many, whose suffjciency was no way called in 
question. . 

The Assembly seemed to be at a loss what to ac 

‘with this man. The Moderator stooping down, and 
whispering me in the ear. as the questions were 
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read’ over, asked me what my appréhensions were. 
I frankly answered, that we in England should 
reckon this way of proceeding, the Inquisition re« 
vived ; at which he could not help smiling. Lord 
Forbes, who sat on the bench above me, asked what 
passed between the Moderator and me, at which he 
smiled. I freely told him, and he immediately fell 
to laughing. The Lord President, who sat on the 
seat above him, inquiring what he laughed at, and 
he giving him an account, joined also in the laugh. 
At last, the Commissioner, who could not. well help 
observing this, stooped down, and whispered the 
Lord President of the Session, and asked what was 
the, occasion of all this laughing? Being told, he 
éould not forbesr. joining. . In short, it was whis- 
pered from one to another, -till it went round 
the Assembly. I heard of it afterwards at Aber- 
deen. 

This poor man’s case being warmly debated, some 
were for his being wholly silenced; others for his 
being warmly reprimanded, and ordered to be more 
studious and cautious for the future. At length a 
Committce being chosen, of men of temper, (of 
whom the Lord President was one) they were de- 
sired to discourse freely with him in private, and 
make a report of their opinion to the Assembly. 
When they had done, they were against laying him 


wholly aside, and represented him as one that might 
, See Sen ee oy EY ce RE ee 
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the number of young men in this Assembly, was 
greater than had been ordinarily known. This made 
it the more difficult for persons of gravity and ex- 
perience to know how to behave. Several of these 
younger men were extremely fond of speaking, and 
did it more frequently, aud with greater warmth 
and vehemence than became them. I -remember 
there was one in particular, that was several times 
publicly reproved by the Moderator, for speaking 
oftener than it came to his turn, Yet, upon every 
new matter, he had still somewhat to say; and I 
could not perceive in him the least disposition to 
blush, or even change his opinion, upon hearing the 
different sentiments of others.. This was lamented 
by wiser men, who spake but seldom, and were 
called on to give their opinion, before they openly. 
declared. themselves. 

The Moderator, at this time, behaved himself with . 
great prudence, good temper and. frankness. :His 
conduct: met with general approbation. Often when 
matters appeared intricate and embarrassed, I won- 
dered how he, whose place it was to lead the rest, 
would get clear of the difficulties® and obseryed 
that, by turning things several ways, he at last 
brought them to the best issue the case would admit, 
and have sometimes been surprised. 

No man in the Assembly was heard with more 
respect than Mr. Carstaires. He was, commonly, 
one of the last in speaking, and, for the most part, 
drew the rect Into his aninion. when he thanoht At 
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to declare himself with openness, “Vet I once saw 
him a.little put to it, meeting with what would have 
tried some other men, though he got easily through. 
It was, upon occasion of somewhat referred to the* 
Assembly, by the Synod of East Lothian. -In which 
case, it was. moved that the members of -that Synod 
should withdraw, as was, it seems, the usual way: 
Mr. Carstaires said, he thought there was-no great 
occasion for that now. It would take more time 
then they. swell could. spare ;, and. the matter depends 
: bak was: of no gréat importance. 

»But a certain old gentleman stood up, and said 
they, both must and should withdraw, according to 
custom, before the matter proceeded. Myr. -Car- 
staires replied he was much mistaken if the thing 
depending was not of that nature, that it might be 
foreseen that the brethren would pretty generally 
concur in their sentiments, without dividing ; which 
made him think the withdrawment of the members 
of the Synod of East Lothian not now so neces- 
sary: however, he offered freely to withdraw, with 
his brethren, if it was insisted on. 

Upon which*the old gentleman asked. Mr. Car-. 
staires for what reason his opinion might not be of 
as much weight as another’s? “TI, Sir,” (said he,) 
“am as good a man as yourself, bating that you 
have a sprinkling of Court holy-water,* which I 


* Mr. Carstaires was now the Queen’s “Chaplain for Scot- 
land,” as he had been to King William and also his “ confiden- 
tial Secretary ;” and; from “his favour with his master. con- 
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must own myself a stranger to, and never affected 

to meddle with... I tell. you again, Sir, you shall-with- 

draw, or we’ll'go no. farther.”. To which Mr. Car- 

“staires with great meekness made this reply: “ Dear 

brother, I can more easily forgive this peevish sally 

of yours, than you. perhaps will be “ablex:to forgive 

yourself, when you come sedately to refléct ‘apon “it,” 

and so withdrew. The matter was soon determined 

with a Nemine Contradicente; but this angry old 
gentleman, afterwards, could not rest, without ask- 
ing Mr. Carstaires's pardon. 

“The close of. the Assembly was, to me, peculiarly 
agreeable. Soon as all the business was gone 
through, Lord Glasgow, the High Commissioner, 
made an handsome speech, returning them thanks in 
her Majesty’s name and in his own, for their una- 
imity and dispatch, the zeal they had on all occa- 
sions shown for the Government, and the many. ex« 
pressions of their respect-for him }' at the same’ tiie! 
in a very obliging manner, taking particular noticé 
of the Moderator, and his prudent conduct. Then 
he appointed another General “Assembly to meet 
about that time twelvemonth. = ; 

Afterwards the Moderator, in the name of 
the whole Assembly, returned thanks to the Lord 
Commissioner for all the expressions of his kind: 
regard; and to all the members, for their har- 
mony among themselves, concern for the public, and 





sidered as a kind of Viceroy for Scotland.” Biog: Brit. iii. 254, 
257. 260.— Ep. ee 
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respect for-dbim, who ‘heped -they _ overlook. 

and fergive the unwilling failures and infirmities. he 

had been chargeable with, in that difficult station to 

which they had chosen him. Then, without the* 
least word, as to any inherent power of the Chureh 

to fix the time, (which had formerly occasioned such 

warm debates) he proposed the same day, as had 

been mentioned by the Commissioner, for. the next 

General Assembly. 

“Then they, with one consent, sang the hundred 
and thirty-third psalm throughout. I must freely 
own, I never heard that psalm sung by any com~- 
pany with more life and vigour, or with more appear- 
ance of joy and warm devotion. Upon which they 
broke up and parted, full of the. utmost content and 
satisfaction, blessing God, and applauding the Go- 
vernment, Carrying along with them to their seve- 
ral homes contented cheerful spirits, they diffused a 
general satisfaction through all parts of the country, 
which could not fail of having good effects. 

While the assembly continued sitting, as I was 
one day walking ‘with Principal Carstaires, in the 
High-street of Edinburgh, we met Mr. Stirling, 
principal of the College of Glasgow, who told me, I 
must fix a day when I would accept of a dish of 
meat from him, when he would have no company. 
but such as I should nominate, as particularly 
agreeable to me to converse with. I thanked him 
for his great civility and respect ; but told him, I. 
thauoht he might very well reserve what he designed 
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tilt Jmade him a=visit--at Glasgow; ‘as fully in- 

tended before I left that country. - 

« He replied, he should be glad to see me and my 
“company at Glasgow, and expected it; and the best 
_@ntertainment he could give us there, was at our ser= 

vice ; that-he did not make his present motion with 

any design of waving that ;- but, that we might have 
an opportunity of some free discourse-at Edinburgh} 

with some that we could not see at Glasgow, &c. 

He insisted upon having a day fixed, and put me 

upon naming such as.I would desire should be pre- 
‘sent, and intimated he should take it very ill not to: 

be herein complied with>~ 

*, He first named Principal Carstaires, as’ a person. 

that he was well satisfied would not be disagreeable; 

and then put me upon naming others. Accordingly; 
. fmentioned Mr. Currey, the Moderator of the Assems 
bly; Mr. Wiley, of Hamilton, who was reckoned ag 
long an headed man as any of their ministers; Mr. 
. Patrick Cummin, of Ormistoun, a plain-hearted sin- 
cere man, but a strict and zealous Presbyterian ; and 
Mr. James Webster, who was over-orthodox, and as 
great a bigot as any. in the country.” He smiled at 
the thought of the tempers .of the persons I namedj 
and. said, we should have‘a pretty‘odd medley ; but 
promised he would dg his utmost to get them all 
together, and that they should not fail of being in- 
'yited. All the persons aforesaid’ did meet, ‘accord? 
ingly, except Mr. Webster, who: was. out of town, 
as he was also at. such time as I sent to his lodg- 
‘¥OL. 1 MM in 
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ings with notice that I would pay my respects to 
him, lrad he been at home, and at leisure. 

We had a very handsome entertainment, and 
abundance of free discourse. Among other things, 
I took notice of the great number of young faces 
in the assembly, which I could not but be a little 
surprised at, when they had so many persons of 
great gravity and experience wholly missing. I 
particularly told Mr. Wiley, that was looked upon 
as so. wise a man, that it was surprising a gentle- 
man of his ability and worth should not be a mem- 
ber of this Assembly where his presence and counsel 
seemed so much needed, and might have been of 
so great use. His answer was, that he was an old 
man, going out.of the world, and past such things. 

I replied, while God was pleased to continue his 
life, and grant him so much health and vigour as 
he seemed to be blessed with, I could not see, upon 
what grounds he could deny the Church the benefit 
of his help and counsels in this public way, in such 
critical circumstances as they were in; especially 
when he night so ‘easily have been chosen into the © 
Assembly, as I could not allow myself to doubt, if 
he would have given avy encouragement. His an- 
swer was, that whatever might appear to others, he 
laboured under many infirmities, that might well be 
allowed to give him his quietus from fatigues of 
this nature; that his being chosen into the Assem- 
bly was the easiest thing in the world, but that he 
had declared this time, as he had done several times 
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before, that he would not sit if chosen; and there- 
fore they did very well to forbear choosing him. 

I took the liberty to query how this part of his 
conduct could be reconciled with their commonly 
avowed principle, that the Presbyterian form of 
Church Government was most agreeable ‘to: the 
Word of God? Whether upon that suppdsition, a 
refusal to sit in one of their General Assemblies, if 
a man was chosen, and tolerably able to beat the 
fatigue of it, was not a refusal to comply with the 
call of God, and do him honour in his Church? His 
reply was, that he defied them all; and none must 
pretend to oblige him to what he was not of him- - 
self inclined to. Without pretending to press too 
close, I desired him to reconcile this to their pro- 
fessed principles. This led into abundance of dis- 
course, during which I sat by as an auditor only, 
leaving it to the gentlemen present to argue the mat# 
ter; and I must own they did it pretty strenuously 
and closély, till they had made him warm and angry. 

We had also a good deal of discourse about the 
proceedings of the present Assembly, as to which 
they gave me farther light than I had before. Seve- 
ral things were also said concerning the late Union, 
(to which Mr. Wiley was all along very averse,) the 
interest of the Pretender in North Britain, the 
scruples of some of their ministers about the Abjuras 
tion Oath, the Episcopal meetings in and about 
Edinburgh, and their not praying fer her Majesty, 
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gentlemen for their freedom, arid t8°Principal Ster- 
ling in particular, for giving me the opportunity of 
this conversation. , 

The refusal of the Episcopal Ministers, in and 
about Edinburgh, to pray for the Queen,* ran much 
in my thoughts. I often intimated, in mixed com- 
pany, that I should be glad of an opportunity of 
free conversation with some of that stamp, to hear 
the reasons of their refusal, if they were free for 
discourse on the subject. At length, came a grave 
and elderly man to enquire for me, one afternoon, 
at my lodgings. He told me, he heard I was de- 
sirous to converse with some of the Episcopal per- 
suasion in those parts, and that he came to offer 
himself for that purpose, and was free to give me 
what satisfaction he was able, about any thing I 
was disposed to make inquiries about. I was not 
a little pleased with the appearance and frankness 
of the gentleman, who told me his name was Mon- 
crief. He seemed by his discourse to have a very 
serious sense of religion, and to be a stranger to 
that narrowness of spirit, for which many of that 
sort are remarkable. ; 

At length, I asked him, how many episcopal 
meetings they might have in and about Edinburgh ? 
As far as my memory serves me, he answered eleven. 
J asked, in how many her Majesty was prayed for ? 
He told me, that for his part, he always prayed 
for the Queen; and he must leave it to others to 

* Sce infra, p. 166.—Ep. 
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answer for themselves. I asked, if he could men- 
tion any other Episcopal meeting, but his own, 
where the Queen was prayed for? He acknow- 
ledged he could not. I farther queried, whether 
these his brethren did not:look upon him with an 
evil eye, for herein differing from them?. He re 
plied, that he thought he had a right to.act ashe 
was persuaded in his own mind, as well as they. .¥ 
told him, the Queen being at the head of the Pro- 
testant interest, I could not but wonder how any 
that thought much of praying for her, could imagine 
they had that interest at heart, as they ought: and 
asked, whether he had ever heard any thing offered 
by such gentlemen as these, that looked towards 
justifying them? His reply was, that he had often 
heard. their conduct discoursed of, and had talked 
with great freedom about the matter with his own 
brother, who was one of them, but could never hear 
any thing offered that gave him satisfaction, that it 
was warrantable for Protestants to refuse to pray for 
a Protestant Queen. 

I inquired how the ministers of the Established 
Church in North Britain carried’ it to him, who 
though Episcopal in his judgment, yet prayed for 
her Majesty, as Well as they. He told me their car- 
riage to him was very friendly and brotherly, and 
liable to no exception. Mr. Carstaires afterwards 
told me, that they had all along a very tender affec- 
tion for this gentleman. I took the farther liberty 
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ship from.the magistrates, or rather dhe not meet 
with civility from them also? He freely owned he 
was far from having any matter of complaint: for 
that the magistrates and the common people carried 
it with great respect to him upon all occasions. 
After abundance of free discourse, he took his leave ; 
and I thought myself not a little obliged to him for 
his great civility and candour. 

The very next day, I received a letter from: this 
Mr. Moncrief’s brother, (whom he had particularly 
mentioned) in which he intimated that he-nnder- 
stood, that, being a stranger, I had a desire of con- 
versing with some of the Episcopal way; and that 
if I'would fix time and place, he would wait upon 
me, and be glad of the opportunity, &c. J returned 
for answer; that I had, the day before, had his 
brother’s company, with whose conversation I was 
greatly pleased : and, the more, that he did assure me, 
that he constantly prayed for her Majesty, which I 
wondered how any that called themselves Protes- 
tants could neglect ; adding, that I should be glad 
to see him the day following at my lodgings, if he 
was free for discourse upon that subject: but that, 
otherwise, I could not think it likely to answer any 
end. I heard no more of him: which I took to be 
owing to his unwillingness to discourse with a 
stranger on that subject. 

Another time, my servant came to me early in 
the morning, telling me, one Mrs. Yule desired to 
speak with me. Upon entering my room, she told 
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me she was impatient to see me, hearing I came 
from England, where she had a son, that.was a 
child of a great many prayers and tears; who was 
no way to be satisfied without going into our coun- 
try, which had almost broke her heart. She earnest- 
ly inquired, whether I could give her any account 
of him. I told her, England was a very large 
country, that had several millions of inhabitants, of 
whom I was not able to give the least account. She 
told me, that she heard I came from London, and 
that her son was somewhere thereabouts. I made 
answer, that even the City of London itself. was so 
very large a place, that though I was. born and bred 
there, there were many hundreds of thousands, of 
whom neither I, nor they that had a much larger ac. 
quaintance, knew any thing, any more than if there 
were no such persons. She told me that he had 
gone through his studies in the College of Edin- 
burgh, and was a young preacher, somewhere near 
our City of London, and she was extréiely desirous 
to hear how he behaved. 

Upon a little recollection, I told her I could not 
but own I had heard of her son,’ and that he was 
well spoken of, and hopeful, though I could not say 
I had ever seen him. “Ah,” said she, “he has 
given me a great deal of trouble by that unhappy 
fancy, that no place would serve him but England. 
If he had but gone to where they had thé Gospel, I 
should not have been near so much concerned : 
whereas, now, I can have no rest in my spirit.” 
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This odd-sally-of the poor woman a little surprised 
mre; ard'I could not help being earnestly desirous 
to get to the bottom of the matter. I thereupon 


. made inquiry what led her to imagine that we had 


not the Gospel in England, as well as they in Scot- 
land? “Ah, Sir,” said she presently, “I. heartily 
wish you had it, as well as we; for then should I 
be much more easy in my child’s case, than I either 
am, or have been, ever since he has been from me.” 
“Why, really,” said I, “ £ cannot be more assured 
of any thing than I am of this, that we have’ the 
Gospel as well as you, and the very same Gospel 
too; and I cannot allow myself to suppose that any 


: OP Your ministers would offer to say any thing to 


the contrary. I am at a loss to conceive where you 
have picked up this notion.’— Ah, Sir,” said she, 
“either I have all along been mistaken in the Gos- 
pel, (which I think I have not) or you in England 
(though you in some other things are many degrees 
beyond us) have not the Gospel.” 

My surprise continuing, I cried out, “ Prithee, 
good woman, let me know what this Gospel is that 
you have, and we have not. Let us a little care- 
fully examine this matter, that we may understand 
one another rightly. I can give you the utmost 
assurance, that our Bible in England is, word for 
word, the same with yours in Scotland, not only as 
to the Old Testament, of which some have too mean 
thoughts, but also as to the New, which is peculiarly 
styled the Gospcl. From thence our ministers fetch 
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the matter of the sermons they preach, as well as 
yours: nor dare we urge those that sit under our 
ministry, to believe any thing, necessary to salvation, 
but what can be proved and confirmed from thence. . 
That is the standard of truth with us, as well as 
with you. In this you may very safely believe me.”— 
“ Oh, Sir,” said she, “ now you are upon faith’: and.I 
must own myself very sensible, that your faith and 
ours is the very same.” 

I then said, that neither among them nor us did 
all that pretended to take the Word of God for the 
rule of faith and life, conform to it, and follow it 
as they ought. That though I was heartily glad 
to hear there were so many in North Britain that 
backed their Christian profession with a suitable 
practice, the number of whom I prayed God to in- 
crease, yet, if that were taken to be the case of all 
such as made a noise and stir about religion, and-at- 
tended upon ordinances with an appearance ef dili- 
gence, ‘and pretended to be zealous for faith and 
purity, it would prove in the issue a gross mistake. 
On the other hand, though the’ number of serious 
Christians among us in England, was far from being 
so large as were to be desired, and might indeed 
have been expected, considering the great. advan- 
tages with which we had long been favoured;i'yet 
there was reason to hope that a good number did 
sincerely fall in with God and his interest, and show 
the truth of their piety by its genuine fruits and 
effects. 
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¥ Ob! Siry’.said she, by. way.of reply, “now you 
are fajien upon good works. As to them, I must 
own that, by the report I have heard, I am inclined 
to-believe you have more of them with you than we 
have among us.”-—“ Well then,” said I, (in order to 
a yet farther trial,) “if the belief of what God has 
revealed, and the fruits and effects of that belief 
where it is sincere and hearty, are the same with us 
and you, how can it be, that you should have the 
Gospel with you, and not we also among us ?”—* Ah! 
_ Sirg, said she, “you have with you no Kirk Sessions, 
e Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assemblies, and, 
therefore, have not the Gospel.”-—“ And is that then,” 
said I, “the Gospel? I am sure it is a poor, meagre, 
and despicable Gospel, if you rest there, and carry 
the matter no farther.” 

I could not help smiling at the woman's sim- 
plicity, and have often tempted others to do so,. by 
relating this passage. Yet there is too much reason 
to be apprehensive, that multitudes in all countries 
inwardly think what this poor woman did not stick 

_ to express, that they who have not among them 
those religious formalitics and appendages they have 
been trained up in the use of, and been long 
accustomed to, and taught to lay stress upon, are 
strangers to the Gospel, notwithstanding they are 
hearty lovers of God and true goodness; the more is . 
the pity. 

Another time, walking in the morning, along the 
city, and meeting Mr. Carstaires in my way, he de- 
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sired I would be with him at four o’clock that after- 
noon, and keeping myself free from all other en- 
gagements, be ready to go where he would conduct ~ 
me. Querying where, he replied, I might safely 
venture under his conduct. He carried me to old Sir 
James Stuart’s, the wonder of his age, for vivacity of 
spirit, briskness of parts, and readiness of memory, 
Poe his years. Bishop Burnet says* he: 9s 
‘a man of great parts and of as great ambition.” 
We found him, sitting in an elbow chair, to which 
he was confined. He embraced ine, and intimated : 
how well pleased he was that I would pay a visit to” 
an old man, worn out, and just going off the stage... 
I told him, I did myself a great deal of honour 
and pleasure, in waiting on a person that had been 
so eminent, at home and abroad, and so useful to his 
country. Salutations being over, he rang a bell, and 
gave orders to his servant, for wine and glasses, &c. 
straightly charging him to appear no more: udtil - 
he heard the bell ring. If any company came, his 
master was engaged, and not to be disturbed on any 
account whatever. The scrvant followed orders; 
and Sir James entered into free distourse about the 
civil and religious interests of this island; the great 
necessity and difficulty of the Union between Eng- 
land and Scotland, &c. dat 
He showed it impossible to have secured their 
Church Settlement in North Britain, or to have. kept 
out the Pretender without it; and how it might Be 
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best impreved,i-On- alt which: heads he offered a great 


amany ,veryiagoble ‘thoughts, which showed a.wonder- 


ful and uncommon knowledge of men and things. 
‘He discoursed, also, concerning the Protestant in- 
terest, in general, its great declension, and the chief 
causes and occasions; and (among other things) of 
the power of France, and the sad growth of Deism. 
He much lamented, that we had so little integrity 
left among us, and that such slights had been put 
upon:the memory of King William, &c.* In short, 


" * See vol. i. p. 440. “William the deliverer,” says Major 
Cartwright, “ was but half the friend to liberty which he pre- 
tended to be. Had he been a truly patriotic prince, his share in 
the: expulsion of a tyrant would have been his smallest merit. 
He would have embraced the opportunity afforded him, by his 
own success, and the tide of reformation being sct in, to have 
guarded the constitution against every conceivable danger to- 
wards which it had any tendency to be exposed, 

“When the immortal and blessed Alfred had overthrown the 
oppressors of his country, he thought the work of a king only 
begun; and. devoted the rest of his reign to the correcting 
abuses, the establishing of justice, and laying the broad founda- 
tions of liberty and happiness. , 

“But history shows William to have been a cold-hearted 
Dutchman, ungrateful to a people who had given him a crown, 
and more fond of power, than of squaring his government with 
the principles of the constitution. For one Alfred there are 
a thousand-Charleses.” See “ Legislative Rights,” &c. Introd. 
Pp. XXxi. xxxii. : 

In Ireland, says Villers, “* William HI. founded a legal and 
constitutional tyranny. The Catholics were deprived of civil 
life, of property, of instruction itself. It was his pleasure to 
convert them into hordes of rude barbarous beggars.” See “ An 
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I cannot remember I ever spent a couple of hours in 
free conversation, with more satisfaction:in my,whole 
life. ‘ : . 
I took opportunities, as they offered, of seeing 
what was most curious in Edinburgh.. The prin- 
cipal street, I must own to be the finest (of a. single 
street) that I ever saw. The ‘houses are commonly. 
seven stories high; and in “the Parliament Close? 
several are fourteen stories, all built of stone. For ” 
its bigness, this city is reckoned as populous as any 
in Europe. At the end of it stands the royal palace 
of Holyrood House, a handsome building. I there 
made a long visit to the old Countess of Sutherland, 
whom I had known, long before, in England. She 
had been a great favourite of good Queen Mary’s; 
and, in her advanced age, had an apartment in that 
palace, ‘in which she lived retiredly, and in the -exer+ 
cise of great devotion. wap egied. 
_ I saw there, among other things, the.long gallery ~ 
in which are the pictures of the Kings of Scotland; 
down from Fergus the Ist.* I saw also the Castle, 
which stands on so high, hard, and steep a rock, at 





the other end of the city. It is,*undoubtedly, a 
place of great natural strength, but seemed, when I 


Essay on the spirit and influence of the Reformation,” (1805) 
p. 149. Bom 
Thus with strict historical propriety, the late advocates of peli- 
tical power, exclusively Protestant, over a country generally 
Catholic. pursued their purpose in Oranre societies.—-Ep: 
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saw. it, to be: ili provided with ammunition ; and as 
far-as 1 could: perceive, very few of the guns were 

* fit for. service, a thing freely complained of after- 
wards, when the Pretender made his descent upon 
North Britain. 

In this castle, since the Union of the two king- 
doms, they keep the crown, sceptre, and sword of 
state, in an iron chest, with several locks and keys. 
They are not to be seen, unless they that keep the 
several keys are all present at the same time, which, 
I-wasinformed upon the spot, had never been known 
since the Union. I saw also Herriot’s Hospital, 
which is well endowed, carcfully managed, and justly 
esteemed a noble charity; and the Anatomy Hall, 
very commodious for the purpose. We forgot (I 
know not how) to see the Physic Garden, which I 
have-been informed (allowing for its northern situa- 
tion) is extremely well provided. 

I saw also the Library belonging to the College, 
well furnished with printed books of all sorts, an- 
cient and modern; and some manuscripts. I there 
viewed the skull of the famous and eminently learned 
George Buchanan, of whom the nation so much 
glories. It is so very thin, that a man may see 
through it: also the original of the Bohemian Pro- 
test against the Council of Constance, for burning 
John Husse,* and Jerome of Prague, in 1415, with 


* « Cette execution,” says L’ Enfant, “ fuit en Boheme comme 
de V’huile jettée dans un brasier ardent. Dés que la nouvelle en 
vint & Prague, elle enflamma plus que jamais le zéle de ses dis- 
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one hundred and five seals of the great men of Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, &c. hanging at it.* It was byought 
from abroad by a Scottish gentleman, who procured ~ 
it in his travels. : 
The College is a good building, with three. courts: 
There is a high tower over the great gate, which 
looks to the city. The public schools are large: 
convenient. There are also accommodations in: 
College for a number of students to lodge, though 
they are scldom imadc use of, but by those in meaner 
circumstances. There are also handsome dwellings 
for the Professors and Principal, with good gardens. 
At another time, I spent an afternoon in the Ad». 
vocates’ Library, which is large and well furnished. 
There is, also, a large collection of medals and coins, 
made by Mr. Southerland, some of which are ‘very | 
nice and curious.f + Be 
One passage, as to their Parliament House, I must 
not forget. Walking, one afternoon, -in the; «lose 
adjoining, a man stepped to me with a key in his 
hand, asking if I was disposed to take a view of 






ciples. Ils s'assemblerent dans la Chapelle de Bethlehem pour 
décerner les honneurs du Martyre A Jean Hus et & Jeréme de 
Prague, qu’ils croyoient avoir déja subi le méme sort que som 
Collégue.” See “ Hist. du Concile de Constance,” (1714) 
p- 330.—-Ep. : 

* “La Lettre est addressée & tout Je Concile, et signée d’e 
viron soixante seigneurs, tant le Boheme que de Moravie.” i Le 
p. $31.—Ep. 

+ OF the Consular Medals in this Collectian. sep fae | 
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theix- Parliament: dlouse.... I presently. made answer, 
that] fully#intended to have a sight of it before I 
-Teft Edinburgh ; but that was not a convenient time, 
because I was expecting a gentleman whom I had 
appointed to meet me there. He replied, that he 
would leave a youth upon the spot, with orders: to 
let any gentleman he should observe walking there 
know how I was employed, and that I should be 
with him presently. He added, it would be a plea- 
gure to. him to gratify a stranger (as he reeds me 
to.be) with the sight. sy. i 
He carried me through the several partments, 
telling me that this was for such a purpose, and that 
for another. In such a place the officers of the crown 
used to sit. There, such and such persons com-. 
menly sat. As he was talking, he mixed sighs with 
his words. I asked him the occasion, and he made 
me this reply, that it forced sighs from him to think 
that all this was now no more. I told him, it was 
to be hoped, the Union would compensate for any 


thing formerly among them that would now be: — 


wanting. 

Upon coming out, I was about to give the honest 
man somewhat for his pains. He seemed to resent 
it, that I should offer any thing of that nature ; 
telling me, that he had not so mercenary a spirit as 
to have attempted to put me upon a thing of that 
kind, if he bad expected any thing in return, and 
that it was a pleasure to him to be able in such a 
way to pay his respects to a stranger. I have often 
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thought that a Stranger might walk long enough 
with us, where there was any thing totbe seen, in. 
Lendon or Westminster, before he would meet with. 
like treatment. et 

The first Lord’s day after I reached Edinburgh; 
T was an hearer in the New Church.:. ‘Ther Ww 
many noblemen present, the magistrates OF th city 
and members of the Assembly. The auditory -weeit . 
much crowded, as was the case also in Glasgow and 
Aberdeen. It was a very Common complaint, that 
they wanted more places for public worship. The 
ministers, even in the most solemn auditories, 
preached with neckcloths and coloured cloaks, whieh: — 
a little surprised me. It was their common way, 
unless they were professors of divinity, or persons::, 
remarkable for age or gravity. It was their usual” 
way to expound some portion of Scripture, during. 
about half an hour, which they called lecturings:: 
After a short prayer, a sermon followed of: the:saiae? 
length. -They usually take as much pains in. study- - 
ing for lecturing, as for sermons ; and some a great 
deal more. : . 

The second Lord's day I was desiréd by Mr. Car- 
staires to give them a sermon in the New Church. 
Though it was hard upon me to forbear the use: of: 
notes in the pulpit, which they have generally laid 
aside,* yet I could not refuse to comply with the? 

* Or rather had not yet adopted. Bishop Burnet’s son, ae: 
scribing his father’s entrance on the ministry, says, 

“AH sermons in Scotland were delivered without book. 


SVOL. 4. N 
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“ motion. ,The way. I took was, to fix the heads of 
my. discourse, and the..chief passages of Scripture, 


They were premeditated discourses, first written, and then learned 
by heart.” He mentions, as an exception, “ Mr. Nairn, minis- 
ter of the Abbey Church, Edinburgh,” who “ always preached 
extempore.” 

Burnet, by Mr. Nairn’s advice, attempted “ the same method, 
which he continued to practise all the rest of his life. The only 
time that he was ever at a pause in preaching, was in 1705, 
when appointed to preach the thanksgiving sermon at St. Paul's, 
and it was’ the only discourse he had ever wrote beforehand.” 
Sée “ Life of Bishop Burnet,” annexed to his “ Own Time,” ii. 
675. 

‘the success of this mncthod an intelligent contemporary has 
thus deseribed : 

“1674. Nov. 15, I first heard that famous and excellent 
preacher, Dr. Burnet, (author of the History of the Reforma- 
tion) on Coloss. iii, 10, with such flow of eloquence, and fulness 
Of'miattér, as showed him to be a person of extraordinary parts.” 
Evelyn, ii. 398. 

Whitgift was, like Burnet, eminently distinguished as a preach- 
ing prelate.‘ When Bishop of Worcester, unless extraordinary 
businesses of the Marches of Wales hindered him, he never 
failed to preach upon every sabbath-day; many times riding 
five or six miles to a parish church. When Archbishop, no 
Sunday escaped him in Kent. He would oftentimes preach so 
early in the morning in some parish church, both in Worcester 
and Canterbury, that he came afterwards to the sermon in the 
cathedral.” His method was probably very uncommon, in Eng- 
land, if not singular. 

“He never preached, but he first wrote his notes in Latin, 
and afterwards kept them during his life. He would say, that 
whoever took that pains before his preaching, the elder he 
waxed, the better he should discharge that duty; but if he 
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for proof or illustration, in my memory. After — 
which, I read all my notés twice or thrice over, and 
thought it would be a little strange, if I could not 
retain so much of discourses calculated for an hour’s 
continuance, as would enable me to hold out for half 
an hour. My discourse in the New Church was from 
Acts xi. 25,“ And the disciples weté’ called Ohsize 
tians first in Antioch.” I touched on the excellenta 
and honourableness of that name, and showed what 
it imported and obliged those to that wore it. I 
afterwards pressed such as knew its value to be 
contented with it, and careful to answer it, without 
pretending to make any addition, by attempting 
which they would in reality take from it, 

An account of this discourse being given to Mr. 
James Webster,* who was a man of great warmth, 
but a narrow spirit, he took offence at it as Latitu- 
dinarian, and after I had left Edinburgh censured. 
me, upon that account, publicly in the pulpit; miakitig 
some peevish and angry reflections. Mr. Carstairés, 
with great mildness and prudence, afterwards re- 

plying, in the same pulpit, I heard no more of the 
inatter. ° 

Another Lord’s day, I preached at Libertoun, 
three miles from Edinburgh, in the church of Mr. 
Samuel Semple, whom I had ‘left behind me at - 


trusted only to his memory, his preaching in time would becopie 
prattling.” See “ Life of Whitgift, by Sir Geo. Paule,” (1699) 
pp: 87, 88.—Ep. 
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’ Westininster labouring hard there in the Cotton 
Library, in ‘order to making collections for an Ec- 
clesiastical History of North Britain, some time, in 
hand, though I cannot hear it is finished to this 
day. 

Mr. Semple and I had agreed, that he should take 
the liberty of my house at Westminster, (and I of his 
at Libertoun,) and sometimes preach for me, and I 
for him, Spending a Lord’s day at Libertoun, Mr. 
Baker preached in the morning, and I, in the after- 
Woon. to: very Numerous audiences: Mr.Semple had 
‘intimated, that I might have some children to bap- 
tize, and desired me to have a little discourse with 

_the fathers, which was his usual way, and would be 
well taken. Accordingly, as I was preparing for 
pulpit service, word was brought, that four men had 
children to be baptized. 

Calling them in, I talked with freedom, of what an 
happiness we ought to esteem it, that a gracious God 
was ready to accept of ours, as well as of ourselves, 
and to afford an entail of the blessings of his cove- 
nant, both upon us, and on those that descend from 
us, provided we and they faithfully adhered to him, 
whose right to us and them was indisputable; and, 
therefore, to be cheerfully owned, with solemnity. 
At the same time, I endeavoured to possess them 
with a just sense, of the difference between being 
admitted to the outward marks of God’s favour, and 
a sharing in the spiritual benefits and blessings he is 


sety, 
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ready to bestow. The honest men seemed affected, 
pleased, and thankful. 7 

When sermon was over, they presented themselves 
before me, in a row, in the face of a numerous con- 
gregation, with their children in their arms. Before 
I proceeded to baptize them, I briefly-hinted at the na- 
ture and end of baptism, and then putting up a prayer, 
leaned forward to receive the first of the four children 
from the father. ‘To my great surprise, he, instead of 
freely delivering it, drew back, and a number of the 
people smiled. I, thereupon, applied myself to the 
other fathers in their order, holding out my arms to 
receive the children, but they were as unwilling to 
part with them, as the first. By this time I found 
a number of the people well enough disposed to 
laugh out. 

I paused a little, stooped down, and spake in a 
low voice to the fathers, telling them they had, not 
the least occasion to be shy of delivering their chil- 
dren to me; for I should only pour water on them, 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and then return them again. Upon which, 
the first father freely offered me his child, and the 
other three in their order, and I baptized them. . 
Being come out of the church, I inquired into the 
reason. of the shyness of these honest men; and 
found that it is not the practice in Scotland for 
ministers to take children into their arms when-they 
baptize them ; and that the honest men were in fear, 
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lest I might sign their children with: the cross, for 
which I am‘stire there was no occasion. I, for my 
part, was very glad that matter was so well over. 

Sir Alexander Gilmer very respectfully carried me 
and my company home that evening to his house 
at Craigmillar, where we were nobly treated, by him 
and his lady, and lodged. The next morning, we 
walked with Sir Alexander in his grounds, and he 
seemed to take no little pleasure in observing the 
thriving of some trees of his own planting. This 
led me to take ‘notice to him, ‘of the uncommonness 
of trees in those parts, of which I inquired the rea- 
son. He told me their gentlemen were very fond of 
such plantations, but the country people had an in- 
curable aversion to them; having a notion that they 
spoiled the ground, and would eat out the heart of 
it. He intimated, that it was very common, not- 
withstanding the strict prohibitions of their laws, 
backed with suitable penalties, for the country peo-~ 
ple to watch their opportunities, and come in large 
bodies, and destroy the trees ;* in which respect he 
had been a great sufferer, notwithstanding his seat was 
so near Edinburgh. So hard a thing is it to shake 
off popular errors ! 

Sir Alexander, out of great civility, and to gratify 
our curiosity, favoured us with the sight of some 


* The knowledge of this practice, might, perhaps, have mo- 
derated Dr. Johnsen’s sarcasms, on “ the paucity of trees in 
Scotland.” Sce his ‘* Life by Sir John Hawkins,” (1787,) p. 482. 
—Ep. 
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things in his neighbourhood, very entertaining. Wet 
went first to Roslin Chapel ;* and the Castle, a stately 
old building, that appears by the ruins to have been 
very curious and magnificent. Near adjoining, is 
one of the most agreeable places for an eremetical 
life. that my eyes ever saw. We. went-from thence 
to Hawthornden Caves,} hewn out of a rock. ::¢ 5 
beholding them is enough to inspire any man, thotis, 





78% 

“ Pennant mentions “ at Roslin, a most beautiful and entire: 
Chapel of Gothic architecture.” See “Tour in Scotland,” (1772) 
p. 63, note. 

Mr. Boswell, on his ‘Tour to the Hebrides,” with Dr. John- 
son, in 1773, says: “ We surveyed Roslin Castle, the romantic 
scene around it, and the beautiful Gothic Chapel.” Journal, 
(1786) p. 419; Biog. Brit. v. 369—Ep. 

+ Hawthornden is rendered remarkable by the residenge of 
the celebrated Poet Drummond, who died ‘in 1649, aged sixty- 
three, “ and was interred in his own isle, in the Church of Less- 
wade,” adjoining. “ Ben Jonson had so high a respect for Debi’ 
mond’s abilities, and so great a desire to seé him, that Hie wallidd' 
to Hawthornden to visit him.” Another Biographer says, that 
“ Jonson, after his return to England, did write a poem, on his 
poetic pilgrimage to Scotland.” 

Mr. Boswell says: ‘‘ We proceeded to eHawthornden, and 
viewed the caves; and I, all the while had rare Ben in my mind, 
and was pleased to think that this place was visited by another 
celebrated wit of England.” bid. See “ Lives of Scottish Poets,” 
(1222) part ii, 125, - ; 

“The caves, in the lofty precipice, on which the House of 
Hawthornden stands, are artificially hewn out of the rock.- «It 
is supposed that they were originally intended as places of refuge 


during the wars that long subsisted between the Scots and Picts,” 
Fined we 112 
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capable, with a poetical ‘genius.* Thence we went 
to Newhottlé; a house belonging to the Marquis of 
Lothian. It is old and small, and has nothing very 
curious, except a good collection of family pictures. 
But the avenue is fine and stately, divided into three 
parts or stages, that succeed each other, adorned 
with good greens and statues.+ 

We went, in the last place, to Dalkeith, a house 
belonging to the Duchess of Buccleugh.t} We. there 
found some difficulty of admission; but, upon my 
sending my duty to the Lady Duchess, by her geni- 
tleman, with an intimation that I was the more desi- 
rous (with her Grace’s permission) to see that house, 
because it was there that my grandfather, coming 
down to make a visit to Gencral Monk,§ was an in- 

. strument in helping to lay the foundation of the Res- 
toration,|| we were readily allowed the sight of it. 
When we had gone over the whole, we were carried 
into a parlour, where we found a table spread, with 
ham and tongue. We drank her Grace’s health, 

* ‘Tf tradition may be credited,” Drummond's Cypress Grove 
“was composed in one of the caves, which, to this day,” bears 
that name. Ibid ; “Pennant, pp. 61, 62.—Ep. 

+ It was once a Cistercian Abbey, founded in 1140. ‘The 
House resembles a French Chateau. The situation is very fa- 
vourable to trees, as appears by the vast size of those near the 
house. The Marquis possesses a most valuable collection of 
portraits, many of them very fine, and almost all very instruc- 
tive.” Ibid. pp. 59, 60.—Ep. 

t See Pennant, pp. 62, 63.—Eb. 

& Who resided there during his command in Scotland.—Ep. 
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‘with abundance of thanks; and at length, took our 
repectful leave of Sir Alexander, and* returped to 
Edinburgh. 

Soon after, I was invited to dinner, by. Sir Pa 
trick Johnston, one of* the Commissioners for the 
Union, and afterwards terribly insulted -by the mob 
on that account. He was Lord Provost, and enteye 
tained us very handsomely. I was, according “to 
their usual compliment, made a free Burgess, and ~ 
Guild Brother of Edinburgh, and presented with my. 
Burgess Ticket,* without any chargé. This they © 
reckon one of the greatest compliments they can pest 
upon strangers. 

I was, at different times, invited to dinner by 
my Lord Justice Clerk, Major-general Maitland, Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, and several of their Minis- 
ters in the city. Among other persons of worth 
and eminence whom I saw there, was the ingenigus 
and learned Sir James Dalrymple, who wrote. against 
Dr. Lloyd, (Bishop of St. Asaph, and afterwards 
of Worcester,{) about the antiquity of the Scottish 
nation. 

I was, one day, invited by the Masters of the Col- 
lege to go with them to Leith, to take a fish dinner 
with which they were to entertain their Principal 
Carstaires, according to annual custom. I found the 
way thither exceedingly pleasant, and that, a fine and 
convenient port; one of the keys of their country, 


* It bears date April 20, 1709.—C. 
+ He died, 1717, aged 90.—Ep. 
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and an admirable harbour; «It is, beyond cofmpark 8 
son, the richest in goods, of any town in the south 
of Scotland, most of the foreign merchandizes of the 
trading men in Edinburgh, lying there in’ waré- 
houses. ORL Ba GRY 6 go Ate 
Among other fish, there was one I had neither 
seen, nor heard of before, a sea-cat; the head ‘and 
tail like those of a cat; but the flesh very white, 
and exceeding firm. I could have been well enough 
satisfied with the sight of it as a curiosity, without 
tasting it; but was over-persuaded by the good com- 
pany, and found it.an admirable fish, rather beyond 


a turbot. I inquired whether they had any way of 


preserving such a creature alive, so that it might be 
brought by sea into England; but was told it had 
been tried, several times, to no purpose. 3 

I was extremely pleased with this day’s enter: 
tainment and conversation.. One thing that gave a 
peculiar relish was, the entire freedom and harmony 
between the Principal and the Masters of the College, 
they expressing a veneration for him as a common 
father, and he a tenderness for them, as if they had 


‘ 


Pa 


all been his children. Were it so in all societies of | 


that sort, they would be much more likely to answer 
the ends of their institution, than be running into 
brangles- and contentions, and harbouring mutual 
jealousies and suspicions. et 
_~ A few days after, Principal Carstaires, calling on 
me in the morning, told me, that at a meeting of the 
Masters of their college, (of which by the way T had. 
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not the least notice) it had been determined not to 
let me go from among them, without ‘conferring a 
token of their respect, in an academical way. I told 
him, I was very thankful, (as I had good reason) for 
the many civilities‘already received, for which I was 
at‘a loss how to make them a suitable: return: He 
said, they had agreed to present me with. a Diploma, 
for a Doctorate, and begged my acceptance of #:° My 
reply was, that if they would make me a Master‘of 
‘Arts, I should not at all demur, upon accepting it; but _ 
as for any thing farther, I begged their excuse, and 
desired it might be waved, and that, for this reason, 
among others; that it would look like affectation, 
and a piece of singularity, for me to take the title of 
Doctor, when so many of my superiors went with- 
out it. 

To which he replied, that he found the very same 
thing as he mentioned, was. designed by other 
academies in their parts, when ‘EF: came: te‘ Wisit 
them ;- that they would express their respect in that 
way; that they of Edinburgh were desirous to be 
first ; that I should hardly escape it in other places ; 
that they should think I affronted tlfem if I refused 
their intended civility ; and that the method they 
had determined to take, would effectually preverit 
any charge of affectation or singularity. For at the 
time they paid this respect to me, they would alsé 
send a diploma for a Doctor’s degree, to Mr. Danitl : 
Williams, and Mr. Joshua Oldfield. As matters then 
stood, I was apprehensive that mv rvefteinge thn 
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offer, would have been thought a piece of rudeness, 
and thereupén I submnitted.* 

There were, yet, two things of which I was 
desirous, before I quitted this country. One was, 
joining with some of the brethren in North Britain 
at one of their Communions, of which I had read 
and heard so much. But this was not the season 
for the Communion at Edinburgh, which, at that 
time, used to be administered at each church in the 

_¢ity but once in a year, though at such. different 

* times, that they who were so disposed, might have 

* an opportunity of receiving it, thrice a year, upon 
heing recommended by the ministers on whom they 
ordinarily attended, to neighbouring churches. I 
have since heard, (I must own, with pleasure,) that 
they have determined, that the Ordinance shall, for 
the -future, be administered more frequently, for 
which I hope many will have cause to bless God. 

Another thing [ desired was, to see some one, 
fit to be regarded, that had what they commonly 
call the second sight; or at least to get such an ac- 
count of that matter, from persons of credit, as I 
might depend ipon. I had read much about it, 
particularly in Mr. Martin’s “Description of the 
Western Islands of Scotland,”+ and had had a great 


« 


* See Appendix, No. 2. 

+ “The government, religion, and customs of the inhabitants ; 
and also, of the second sight, or faculty of foreseeing things by 
vision, so common among them, 1703.” See Hawkins’s “ Life 
of Johnson,” pp. 473-475.—Ep. 
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deal of discourse on that subject with several, and 
particularly with the old Earl of Cromarty, who 
was Secretary of State for Scotland, and reckoned 
one of more than common sense. His lady, the 
Countess of Weemse, was several years in commu- 
nion with me at Westminster. Waiting on her, I 
had the opportunity of free and frequent conversa- 
tion with his lordship. I found, by discourse, that 
this lord most firmly believed the second sight to be 
a great reality, and he would tell many surprising 
stories concerning it, several of which appeared to “ 
be altogether incredible. But when I told him I had 
been informed that his lordship had this second sight, 
he utterly disowned it. 

When I came into North Britain I often talked 
about it in company, and met with several that gave 
credit to current stories concerning it, but with no 
one that could give me the satisfaction I desired. 
While I was at Edinburgh, I had some Manuscripts 
put into my hands, concerning it. But, when I in- 
quired for good proof, I still found it was to. seek, 
upon one pretence or another. Many told me that 
it was only in the Highlands, persons that had this gift 
were to be met with. I perceived it to be a prevail- 
ing opinion, that the thing was now much abated,* 


* Mr. Pennant, “1769. Aug. 21,” on his route from 
“ Dungsby Bay,” says he « passed near the seat of a gentleman 
not long deceased; the last who was believed to be possessed of 
the second sight. as 
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by some ascribed to one cause, and by others, to 
another. Upon the whole, I was as much at a loss 


himself more respectable with his clan ; but, at length, in spite 
of fine abilitics, was made a dupe to his own artifices, became 
possessed with a serious belief of the faculty, and, for a con- 
siderable number of years before his death, was made truly un- 
happy by this strange opinion, which originally arose from the 
following accident. 
“A boat of his was, on a very tempestuous night, at sea. 
His mind, filled with anxiety at the danger his people were in, 
. furnished him with every idea of the misfortune. that really 
befel the .. He, suddenty starting up, pronounced, “that his 
men would be drowned ; for he had seen them pass before him 
with wet garments and dripping Jocks. ‘The event was corres- 
pondent, and he from that time grew confirmed in the reality of 
spectral predictions.” 7uur, p. 164. 
‘A circumstance which occurred, within my recollection, in a 
neighbouring county, though the event was happily different, 





might have served, like this melancholy event, to confirm the opi- 
nions of those who expect, in these later ages of the Christian 
dispensation, occasional divinc communications of predictive 
power, beyond those fair and rational anticipations : 
‘When old experience does attain 
To something like prophetic strain.” 

An exemplary aged lady of the Society of Friends had left 
her family for América from an impression, on her mind, of a 
divine mission to Friends in that country. When her return 
was expected, news arrived that the vessel, in which she was 
known to have embarked, had foundered, and all on board had 
perished. A venerable friend now assured his associates, in de- 
fiance of probability, that though the vessel had been lost, their 
friend was preserved. The next account was, that she had 
clung to a part of the wreck, in an extraordinary manner, till 
taken up by a passing vessel. The lady, who died a few years 
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about it, after all my inquiries, when I came from 
thence, as when I first went thither.* ¥ ; 
Though it was my design, from. first going into 
North Britain, to make my chief and longest stay 
at Edinburgh, yet, being there, I was for seeing 
other places, also. At length, I. thought it high 
time to move farther north, that so’ the places we 
thought of seeing might not be wholly passed :by;-. 
and that my separation from my family, congrega- 
tion, and friends, might not be too long protracted, 
80 as to become matter of complaint and uneasiness. 
T must, indeed, own, that though I often-heard from 
home, yet I had no complaints. Instead of.. any 
thing of that kind, before I quitted Edinburgh, I 
received a very kind and obliging letter from my 
congregation, (written by one, in the name of the 
rest,) signifying that they were well pleased and 
thankful to hear of my welfare, and of the kind 
Providence that attended me in, my traveling 
motions, and the respectful treatment I met with: 
and desiring me not to straiten myself as to time, 
but declaring that if it might he for the service of 
the public, or likely to conduce te the promoting 


since, soon returned to her family and her benevolent oceupa~ 
tions ; an incontrovertible evidence, no doubt, to all willing be- 
lievers, of occasional modetn miraculous impressions,—Ep, 

* There are several curious letters on this subject, with ex- 
traordinary relations, in the Correspondence, annexed ta “ Mem. 
of Pepys,” (1825) ii. 174-198. See. aleo Eyels, stan 
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and establishing of my own health, they would con- 
tentedly dispense with my absence for a longer 
time than had been menticned, and be easy with 
such supplies as could be provided; adding, that 
they hoped and prayed that my return to them 
might be safe, prosperous, and happy. : 

This, I must own, was very obliging and comfort- 
able, yet I was not willing to overdo it, or to be too 
long absent; therefore, after taking leave of my 
friends at Edinburgh, with hearty thanks for alk 
their civilities;‘avd. a coil treat. given. thesPrincipal 
and, Masters of the College one evening, (which was: 
all that I could prevail with them to accept) i left 
that city, to go to Aberdeen. Mr. Bennet, indeed, 
went.no farther than Edinburgh, and returned from 
thence to Newcastle. But the rest of us who came 
together from London, went forward, and had the 
company of Mr. Dickson, of Whitehaven, who came 
to us at Edinburgh, bringing with him Mr. Sorey,.a 
young gentleman, grandson to Dr. Gilpin,* Mr. 


*M.D., whom Mr. Bennet had succeeded; see supra, 
p. 147; “ Monthly Repos.” vi. 514. He appears to have died 
about 1700, but thé date has not been recorded. OF Dr, Gilpin, 
as a preacher, Calamy says :— 

“‘ His expressions were conceived, and his sermons delivered, 
without the use of notes ; and he was qualified for that way of 
preaching. His pregnant memory,” his ready invention, his 
great presence of mind, his natural fluency, that made him able 
to speak well and gracefully, with ease and assurance, entitled 
him to it; and that which completed all, it came from a serious 
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Beard, also (another countryman of ours, who came: 
from Worcestershire, studied at Edisburgh, and 
afterwards. took” the degree of Doctor of Physic}: 
here.joined us. Professor Cumin favoured us also 
with his company,. and, fer the most part, was our 
guide ; and, it must be owned, by his. acquaintance: 
and interest, did us much service, in tie course of. 
our journey. “ - 
We went directly to Lord Hopetoun’s, a “noble® 
seat upon the Frith of Forth, new-built after the 
modern form, with apartments sufficient for several 
noble families, and a very curious plantation of trees 
and garden ground, so situated as to have a most 
agreeable prospect of the Frith. We viewed it very 
particularly, and were surprised to find such a build: 
ing in that part of the country.* My Lord was 





mind, the concern of which was visibly to be read both in _ 
countenance and expressions.” Account, p. 155. 

‘When the Lord Protector Oliver had projected ‘the fail 
tion “of a College of students at Durham,” ach® name: of 
“Richard Gilpin, of Graystock,” was among the appointed 
“visitors.” See “ Diary of Burton,” ii. 537.—Ep, 

* “Hopetoun-House is the handsomest I 6aw in North Bri- 
tain. The front is enriched with pilasters ; the wings, at some 
distance, joined to it by a beautiful colonnade. One wing is the 
stables, the other the library. : 

“Nothing can equal the grandeur of the approach to the 
house, or the prospect from it. The situation is bold, on an 
eminence commanding a view of the Frith of Forth, bounded on” 
the north by the county of Fife. ‘The middle is chequered with 
islands, and to the south-east is a vast commend of East’ Bo- 

Vo!. IT. 
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_ from home ; but we were treated very civilly. From 

_ thence, we,took water at Queen’s Ferry,* crossed the 

»-Frith, and Janded at Kinghorn ; whence. we went to 
‘Kirkaldy, and Dysert, at which we lodged. ;.This 
{we were informed) is a better living than ordinary ; 
and Mr. Pitcairn, then in possession, treated us with 
great civility. From thence, the next morning, we 
went for St. Andrew’s, another of the Scottish uni- 

yersities. As we drew near, we went over Magus 
Moor, and saw the very place where Dr. Sharp, the 
Archbishop, was nrurdered.t It, is distinguished by 
“a heap of common stones, thrown there as a me- 
morial. 

St. Andrew’s (as the several royal boroughs we 
passed through, in those parts) is full of ruins, and 
sadly decayed, though there are marks and tokens 
of a very flourishing place in former times. Here 
we saw the remains of the Castle of Cardinal Bea- 
ton, (that bitter and cruel enemy of the Reforma- 
tion) out of a window of which, he was a looker-on 
at the time of the burning of the famous Mr. George 
Wishart,t who, while he was suffering for his reli- 


thian, and the terminating object the great conic hill of North 
Berwick.” Pennant, pp. 226, 227.—Ep. 

* * Being the passage much used by Margaret, Queen to Mal- 
colm ILI. and sister to Edgar Atheling; or, as others say, be- 
cause she and her brother first landed there after their escape 
from William the Conqueror.” Pennant, p. 64.-—Ep. 

+ May 3, 1679.—C. 

See Crookshbank’s “Hist. of the Church of Scotland,” (1749) 
He 19886 + Te 14k Tt" 
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gion with an unshaken constancy, declared in ‘the 
hearing of many, that he who from “an high win- 
dow there, beheld him with so much pride, should 
within few days lie there as ignominiously as he 
was then seen proudly to rest himself;* which, 
though at that time very unlikely, fell out accord- 
ingly.t 
We visited the three colleges in this ae Si. Sa 
vator’s, St. Mary’s, and St. Leonard’s. The Mastérs 





* See Burnet’s “History of the Reformation,” i. 820, and 
Spotswood’s “History of the Church of Scotland,” lib. ii, Pp. 
82.—C. ? 

+ From a balcony in a tower of his castle, which was hung 
with tapestry, the Cardinal and the prelates, reclining upon rich 
cushions, beheld the inhuman scene. This insolent triumph, 
more than all his sufferings, affected the magnanimity of the 
sufferer.” See Dr. Stuart’s “ Reformation in Scotland,” (1805) 
pp. 59, 60.—Ep. ~ 

+ “May 29. The Cardinal. was in his castle, which he, was 
fortifying after the strongest fashion of that age. The conspira- 





tors, at different times, early in the morning entered into it. The 
astonished prelate, alarmed with their noise, looked from his 
window, and was informed that his castle was taken by Norman 
Leslie. ‘It was in vain that he endeavoured to secure the door 
of his chamber by bolts and chests. ‘he conspirators brought 
fire, and were ready to apply it, when admitting them into his - 
presence, he implored their mercy. 

“ James Melvill remindgd him, in general terms, of the enor- 
mity of his sins, and reproached him, in a more particular man= 
ner, with the death of Mr. Wishart. Waiting for no answer to 
his harangue, he thrust the Cardinal three times through’ the 
body with his dagger.” Ibid. pp. 62, 63. See Buchanan's 
Historia, lib, xv. s. 37, 41,—Ep. 
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were from home, except my old acquaintance, Prin- 
cipal Haddow, one of my fellow-students at Utrecht.* 
Their colleges are much decayed. The great church 
appears, by its ruins, to have been an exceeding large 
and very noble structure; some say, the largest in 
Christendom, being seven fect longer, and two 
broader, than St. Peter’s at Rome. Mr. Anderson, 
minister of the chief church now used there, would 
fain have persuaded me to have spent a Lord’s day, 
atdpreached in: Archbishop Sharp’s pulpit, at that. 
tithe, his. But we were all for hastening yet’ farther 
north. : 

The next morning, we crossed the Tay in a ferry- 
boat, and left the beautiful town of Dundee a little 
on our left hand. After landing, we went for For- 
far, where we found the Presbyterians, though of 
the church legally established, far from beloved. 
This plainly appeared from the answer returned. by. 
the landlady of the house in which we baited, (the 
most noted public house in the town) to a question 
started by one in our company. He asked her, whe- 
’ ther they were hearty lovers of the Presbyterians in 
that town? She answered with an hearty curse or 
two upon all of that sort, which, she said, were the 
best marks of good-will those of that stamp must 
expect from the inhabitants of that town. We went 
from thence to Montrose, by the sea-side, and there 
lodged. That seems to be a pretty town, and to 
stand well for trade. The next day, we carried 
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provisions with us, being to pass through a poor 
country, and came at night to Aberdeen. 

There are two towns of that name, Old Aber+ 
deen.and New, a mile distant from each other. One 
stands upon the Don, and the other upon the Dee. 
We went first to the New Town, Upon entering, 
and:all the way as we passed to our inn, I could-net: 
but observe a very different look and carriage-of. 
the people, from’ what I had taken notice of in any: 
town before. They seemed to lower- upon us, and 
gnash their teeth, and give many signs of wrath 
and indignation, at which I was surprised, not hav« 
ing room for the least guess or conjecture at the 
cause. I begged Professor Cumin, when we came 
to our inn, to go out as our spy, make inquiry, and 
try if he could discover the occasion of the uneasi- 
ness and disturbance of the people, which was so 
visible. aeiees 
He had observed the same, and readily. went forth. 
At his return, he informed us that the people had 
been informed that the French Prophets, and their 
associates and abettors, were going about that part 
of the country, and had threatened them with a 
visit ; and they looked on us as a part of their com- 
pany, and were thereupon very much disposed to 
insult us. He, at the same time, told us, he had 
taken effectual care to satisfy the populace as. to 
their great mistake, and to convince them we were 
avery different sort of persons; so that he had-no 
doubt but we were safe, and might be very easy. 
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We afterwards met with the utmost civility during - 
the whole of our stay, and found this one of the 
politest towns in North Britain. 

Salmon, with us so dear, is here extremely cheap.* 
Being so informed, I was for making trial; and ac- 
cordingly bought in the common market as good a 
salmon for twelve pence, as one need desire to see. 
I told our landlady the price of it, as thinking I 
had enough in conscience for my money. She told 
ine I-was imposed on, and that if she had gone to 
market, they ‘would not have had the face té have 
asked her above two groats for the very same fish, 
and very probably might have taken sixpence. 

The next day, we saw the Marischal College,t 
where Principal Anderson and Professor Smith, (both 
afterwards ejected at the visitation of the College, 
for being in the interest of the Pretender,) were ex- 
ceedingly civil. The latter presented me with seve- 
ral things he had printed. We were much pleased 
with the pictures of men of letters{ in their long 
gallery; and afterwards took a view of the town, 


* At Inverness ir 1769, “ salmon” appears to have been sold 
at “one penny and one penny halfpenny per pound.” Pennant, 
p. 148,--Eb. 

‘+ “Founded by George Earl of Marechal, 1593.” Pennant, 
p- 119.--Ep, . 

1 Among these is ‘ Andrew Cant, minister of Aberdeen, from 
whom the Spectator (147) derives the word to cant; but, in all 
probability, Andrew canted no more than the rest of his bre- 
thren, The word seems to be derived from canto; from their 
singing out their discourses.” Zid. pp. 119, 120,—En. 
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‘ and. were everywhere treated with abundance of 
respect. wo 4 : 

I waited on Mr. Osborn, Professor of Divinity, a 
venerable old gentleman, at that time confined by. 
illness. Discoursing of the proceedings of the late 
Assembly, he frankly told me, it was. not, well taken 
among them, that I should there represent. the;ggn- 
duct of their synod of Aberdeen, as a revival of the. 
Inquisition.* I told him he was very sensible, that . 
I, a, mere stranger among them in North Britain, 
though much obliged for their great civility, had no- 
thing to do to speak in their Assembly, nor did I 
pretend to, or attempt it. But when the Moderator 
was pleased, in a free and familiar, but private way, 
to ask a question, I thought, without just offence to 
any, I might be allowed to make him a free answer | 
in the same way. And, if I said any thing at all 
tg the Moderator, in return to his question, I thought 
it became me to signify my real apprehension. of.the 
matter, without any collusion. 

I thereupon freely owned to the Professor, with 
whom I was discoursing, that nothing appeared to - 
me more like the method of the Inqfisition, than the 
way of procedure used by their synod, wherein by 
captious questions proposed, such persons as had 
fallen under suspicion were endeavoured to be drawn 
to drop somewhat, by which they might be ensnared 
and caught, and which might afterwards be a mixt- 
ter of accusation. Professor Osborn said, that with- 


* See supra, p. 156.—Eb. 
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out some such method, some men’s errors would 
never be discovered. 

: To which I replied, I conceived it was better to 
deal by them, as our blessed Saviour did by Judas, 
whose treachery and baseness he knew, and was able 
with ease to have detected, to the uncasing him, and 
laying him open to others. Yet he suffered him to 
remain concealed, till by his carriage he discovered 
his own false-heartedness. I added, that if what I 
had..dropped was conveyed to others, it was not 
by me; but was entirely owing to the inquisitive- 
hess of the members of the Assembly, who gave it 
a quick conveyance from onc to another till it passed 
quite round. Whereas I only told it to the Lord 
Forbes, to whom I could not, without downright 
rudeness, have refused to give an answer. While 
I had this discourse with Professor Osborn, Mr. 
Blackwell, who afterwards succeeded him in his Prp- 
fession,* was also present. 

The day following, we were invited to Old Aber- 
deen, where stands King’s College, which has pro- 
duced a number of learned men 3+ but we found the 
building greatly decayed.; The masters gave us 

* And became Principal in 1717. He died 1728. His son 
was Dr. Blackwell, author of “ ‘The Enquiry into the Life and 
Writings of Homer,” &c. See Biog. Brit. ii. 885.—Ep. 

+ “Hector Boethius was the first Principal, sent for from 
Paris, on an annual salary of 40 marks (Scots), at 13d. each.” 
Pennant, p. 122.—Ep. 


‘ 
t In 1769, “The Chapel” was “ very ruiaous within,” though 
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an invitation to eat some salmon in perfection, out 
of the Don, where they had a property. We bore 
them company to the river’s side, where was a little 
hut or booth; in one part @ room with a fire, and 
it another, a room for company. Some persons 
employed, caught several fine salmon, and threw them 
directly into a pond, intending, when they hada 
number, to pick out some of the hest to dress, As 
the fish were swimming about in this pond, dogs were 
sent.in amongst them, who sometimes endeavoured 
to catch them in their teeth, The fish would, ever 
and anon turn, and either give them a flap with 
their tails, or bite them with their mouths, which 
set them a howling, and gave an ‘odd sort of diver. 
sion to the standers-by. My relating which passage 
has sometimes occasioned diversion. I have hap- 
pened to fall in the company of gentlemen that 
were lovers of sport, whom [ have asked whether 
they ever saw salmon hunted by dogs,-as. I had 
done? Of which they could form no notion, till 
I explained the matter, 

At length, some fish were chosen out for dress. 
ing. These were immediately put “into the kettle, 
and set upon the table with no other sauce than 
a little salt and vinegar, or some of the liquor in 
which they were boiled. The taste was indeed so 
Tich and luscious, that had we had such sauce ag 
Preserved by the spirit of the Provost at the time of the Refor- 


mation.” There isa « square tower, built by Cromwell, which 
will lodge one hundred students,” liid, pp. 121. 1299. By 
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sauce, as usual with us, we should have been in 
no small danger of a surfeit. I thought it not un- 
needful therefore, to caution the young ones with 
me, to eat but sparingly, for fear of the conse- 
quence. We had some excellent French claret, 
which the gentlemen had taken care to send thi- 
ther for that purpose, to wash our fish down. 

Before I left my inn, in the morning, I was 
given to understand, that the Masters of the College 
intended that afternoon to confer a degree upon me 
in form, and with solemnity, in their chapel. That 
I might not be deficient in duc respect, I bespoke 
a supper, to be ready that evening, for the enter- 
tainment of the Masters, and all the servants of the 
College, leaving it entircly to the landlady, to pro- 
vide what she thought proper and handsome, and 
that would be agreeable upon such an occasion, reck- 
oning there would be near half a hundred persons 
present. 

When we returned after dinner, from the river to 
the College, we were carried into the chapel, where 
- Dr. Middleton, who was then Principal (and had 
been Dean of that diocese in the Episcopal times,) in 
a most respectful manner officiated, in conferring on 
me the degree of D. D.* Professor Cumin, (who 
bore me company from Edinburgh) at the same time 
took the Degree of Doctor of Laws. After viewing 
the library, which is not very larget, but lately im- 


* See Appendix, No. 3. 
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proved by Dr. Fraser, who has lived so long, and is 
so well known, in England, having a place many 
years in Chelsea College, we adjourned to our inn, 
where there was an handsome supper provided, with 
which the gentlemen seemed well pleased. 

The next morning, after thanks returned for all 
civilities received, we returned to New Aberdeen, 
which is a well-built town, and has a pretty trade, 
both for salmon,* and the finest knit worsted stock- 
ings any where to be met with.f I heard of some 
of five guineas a pair, the beauty of which is best 
seen through glasses. Those of two guineas a pair 
were very common. We there waited upon the 
Provost, at his* desire, and received burgess tickets, 
which were got ready for us; were treated very civilly, 
and at length left the town, the inhabitants of which 


of Higden’s Polychronicon, in 1387; the MS. excellently wrote, 
and the language very good for that time; a very neat Dutch | 
missal, with elegant paintings on the margin; another, of the 
Angels appearing to the Shepherds, with one of the men playing 
on the bagpipes.” Pennant, p. 122.—En. 

* In 1769, “ forty-six boats” were employed, and “in some 
years 167,000Ibs. of fish sent pickled to London,” besides expor- 
tations to “ France, Italy,” &e. Ibid. p. 118.—Ep. 

+ In 1769, it was computed, that for this manufacture, wool 
to the amount of “ 20,800/.” was “ annually imported,” and 
“oil, 16002.” Whence were “ made 69,333 dozen pairs of 
stockings, worth at an average, 30s. per dozen,” besides “ 20001. 
value of stockings manufactured from the wool of the country.” 
The amount “annually paid” for spinning and knitting. was 
computed at 62.3292. 14s.” Jsbid. vp. 118.—Ep. 
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beheld us in guite another manner, than at our first 
entrance. . 

Some were pressing for our going yet farther 
north, into the shire of Murray, which, they say, is 
the finest country in all North Britain, having large 
woods of fir trees and plenty of provisions of all 
sorts. And it was moved, that we should go to 
Elgin, where may be seen the ruins of a cathedral,* 
that for magnificence, and fine architecture, was 
scarce exceeded by any in Europe ; and to Inverness, 
the people of which town are said to be very polite, 
and to express themselves in better language than 
they commonly do at Edinburgh, 

But we were gencrally inclined, by this time, to 
look homeward, the rather, because our horses were 
hard put to it. Though we could get as many oats 
as we desired, there was no hay to be had, upon any 
terms; and our beasts could not, like those of that 
country, take up with straw. This had lost us two 
horses in our company already ; and, had we conti- 
nued much longer, might, in all probability, have 
carried off the rest. We, therefore, determined to 
return, and went back again to Montrose, and so by 
Brechin and Ochterhouse, to Perth. 

At a good distance from Perth, I sent my servant 
before, to find out Mr. Austin. who lived a few miles 


* “ Founded, 12043” now presenting most “ awful fragments, 
mixed with the battered monuments of knights and prelates, 
Boethius says, that Duncan, killed by Macbeth at Inverness. lies 
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from the town, a little out from the road. This 
Mr. Austin, who was a Member for North Britain, 
in the first British Parliament,* was a gentleman I 
had been well acquainted with at Westminster, and 
Thad promised, that, if I ever came into North Bri« 
tain, I would do my endeavour to make him a visit: 
I ordered my servant, therefore, to let him knaw 
that I was coming, according to my promise, but 
brought a little troop with me, by which he would 
be in danger of being devoured. My servant, after 
some time, met us on the road. He had inquired 
out Mr. Austin’s, but he and all his family were at 
Perth, and to continue there some days; and he was 
informed, there was so much company at that time 
in Perth, alias St. Johnstown, Git being Quarter- 
sessions, and there being a good number of soldiers 
quartered there with their officers,) that we should 
find it a hard matter to get any place to lodge in.. ..:: 

Hereupon, I sent him away to Perth directly; -or- 
dering him to get there with what speed he conve- 
niently could, and find out Mr. Austin, and let him 
know, that though he had left his home, yet I was 
coming after him to Perth, where I” should throw 
myself and all my company upon his generosity for 
anight’s lodging. Ilet him know that we should 
ride on very gently after, and I should expect to see 
him, as I came out of the ferry-boat, (for in the road 
that we were in, we had a broad river to cross, be- 


* For “ the Burghs of Forfar, Perth, Dundee, Coupar, and 
St. Andrews.”--Ep, 
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fore we came to the town,) that I might know what 
Mr. Austin said. 

He got there above an hour before us, and upon 
our landing, told me, that Mr. Austin was at the Ses- 
-sions-house, where there was no getting at him. The 
town was so exceeding full of company, that, as far 
as he could perceive, there was no getting lodgings 
upon any terms. ‘ What, then,” said I, “ must 
this be the fruit of coming to see Mr. Austin, that 
I,-and ali my company, must lie in the street all 
night ? That would be hard indeed!” He told me, 
he hoped better things; and that he had set his 
horse at a public house not far off, which seemed to 
be as good of the kind as any in town. The master 
of it was very civil, and seemed to be concerned that 
he could not accommodate us strangers; but did 
assure him that his house was so full of company 
that he had not so much as one spare bed. But he 
offered that we might sct our horses with him, till 
we were, some how or other, provided for. 

To this house, therefore we went, and I made 
inquiry for the master of it, who was indeed 
very civil, and offered to do any thing he was 
capable of, to serve us. I told him I had but one 
request to him, that he would bring my servant to 
the specch of Mr. Austin, who, I did not at all doubt, 
would take care of us. This he undertook, and 
made his promise good. He conducted my servant 
to the Sessions-house, and sot admittance fo» him 
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to Mr. Austin, who knew him as soon as he saw 
him, and cried out, “ What, Robin! Is thy master 
come now? he could not have come at a worse 
time. But go back to him, and bid him not to be 
uneasy ; for in a quarter of an hour's time, I'll be 
with him and take care of him and all his company.” 
This news was a real cordial to us all. 


Tn a little time Mr. Austin came, and, as soon.as ~*~ 


he saw me, burst out a laughing, saying, that if.I 
had studied ever so long, I could hardly have con- 
trived to have found him at such a disadvantage, 
as in the present hurry, but he would take care of us. 
Then, after salutations passed, he called the master 
of the house into the room, and asked him who lay 
in such a room? He told him, it was Sir John such- 
an-one. “ Pray,” says he, <‘ give my service to Sir 
John, and tell him that he can easily accommodate 
himself among his relations, and I shall take it asa 
favour that he would do it, to make room for some 
friends of mine, come from England, that would else 
be in danger of heing destitute ; and Sir,” said he, 
turning to me, “ that room shall be yours.” And so 
he went on, inquiring after the persons that pos- 
sessed the several chambers, and sending his service 
to them by the master of the house, till he had pro- 
vided for all my company ; and I could not under- 
stand that any one of the parties concerned, made 
the least difficulty of complying with Mr. Austin’s 
motion. 
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Then he told us, he must desire us to dispense 
with his absence for a little while, he having some 
business to dispatch ; but he would be with us as soon 
as he could, with any conveniency. He left us very 
easy, being so well provided for, and having so com- 
fortable a prospect. At length, I was talking with 
my landlord about getting something for our supper. 
But he told me he had received orders already about 
a supper, and we should he well provided for, and 
have good company too; and he desired us to walk 
up-stairs. We were carried into a spacious dining- 
room, where there was a cloth laid and napkins and 
plates for fifty people. 

After some time, Mr. Austin came to us, attended 
by Mr. Black the minister, and the magistrates of 
the town, who were for taking the opportunity of 
making us free of the city, that night, and presented 
us with burgess tickets, because the next day there 
was to be a fast by way of preparation for the sa- 
crament, on the Lord's day following. We after- 
wards had a very handsome supper, and were very 
well lodged, which we could not but think a very 
comfortable exchange, from the danger we seemed 
to be in of lying in the streets. 

I would very willingly have spent a Lord’s day 
at Perth, and have taken that Opportunity of being at 


one of their communions ; but, as things now stood 
A oe eee Be: =, & ™ i: a, eee C : 
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stopping, by the way, at the house of Kinross,* a 
good old house and very convenient. We there saw 
Lochleven, noted for its good fish, in the midst of 
which stands an old castle,f to which Mary Queen 
of Scots was sent prisoner,t by Act of Parliament, 
as being concerned in the murder of her husband. 
From thence we went for Stirling, a very handsome. 
town, and manifestly one of the keys of the coun-i 
try, because of its commanding a passage over the: 
Forth. Here is a statcly stone bridge, of four large 
arches, with an iron gate in the middle. Ships come 
up to the bridge at a full tide, but the haven lies a 
little below it. The castle is strong both by art and 
nature. Here it was that James VI. was baptized, 
and they tell mighty stories of the vast: preparations 
made for that solemnity. We were very civilly 
treated, both by the minister and the provost, and. 
presented with burgess tickets. ‘ 

After a day’s stay, we went for Glasgow, another. 
of the universities of North Britain, and as pleasant 


* “Built by the famous architect Sir William Bruce, for his 
own residence, and was the first good house in North Britain.” 
Pennant, p. 66.-—Ep. * 

+ See Pennant, pp. 66, 67; and the extraordinary siege and 
defence of this castle in 1335. -4dditions, (1774) p. 7.—Ep, 

$ In 1567. See Robertson, b. v.—Ep. ; 

§ See Miss Aikin’s “ Lifesof James I.” for the ceremonial. — 
“The Queen of England,” says Camden, “ being requested ‘to’ 
be godmother, ‘she sent the Earl of Bedford with a font of gold 
for a present.” Annals, (1675) p. 87.—Ep. - rt aia 
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a place as any I have seen in our King’s domi- 
nions.. This city is well built. The four principal 
streets cross one another, and divide it into four equal 
parts, each adorned with public buildings. The Col- 
lege is a good building, and so is the Tolbooth or 
town-house. It has a lofty tower, with melodious 
bells, which chime every two hours. The chief 
church is very large, and of the Gothic sort. The 
church-yard has as many odd epitaphs in it as. one 
shall commonly meet with. The College Library has a 
good collection of books and some manuscripts. Among 
the rest there is a second volume of Calderwood’s His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland. In it are, also, pre- 
served | several stones (with Latin incriptions)* taken 
out of the’ old’ Roman wall in the neighbourhood ; 
and kept in very good order. This city is, generally, 
reckoned to have gained most by the Union. Its 
traffic is much advanced, and its wealth increased, by 
reason of its standing so well for the West India 
and Plantation trade. 

Spending a Lord’s day here, I, being desired, 
preached in the new church, to as fine an auditory as I 
have seen. The church is built in the Roman form, 
like the theatre at Oxford, without pillars; so that 
every one may see the pulpit, and all hear commo- 
diously, without any occasion for the minister's 
straining his voice. On the left hand of the pulpit, 


* See several of these stones and their inscriptions explained 
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were divers of the nobility that lived in or near the 
city; on the right hand, the Masters and scho- 
lars of the university, with their beadles in their 
formalities. Right before, sat the magistrates, in 
great state and order. The rest of the pews, both 
above and below, were filled with citizens and 
strangers. I preached from St. Luke, xvi, 31, 1p 
they hear not Moses and: the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded, though onc rose from the dead.”* 
Here it is their custom to preach in gowns. 

I observed that, as when I preached at the new 
Kirk in Edinburgh, I was followed in the afternoon 
by Mr. M‘Cragan, who came over thither from the 
North of Ireland to visit his friends; so was I also 
at Glasgow. I here also conversed with blind Mr, 
Jameson who wrote « Cyprianus Isotimus” in answer 
to Mr. Sago’s “ Principles of the Cyprianic Age,” and 
his vindication of it, He wrote also several other 
pieces, but was now grown old, and just worn ott. 
Mess-Johnt Pedigrue, I found terribly afraid of the 
consequences of the Union. 

Principal Stirling was, (as_ before intimated) my 
very good friend, and seemed, from my first appear- 
ing there, to study to express his respect, in all ways 

* T printed that Discourse in a volume of Sermons, pub- 
lished in 1710, upon “the Taspiration of the holy writings of the 
Old and New Testament,” (pp. 270 —290,) though I must own 
not above a third part of what was printed was at this time 


delivered from the pulpit, because I was willing to confine myself 
to their usual time.—C, 
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possible, in his own house and in all company, He in- 
troduced me to several persons of distinction, brought 
me to great freedom with the Masters, and at last 
would oblige me a third time to receive a Doctor's 
Degree, which he did in such a way as that. I could 
not have demwred upon accepting it, without manifest 
rudeness, and gave me my Diploma in a silver box.* 

They were also pleased to send a Diploma for a 
Doctor’s Degree, at the same time, in a silver box, 
to Mr. Daniel Williams of London,} by Mr. George 
Smith, who, having pursued his studies for some 
years in that university, was now about leaving it, 
and returning home with us. 

After so many civilities shown, the gentlemen of 
the college, instead of receiving a treat from me, 
in token of my gratitude, would neéds invite me to 
an entertainment, and a noble one it was. I never 
drank better French Claret, than upon that occasion. 
All that I was able to prevail for was, that, spending 
a few hows with me in the evening, before I left 
them, they would cat a cold fowl, and ham and 
tongues with me, to relish a glass of wine the better. 
I had also many civilities from the magistrates, 
and, among others, was presented with a burgess 
ticket. 

The Masters of the College were so complaisant as, 
most of them, to accompany me out of town as far 
as Hamilton. In our way, we went over Bothwell 


* See Appendix, No. 4. 
+ Soe Complete History of Eurone.” 1709. n. 163.—C. 
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Bridge, where the Duke of Monmouth routed them’ 
that appeared in arms, in King Charles’s_ time.* 
When we came to Hamilton, Principal Stirling sent 
his servant to the palace, to wait on the old Duchess, 
with his humble duty to her Grace, and to let her 
know, that such persons were there, and desired her- 
Grace’s leave to see the palace, at a time conveniént: 
The servant brought back word, that her Grace @x< 
pected the Principal and me to come and dine with 
her; and if the rest would come after dinner, they 
should have liberty of seeing what was to be seen. - 
Hereupon we two went together, to the Duchess, 


_ after we had made a short visit to Mr. Wily (who 


was still full of fears of the sad consequences of the 
Union,+ which he knew not how to shake off,) and 
were had up into her chamber. After receiving. us 
in a most respectful manner, she soon fell into diss 
course about the late Assembly, and their proceeds 
ings, and particularly about the affair of my Lord 


* In 1679. This rising, against the misrule of a profligate 
and tyrannical Stuart, being unsuccessful, was called “ the Re- 
bellion at Bothwell,” on which it has beea justly remarked 
“that the unrighteousness of a cause is not to be concluded, be- 
cause it is not always successful. 

“It is-plain, those people rose in defence of their religion and 
liberties. A better cause could not be engaged in, and yet they 
were defeated. Had they been successful, so as to have restored 
the civil and yeligious liberties of their own country, all goad 
meh would have honoured their memory. As it was, they de- 
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Selkirk with respect to the ‘minister that was sent 
by-the Presbytery, to the parish of Crawford John.* 
She was pleased particularly to compliment me, With 
her thanks for my endeavours to keep some younger 
ministers, that had more zeal and heat than judg- 
ment and experience, from being so rigorous in push- 
ing that matter to extremity. I told her Grace, 
I was heartily sorry I had no better success, though 
I was not without hope the matter might yet be 
- ateornmodated. But I was abundantly convinced it 
wus very far from being the interest of the Church 
of Scotland, for their Judicatories cither to slight or 
irritate their great men, who showed a disposition, if 
they were but well used, to afford them countenance 
and protection. 

~ It was not long before the bell rang for prayers. 
Principal Stirling took me aside, and told me it would 
be expected from me that I should officiate as chap- 
lain. I told him, I thought it much more proper 
for him, he being so well acquainted in the family, 
where I ‘was an utter stranger. But he told me it 
was always their way in those parts, for strangers to 
be put upon such offices. I submitted, and read a 
chapter, and put up a prayer for about a quarter of 
an hot; and then concluded with the Lord’s Prayer. 
The Duchess thanked me, and fell afterwards into 
discourse about the Dissenters in South Britain, the 
Union, and the difficulty of getting many of their 
ministers to take the oath to the Government in 
the wards nrecerjhed Aft lonecth the hall wan. £.. 
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“dimer, which was managed with state and. gran- 
deur, and was very handsome and well dressed. After 
dinner, the rest of our company came, and we saw 
the house, which has something in it grand, though 
unfinished. The entrance is noble, and the frontiss 
piece, on the east, of curious architecture. There,is 
a park adjoining, seven miles round, well stocked 
with deer, and has abundance of timber trees, ... feo 
. Taking leave of the Duchess,* we went to out 
inn, where returning abundant thanks to the Princi- 
pal, and the Masters, we, that were now going for 
South Britain, mounted our horses, and went for- 
ward towards that which they commonly call the 
Western Road, which is by the way of Carlisle. 
We got that afternoon to Douglas, and lodged in 
the parish of Crawfurd, where we had a very honest 
pious landlord, with whom I had a great deal of 
discourse. From thence we went the next morning 
to Drumlanrig, belonging to the Duke. of Queens- 
bury. The house is plain, but the gardens are fine, 
considering how far they lie towards the north. 
There is one sloping bank (though a pretty large 
one) which, they told us, cost upwards of 1,000/, 
sterling. From thence we went to Dumfries, a 
large town, good buildings in it, and a considerable 
trade. But, intending to be going early the next 
morning, we had not time to call either upon magis- 
trates or ministers. The next day, through a pretty 
difficult way, in which we were often forced to be 
making inquiry, we made a shift to get to Carlisle, 


‘ * Who died, 1717, aged eighty-six.—C, 
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after. having spent about five<-weeks in North 
Britain, ore 

As we every where met with great civility, which 
we have reason thankfully to own, so was it our 
common sense and apprehension, that those of North 
Britain, speaking generally, are much more civil to 
strangers than we in the South. Nor could we help 
making other remarks, as the course of our conver- 
sation lay. If they have not among them in North 
Britain. many scholars of the first rank, they yet 
have many of a middle size, who have a competent 
share of knowledge, and are well furnished, for 
their proper offices, in their several stations. ‘They 
improve considerably by being sent abroad, and 
have opportunities given them to see the world; for 
which they have prudently provided by the support 
of a number that are students of Divinity, to whom 
this course is mighty advantageous. 

As for the children of their families of distinc- 
tion, they are commonly sent abroad for education 
very young; by which they are, many ways, ex~ 
posed ; and, it is to be feared, that this, in time, may 
prove to have*bad consequences. Were but care 
taken to encourage some Icarned foreigners to come 
amongst them, and to have suitable masters, to teach 
to ride thé great horse, and other exercises proper for 
persons of quality; and were the children of their 
nobility and gentry kept and trained up in their 
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world more to advantage, and be more likely to be 
useful at home afterwards than going abroad so 
early as is now common. 

They have too many small bursaries in their Col- 
leges, which are temptations to the inhabitants to 
breed up for the ministry more than they are able to 
support and provide for, when they have gone through 
the course of their education. They treat their chap- 
lains but indifferently, and the poor Mess-Johns* are 
so. kept down in several wealthy families, that they’ 


* Chaplains. See supra, p. 211, The treatment of these 
divines, in the Chureh of England, was a subject, noticed with 
no small severity of censure, in the periodicals of this time, ° 

Addison makes “a chaplain to an honourable family” say:: 
“for not offering to rise at the second course, I found my patron 
and his lady very sullen and out of humour.” Again, “as I 
still continued to sit out the last course, I was yesterday in- 
formed by the butler, that his lordship had no farther ‘occasion 
for my service.” Tatler, No, 255. ae 

An Annotator (1786) adds: “Dr, Geekie was chaplain. to 
the Duke of Somerset, and provoked him. so highly, by con- 
tinuing to sit at the desert after repeated hints and marks of 
displeasure, that the Duke would not speak to him, 

“A few years ago, suppose twenty or thirty, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury gave an annual dinner, on St. Stephen’s day, to 
the Privy Council, when the chaplain came in, and said grace, 
and retired immediately, till wanted to bless after dinner: a 
provoking indignity, as coming from one of the same order, 
who might say grace hifhself.” See « Tatler with Notes,” 
(1786) vi. 319, 320. ae 
"Mr, Noble has recorded the follies of this “proud Dabé of 
Somerset,” who died 1748. See “ Biog. Hist.” (1806) 7i- 27 
30. The Archbishop was, most probably, Secker, who enjoyed 
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hardly dare venture to say their souls are their own. 
This makes several of them come abroad and sepk. a 
subsistence in other parts, where, for want of 3 ac- 


the primacy from 1758 to 1768. He had been educated, partly 
by the kind patronage of Dr. Watts, ina Dissenting Academy, 
whose accomplished tutor was summarily noticed by the Arch- 
bishop’s biographer, Bishop Porteus, as “one Mr. Jones, who 
kept an academy at Gloucester.” See Dr. Gibbons’s “Mem. 
of Watts,” (1780) pp. 346-352 ; “ Gent, Mag.” (1784) liv. 84; 
“Monthly Repos.” (1821) xvii. 270, 271. 

The Archbishop only continued an earlier.custom. Oldhatn,’ 
who died in 1683, addressing ‘‘a friend about to leave the Uni- 
versity,” thus warns him :— : 

“ Diet, an horse, and thirty pounds a-year, 
Besides the advantage of his lordship's ear, 
The credit of the business, and the state, 

Are things that in a youngster’s sense sound great. 
Little the unexperienced wretch does know 

What slavery he oft must undergo : 

Who, though in silken scarf, and cassock drest, 
Wears but a gayer livery at best. 

When dinner calls, the implement must wait, 

With holy words to consecrate the meat, 

But hold it for a favour seldom known, 

If he be deign’d the honour to sit down.” 

“The Guardian” (1713, No. 163) makes a correspondent 
say: “I have had the honour, many years of being chaplain to 
a noble family, and of being counted the highest servant in the 
house, either out of respect to my cloth, or because I Jie in the 
uppermost garret, . 

“Now my young Lord is come to the estate, I find I am 
looked upon, as a censor morum, and suffered to retire constantly, 
with ‘ prosperity to the Church’ in my mouth. I have, with 
much ado, maintained my post hitherto at the desert, and every 
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quaintance, friends, and interest, they are oft exe 
poséd. “As for the settled ministers of the Church 
of Scotland, though they are not so plentifully or: 
profusely provided for, as many of the Established 
Church, in England, yet are there none but what 
have a competency, whereupon to live easily, and 
conveniently, and above contempt. * ARpaiiet 


seid 


It is a very frequent subject of inquiry in conve; 
sation, what North Britain has gained by the Union, ° 
and what it has lost, and sentiments are pretty much 
divided. To me, it is very plain and evident, that. 
by this Union the Scots have their religion and 
liberty secured, and a deliverance from the Jacobites, 
whose attempts could not possibly have been de- 
feated, or their hopes extinguished, had, it not taken 
place. And it is to be hoped, and may reasonably 
be expected, that their gain will be more visible and 
sensible, an hundred years hence than at present, : 

Carlisle, (which we came to, when we had’ ‘passed 
through North Britain) was, in ancient times, a 
Roman garrison, and a frontier against the Scots, 
who were inveterate enemies of the old Britons. It 
is a small city, but very pleasantly situated, Not 





“to brush very familiarly by me, and thrust aside my chair when 
they set the sweetmeats on the table.” as 
I remember a question started, by some writer, at that time, 
whether the chaplain should sit « above or below the salt,” 
referring, I believe, to a custom observed at the long tableiin 
baronial halls, where the salt divided the yeomanry:frémi the . 
nobility and gentry, and distinguished the quality of. their enter- 
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finding any thing to be seen here very curious, we 
only stayed to refresh ourselves, and went forward. 
But, instead of taking the direct road for London, 
which gocs through Penrith, we turned, off to 
the right, and went to Cockermouth and White- 
haven, to accompany Mr. Dixon home, who had so 
kindly accompanied us in our journey. through 
North Britain 

Whitehaven is a sea-port, with a Custom-house, 
anda considerable trading town, that, in a degree 
like Liverpool, has much increased in traffic and 
wealth since the Revolution, and the war that fol- 
lowed. There we spent a Lord’s day; and on the 
Monday morning went for Kendal, a considerable 
town in Westmorcland. In the way, we passed over 
two very high mountains, called Hardknot and Wry 
Nose, on the top of both which we could discern a 
number of clouds a good way under us, beating 
against the imountains and sometimes: breaking in 
pieces. At the top of Wry Nose we came to 
* three stones, commonly called Shire Stones, lying 
within a foot one of another, yet in three several 
counties ;. one in Cumberland, another in Westmore- 
land, and the third in Lancashire.” * 

We'were forced to carry some provisions with us 
over these mountains, being, told beforehand that 
when we came to the other side, though we might 
have good drink, yet we should meet with nothing 
we could eat; their bread being exceeding black, 
coarse, and harsh. When we came there, we ac- 
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tually found it so, Though the air, as we crossed. 
over the mountains, had sharpened our appetites, we 
all concluded we must have been forced to fast, if 
we had not had provisions of our own. In our way, 
afterwards, to Kendal, we went just by Winander- 
‘mere, so famous for the fish called charrs, which ‘ 
come potted to London, and are reckoned SO very 
delicious. Kendal is a large populous town, nated 
for a woollen manufacture.* We went from thence 
to Burton, and so to Lancaster, a pretty town with 
a castle (made use of, as a prison) standing very 
pleasantly. From thence we went to Preston, a 
very pretty town, with abundance of gentry in it, 
commonly called Proud Preston: but I must own 
we there met with a great deal of civility. 

Being upon the fine walk, without that town, we 
could see Houghton Tower, and many other places, 
all the country round. Sitting down on the bench, 
at the upper end of the walk, I was sayin; th 
was a pleasant place for a pipe of tobacco and ‘a, 
glass of October. A lady that overheard me, (who 
by the way, I was afterwards informed, was a great 
tory) immediately sent her footman ‘home, to fetch 
both, without giving us the least hint of her design. 
But when, aftera little time, we talked of moving, 
the lady very civilly asked us Whether we would not. 
stay till the pipes and drink came, which she had 
sent for, and she doubted not would be brought, in 
a little time. Upon this hint, we thought ourselves 





* “Lanificii gloria et industria precellens,”’ according to 
Camden. See Pennants f7t: 2 uk 
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- in civility. bound to stay, and the servant quickly 
returned. After some time, returning the ladies 
thanks for their obliging carriage to strangers, we 
returned into the town. 

This place is remarkable for the defeat of Duke 

' Hamilton, in 1648, when he rose in arms to rescue ° 
King Charles I. out of prison; and also for the de- 
feat of the Scotch and English rebels against King. 
George I. in 1716, by the forces commanded by 
Lord Carpenter, and Lieutenant-General Wills. 
Many of these rebels suffered afterwards, especially 
of those who lived in and about Preston, for disco- 
vering so hearty a good-will to the cause in which 
those wretches* were engaged. 

From Preston, we went to Wigan, and so to Man- 
chester, where we spent the last Lord’s day in our 
journey. I preached in their spacious and fine cha- 
pel, afterwards pulled down and demolished by the 
rebels in the reign of King George I. This exceeds 
all the towns of that county, in buildings, populous- 
ness, trade, and wealth, and has a college in it, with 
a warden and four fellows.f 


, 
© This violation of the generous maxim, parcere subjectis, was 
an unworthy triumph of the successful over the fallen. ‘* Those 
wretches” had perished, only for maintainiffg, in numerous in- 
stances, with a courage (see Gen. Wightman, infra) worthy of a 
nobler object, the absurd, and but partially exploded doctrine of 
hereditary right, “ the enormous faith of many made for one.” 
See Dr. Calamy’s testimony to the comparative “strength of 
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Thence, we came by Holmes Chapel, Newcastle- 
under-Line, Litchfield and Coventry, Daventry, Tow- 
cester, Stony Stratford, and Dunstable, (where some 
friends came to meet us, as more did, the next day, 
at Barnet) to London, after we had been about nine 
weeks absent; and had a great deal of reason. to 
be very thankful, that, after riding over so much 
ground as we had done in so little time, and passing 
through so many changes, we should by a kind 
Providence be brought back again in health and 
safety. I could not help thinking it remarkable, 
that whereas (having beforehand committed to black 
and white the whole route I intended to take while 
absent) I had desired my wife to write every post, 
(that I might, as speedily as could be, know of any 
thing that made my return expedient) and given 
directions how my letters should be addressed from 
one post to another, they came all safe to hand.ex- 
cept two, sent, when I was gone towards the North, 
to Aberdeen. 

1709. Dec. 13. The Commons, after some debates, 
resolved, “that the sermon preached by Dr. Sache- 
verell, at the assizes at Derby, August 15 last, and 
the sermon preached by him at St. Paul’s, Novem- 
ber 5, were malicious, scandalous, and seditious 
libels.” He was “ impeached at the bar of the Lords 
of high crimes and misdemeanours.” * 

It was, I well remember, a great question at that 
time with many, whether it was prudent te make so 
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great a stir about a man of so worthless a character ; 
such “an inconsiderable tool of a party’* as Lieute- 
nant-Gencral Stanhope called him at his trial. A 
member of the House of Commons, that had sat long 
there, and knew the world well, told me in private 
conversation, on the very morning of the day in 
which his impeachment was resolved on in the 
House, that we had not integrity enough left among 
us, to carry us steadily through an affair of that 
nature. It plainly enough appeared, in the sequel, 
that the enemies of those at that time in the minis- 
try, laid the bait to bring matters up to an impeach- 
ment, on purpose that they might gain the point at 
which they had long been driving, viz. to embroil 
the ministry with the Church; at which gap they 
broke in, and supplanted them with the Qucen. 
Yet, after all, upon looking back, we have this to 
satisfy us, that by means of this Doctor’s trial, our 
Constitution was (as appears by the printed trial) 
asserted by our whole legislature, in opposition to 
slavish maxims and principles,} which was most cer- 
tainly some advantage. 


* See “An impartial Account of what passed relating to the 
ease of Dr. Sacheverell,” (1710) p. 112.—Ep. 

+ Thus Lieut.-Generai Stanhope, (just mentioned) one of the 
managers for the Commons, argued with a manly freedom, which 
honourably descended, and is still happily descending with the 
name: 

“That your Lordships have rights, nobody will presume to 
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Mr. Benjamin Hoadly’s merits being at this tinie 


say, that when a Prince shall invade all these tights at once, the 
whole collective body of the nation has no way to vindicate - 
those rights is so inconsistent, so contrary to reason, that it is to 
be wondered it could ever enter into the mind of man. : 

“T might, from many passages out of Fortescue, (De Laudibus 
legis Anglie) and Hooker, evince beyond contradiction, that the 
Constitution of England is founded upon compact; and that 
the subjects of this kingdom have, in their several public ‘and 
Private capacities, as legal a title to what are their rights by law, 
asa Prince to the possession of his crown.” See “Impartial 
Account,” p. 108. 

On this occasion, Bishop Burnet, in his speech to the Lords, 
refers to “ Trajan, famed for that memorable expression when 
he delivered the sword to the governors of the provinces, pro 
mle: si mercar, in me ; for me: but, if I deserve it, against me.” 
The Bishop adds, a 

“These words were put on King James the First’s coin in 
Scotland. It is true; that was during his minority ;” (perhaps 
on the suggestion of Buchanan) “but when he afterwards 
changed his motto, the coin was not called in, but continued 
current till the Union.” See « Bishop of Salisbury’é Speech,” 
(1710) p. 4." - 

Jt cannot, however, be reasonably disputed, that by appeal 
ing to the Fathers, and the Liturgic forms of the Church of 
England, and especially to the Homelies, declared to contain “a 
godly and wholesome doctrine,” the counsel for Sacheverel, 
procured for him, in argument, a triumphant defence. Tillot- 
son’s letter to Lord Russel was adduced in evidence, and some 
servile courtly passages from sermons by Burnet. See “ Im- 
partial. Account,” pp. 173-287. 

In the debate on “the Catholic petition,” 1805, Fox says, 
“granting the Thirty-nine Articles to be not repugnant te the 
free principles of the Constitution, yet the homilies which follow 
are by many stated to be an absolute eandan.cc. op 
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taken into consideration,* it was resolved,+ that he, 
having often “strenuously justified the principles on 
which her Majesty and the nation proceeded, at the 
Revolution, had justly merited the recommendation 
and favour of that House; and that an humble 
address be presented to her Majesty, that she would 
be pleased to bestow some dignity in the Church 
upon him, for his eminent service to Church and 
State.” But, though he was caressed and promised 
fair, yet was he not advanced to a bishoprick, till the 
succeeding reign of King George. 

November 23. Died William Bentinck, Earl of 
Portland, great favourite of King William III.} and 


thing which took place at the time of the Revolution. Nay, 
did not. Sacheverel openly attack, and, upon the authority of 
these homilies, stigmatize that proceeding, as impious, and ut- 
terly destructive of the Church of England?” See * Impartial 
Detail,” &c. (1805) p. 166.—-Ep. 

* He had published two books a little before, the one entitled 
“Some Considerations humbly offered to the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, occasioned by his Lordship’s sermon preached before her 
Majesty, March 8, 1708.” ‘Che other entitled “ An humble Reply 
to the Lord Bishop of Exeter’s Answer ; in which the considera- 
tions lately offered to his Lordship are vindicated, and an Apo- 
logy is added, for defending the foundation of the present Go- 
vernment.”—C. 

+ Jan. 2, 1709-10. Chron. Hist. i. 865.—Ep. 

$~ Among King William’s favourite courtiers, who had fat- 
tened on the desolation of Ireland, it appeared, by an uncourtly 
enquiry of ‘‘ the Commons,” that, in 1699, “135,820 acres, had 
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chief manager of the peace concluded at Ryswick, 
anno 1697, , 

Several thousands of the poor Palatines came this 
year into Britain, and were relieved by a public 
brief. A good sum of money was raised, which 
Was carefully distributed by commissioners,* at which 
many grumbled and were much dissatisfied. Five 
hundred families of them Were sent to Ireland, many 
to Carolina, and other parts, and a number went 
back into their own country, 

This year,t the King of Sweden was defeated by 
the Muscovites, at the battle of Pultowa. His whole 
army was either killed or taken prisoners, and he 
himself was forced to fly into Turkey for shelter.+ 


CHAPTER VII. 
1710—1714, 


Farther Hints both of Public and Private Matters, in the 
remaining Years of the Reign of Queen Anne, 


Tue trial of Dr. Sacheverel was depending, when 
this year began. He was, from day to day, attended 


* See supra, Pp. 42 note,—Ep, 

+ July 8.—Ep, 

t “Le Commandant de Bender envoya, en hate, un Aga, com- 
plimenter Je Roi, et lui offrir une tente magnifique, avec les pro- 
visions, le baggage, les chariots, les commodités, les officiers, 


foute sa suite necessaire pour lui conduive aver er},..3. 
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to Westminster Hall by a most furious and insolent 
mob. All that passed along were compelled to pull 
off their hats. Some time after, Mr. Daniel Bur- 
gess’s meeting-house was gutted, and the pulpit, 
pews, and wainscot burnt in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, 
the populace all the while huzzaing and crying out, 
“High Church and Sacheverel!”* Several other 
meeting-houses were pillaged, and some censiderably 
damaged. The houses also of the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Wharton, Bishop of Sarum, Mr. Dolben, and 
Mr. Hoadley were threatened. Had not a detach- 
ment of Guards been sent into the City, under the 
command of Colonel Horsey, (who told me he ven- 
tured his neck by going upon verbal orders, without 
any thing in writing, to warrant his march, till.the 
work was over) in order to the securing the Bank, 
&c., there is no knowing what mischief might have 
been done. 

Though the Doctor was cast, yet (to please the 
Queen) his sentence was moderated. When he had 
got his liberty, he took a tour through the country, 
in a sort of triumph, to receive the homage of the 
mob. Asa reward for his great hardships and suf- 
ferings, he was at length promoted ‘to the living of 
St. Andrews, Holborn, at that time one of the great- 
est parochial cures in the Christian world. The 
tumults, in several parts of the nation, upon. this 
occasion, had a great influence on the elections for 
the new Parliament, which in many places was 
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chosen with such violence and fury, that it might 
be called “the Parliament of Sacheverel and the mob.” 

Addresses came in from many parts of the na- 
tion, but there was the hand of Joab in them. They 
were designed to procure a new Parliament, and an 
alteration of the ministry. In August, an artful 
address was presented by the Bishop and Clergy of 
London. * Such as were against it, were represented 
as enemies to the Queen and her ministry, But 
Dr. Barton and Mr. Baker refused to sign it; and 
Dr. Kennet, Dr, Bradford, Dr, Hancock, and Mp. 
Hoadly, refused to answer the Bishop’s summons, 
These addresses were followed with counter ad. 
dresses, 

Our forces in Spain, with General Stanhope at 
their head, obtaincd a considerable victory near 
Almenara, on July 27, N. s. and on August 27, fol- 
lowing, gave the Spaniards a yet more surprising 
defeat near Saragossa.* The French King was so 
thunderstruck with this defeat of his grandson, that 
when he received the first account, he betrayed 
more weakness than he had done upon the news 
of the fatal battles of Hockstet and” Ramilies; and 
retired into his closet, where he continued for some 
hours, without admitting any one of his ministers 
or courtiers to converse with him. 


* We took all their cannon, and most of their colours ; so that 
out of 46 battalions, not above 4,000 men escaped: and ant ak 
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At length, what our enemy could not do for him- 
self, we out of an excess of good-humour, set our- 
selves upon doing for him. Mr. Harley got the 
Queen’s ear by means of Mrs. Hill.* August 8, the 
Lord Treasurer was turned out, and Commissioners 
placed in his room, and Mr. Harley, was made Chan- 
cellor and Under Treasurer of the Exchequer. The 
dismission of this great minister, the Lord Treasurer, 
without the favour of an hearing, M. Mesnagert 
calls ‘the coup de grace; and with him,” he says, 
“fell the administration of the Whigs for that reign.” 

Nor did the Treasurer fall alone. No sooner was 
he turned out, than the Whigs at Court gave him a 
meeting, and engaged to one another, that they would, 
one and all stand, hard and fast together, and accept 
of no proposals that contained any thing less than 
the restoring them all. Hereupon many alterations 
were made. The Earl of Rochester, the Queen’s 
uncle, was declared Lord President of the Council, 
than which, M. Mesnager very frankly owns, “ no 
news could be more welcome to the Court of France.” { 
He adds, that “from the introduction of this one 
person, the Frénch King had a full satisfaction, and 
often declared it, that not only the great point of 
ending the war would be obtained, but that he should 
one time or other have as effectual an influence on 

* See supra, p. 101.—Ep. 
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the affairs of Britain as ever, and by consequence 
be in a condition to restore the banished Cheva- 
lier, by the consent of the British nation. 

The Parliament met Nov. 25, and the Whigs 
found themselves surprisingly outnumbered in the 
Commons, who chose William Bromley, Esq. Speaker. 
The Queen recommended carrying on the war in all 
its parts, but particularly in Spain, with the utmost 
vigour. The Duke of Marlborough could now ob- 
tain no thanks in the Lords, notwithstanding he had 
as much deserved them as in former campaigns, yet 
continued in his place as general. Nay, the Queen 
was pleased to renew his commission, arid make a 
disposition of the other generals entirely to his satis. 
faction. Yet his favour was but short-lived. He 
soon fell into disgrace, after all the honours that 
had been heaped upon him. 

I, this year, (1710) printed « fourteen sermons 
preached at the Merchant’s Lecture, at Salter’s-hall,” 
upon “ the Inspiration of the Holy Writings of the 
Old and New Testament,’* and dedicated them to 


* There had appeared (1690), “ Five Letters, concerning the 
Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, translated out of French ;” 
and occasioned by “ F. Simon’s Critical History of the Old 
Testament,” (noticed vol. i. p- 488.) in which he had maintained 
“the necessity of oral tradition.” The author (Le Clerc) con- 
tended fora qualified, rather than a plenary inspiration, and sus- 
tained his opinion by references to Jerome, Erasmus, Grotius, 
Episcopius, and Baxter, (Saint's Rest,” partii. ch. iii, see, ii.”) 
See “ Five Letters.” pp- 16, 20, 36, 47, 76, 79—89, 139-1493. 


Ono 
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the Queen, having obtained her leave by the Earl 
of Sunderland. I, therein, told her Majesty, that 


In answer to the “ Five Letters” was published “ A Vindica- 
tion of the Divine. Authority and Inspiration of the Writings of 
the Old and New Testament. By W. Lowth, Oxford, 1692.” 
With this author (the learned Commentator, father of Bishop 
Lowth,) Dr. Calamy appears in these sermons to have coincided. 
He says, pp. 34—36 ;— 

“The several penmen of the Holy Scriptures, made use of 
their natural abilities, and the Spirit supplied their defects.” 
Hence, though “the poetical books of the Old Testament may 
seem to be the effects of study and meditation,” (see “ Five 
Letters,”) they may ‘‘yet be inspired. The Holy Ghost used 
the sacred penmen as reasonable creatures, and made use of their 
judgments, memories, and affections, But they acted under his 
guidance inthe whole of their'work.” Again :— 

“Tt has been suggested by one (Le Clerc), that delights in 
starting difficulties about inspiration, that ‘a man has no need of 
inspiration to relate faithfully what he has seen.’ It is granted he 
has no need of it in writing a common history, but it is other- 
wise, when God intends to make use of a man, to draw up a 
part of the sacred history. The Divine Spirit, therefore, so 
directed our sacred penmen, as not to suffer them to miscarry, 
or Jet any dashes of their pen vary from truth, as Faustus Soci- 
nus (De autor. sacr. Scrip.) would insinuate, and Episcopius (Dis- 
put. de autor. sucr* Scrip. Thes. 3.) after him.” 

To reconcile undoubted discrepancies in various parts of the 
Bible, with the notion of a plenary inspiration, he deems it “ but 
a requisite piece of modesty to suspect the failure may have 
been in copiers and transcribers vather than in the original 
writers.” To the same purpose, Dr. Wall says :—— 

“The generality of learned and pious Christians, for a long 
time seem to have thought, that the Providence of God had in- 
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her “gracious acceptance of my endeavours in op- 
position to a late pretended inspiration, encouraged 
me to present” her with “ this defence of the an- 
cient but real inspiration of the Holy Writings.” 
What I said was strictly true. For her Majesty’s 
message to me by her Page of the Back-stairs,* 
upon my presenting her with my Sermons against 
the new prophets, was, as I told Lord Sunderland, 
the very thing that put the asking leave to prefix 
her name to these sermons into my thoughts. 
What I added about the “steadiness of her 


from coming into the copies of his word, in its original language, 
whatever might happen in translations. 

«“ This must have been an extraordinary miracle, and such a 
thing as was never verified in the case of any book. Since, 
however infallibly directed the prophets, and first writers of the 
books were, it is plain that the transcribers were ordinary men, 
to whom no promise was ever given to preserve them, from mis- 
takes, from carelessness, and from ignorant blunders.” « 

This learned biblical critic adds, as if anticipating the re- 
searches of Kennicot, “since the various lections of the book 
of the New Testament, in its original language, have been col- 
lected from the best MS. and found to be so many; all men 
do now, I think, recede from the opinion, of the Hebrew books 
being free from any mistakes.” See “Critical Notes on the Old 
Testament,” (1734,) Pref. i. p. vi. 

Neither of these pious and learned theologians appear to 
have allowed themselves to‘enquire into the probability of such a 
perpetual miraculous agency as a plenary inspiration, while they 
rejected every pretence to another not more “ extraordinary 
miracle,” by which “ transcribers,” through every age, might be 
% Infallibly directed.”—Ep. a 
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councils, and fixing the balance of Europe, and con- 
’ firming her subjects of all persuasions in a just 
esteem of the great blessing of moderation,” hap- 
pened to be timed but unhappily. Though hints of 
this nature would have been, generally, well ap- 
proved a year or two before; yet, coming, when 
we were in great uncertainty and knew not what 
to trust to, after Sacheverel’s mobs, and when her 
Majesty appeared bent upon changing her ministry 
and councils so much for the worse, in the opinion 
of such as were most heartily engaged in the inte- 
rest of their country, the ywere disrelished, and my 
sermons, that had cost me not a little pains, were 
thereupon the less current. 

When I waited on Lord Sunderland with a copy 
for her Majesty and another for himself, I found him 
in no small hurry, reckoning he was quitting the 
Secretary’s office in a very little time. He seemed 
then rather to wish I had waved my dedication, 
though when he saw it first, he was much of another 


mind, and greatly approved my design, erftouraged 
me in pursuing it, and asked leave for me. But I 
thought it too‘late to draw back, because it was 
printed off, and many books were bound. I expect- 
ed neither preferment nor gratuity ; and so was not 
liable to be, in that respect, disappointed. 

I fear there was another person, (a worthy man) 
disappointed that way, by mistiming his present. 
M, Leydecker, one of the Professors of Theology at 
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Jand, had sent over to me his second volume “De Re- 
publicé Judeorum,’* in folio, very pompously dedi- 
cated to her Majesty, -desiring me to put jt into his 
Lordship’s hands to present it, as he had promised. 
I carried this book to his lordship, at the same time 
with my own, and he undertook to deliver it. Not 
the least present following, the Professor did not ; 
seem well pleased,t but I could no way help it. 
They that have to do with courtiers, must be con- 
tent to share in the fate of their patrons, 

In the close of my volume, I added “a single 
sermon in vindication of the Divine Institution of 
the office of the Ministry,”+ from Eph. iv. 10, 11, 
in which I considered the. chief objections against 
it; and especially those offered in a celebrated book, 


* “Recueil curieux, semé d'anecdotes, sur le Judaisme mo- 
derne. Il y a joint une refutation de Archeologia de Burnet,” 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. v. 265.—Ep. yaad 

+ He had, probably, somewhat. warmly manifested ‘his disap- 
pointment:; if justly described as “ un homme dur et passionné, 
qui ne savoit réprimer ni sa langue, ni sa plume.” Ibid. See 
vol. i, p. 167.—En. - 

$ “When I plead for the office, as of qivine institution, I 
suppose the right of the people to choose and determine who 
shall officiate as ministers among them. This is a right of the 
Christian Church I am very desirous to have kept inviolable. 

“Tadd, that I am far from supposing the being of the Church 
to depend upon the ministry. Where ministers cannot be had, 
I do not imagine but God will accept people, if they do their 
best without them. All I aim at is, that the keeping up the 





ministry, as an office, was a Divine appointment, in order to the 
well-being of the Church.” Pp. $94. 395. —Ep. 
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intitled, “'The Rights of the Christian. Church,”* 
which at that time made a great noise. This met 
with as general acceptance, as any sermon of mine 
in the delivery from the pulpit. 

Nov. 1,- died John Lord Haversham, for several 
years famous for his speeches in Parliament, in which 
he boldly laid open the faults and arieoneg eens 
of the ministry. 

Mr. Hoadly published “The Original and Insti- 
tution of Civil Government,” discussed in an exa- 
mination of the Patriarchal scheme of Government, 
as a second part subjoined to the “Measures of Sub- 
mission ;” together with “a Defence of Mr. Hooker’s 
Jurement against the objections of several late wri- 
ters.” ' To which is added, “A large answer to Dr. 
F. Atterbury’s charge of Rebellion.” For so stre- 
nuously did the High Party now push upon Mr. 
Hoadly, that Dr. Atterbury, from the pulpit and the 
press, accused him of treating the body of the 
Established clergy with disdainful and reviling lan- 
guage, and charging them with rebellion in the 
Church, while he himself was a preacher of rebel-. 
lion in the State.t 

Dr. Atterbury was also, this year, unanimously _ 
chosen Prolocutor of the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion,t as was thought out of thankfulness for the 
honour he did them in magnifying their office, and 

* See supra, p. 59.—Eb. 
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displaying the dignity of it,.in a florid discourse 
before the Sons of the Clergy. ’ 

March 19, this year, died Dr. Thomas Ken,* the 
deprived Bishop of Bath and Wells, and was buried 
at Frome Selwood, in Somerset. ° 

1711. Jan. 17, the Queen sent a licence to the 
Convocation, to enter upon business, for. whieh. they 
had long desired to have scope. On the. 29th, she 
sent a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, with 
heads of matters she thought proper for their con- 
sideration. 

Some peculiar doctrines and pretensions were 
about this time industriously advanced; and made 
the distinguishing badges of a true churchman. 
Baptism, if administered by any not episcopally or- 
dained, was represented in a variety of sermons.and 
pamphlets, as utterly invalid and null.t Though. the 
Archbishop and Bishops, in Convocation, dgreed 
upon a censure of this rigour, yet. a majority-of the 
Lower. House was not,. by any means, to be pre- 


* An. Htat. 73. See a short Account of his Life by W. 
Hawkins, of the Middle Temple, Esq.—C. 

+ “The late excessive growth of infidelity and heresy ; abuses 
in excommunications; how rural Deans might be made more 
effectual ; how terriers might be made, and preserved more ex- 
actly ; "and how abuses in licences for marriage might be cor- 
rected. In this whole matter, neither the Archbishop nor, any 
of the Bishops, were so much as consulted with.” Burnet, ii. 
569, 570.—Ep. ; 

+ See “Monthly Renos.” (1810) «ie yoo" 
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vailed with to concur,* for fear of offending those 
who by-such an unchristian spirit confined the name 
of the Church to the very pinnacles. This was a 
casting out for heathens, many members of the Es- 
tablished Church at home, and the whole body of 
Protestants abroad, unless strictly and properly 
within the Episcopal pale, which was hard to be 
found among the Lutherans, at least in their opinion 
who were the spreaders of this doctrine, which ap- 
peared calculated for the Pretender and his cause. 
Thus, as it was expressed by Dean Kennet, in'a 
Letter to Dr. Colman of Boston,} in New England, 
we were “in danger of losing Christianity in the 
-name'of. the Church.” 

March 8, M. de Guiscard, a French Papist, appre- 
hended for High Treason, and under examination 
before a Committee of the Privy Council at the 
Cockpit, stabbed Mr. Harley, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with a penknife, which he found in the 
room he was confined to, before being examined. 
Being wounded, in the resistance made by the at- 
tending officers, he died in prison. This made a 
great noise at that time. M. Mesnager declares this 


: 
* “The Upper House acknowledged the validity of fay-bap- 
tism, which the Lower House seemed to deny.” Chron. Hist. 
ii. 18.—Ep. 
+ Of which he was “one of the ministers,” and where he 
died 1747. He had “spent some time” in England. Amer. An. 
ii, 150.—Ep, 
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Guiscard to have been “a worthless miscreant ;’"* 
and that “his name is detestable, and his history 

“not worth enquiring after.” Mr. Harley’s wound 
heightened the Queen’s value for him. 

April 3, the French King lost his-only son the 
Dauphin. He died of the small pox at Meudon in 
the fiftieth year of his age; and his. father took.on 
extremely. It would be no easy thing to give -this 
Prince his true character, because of his living upowé: 
the reserve, to prevent suspicion and jealousy. The 
Duke of Burgundy, upon his father’s death, was 
immediately declared Dauphin of France; and he 
was the first grandson of France that was so. 

Our House of Commons, the better to ingratiate 
themselves with the Church party, who complained 
of their having been sadly neglected, resolved that 
fifty new Churches were necessary within the bills: 
of mortality. May 7, a sum of 350,000/, -wag : 
granted for that purpose, which was a very popalar 
thing. : 

About this time the South Sea Company was in- 
corporated, in order to the better discharging the 
public debts.t This great project was contrived by. 
Mr. Harley, who was soon after made Earl of Ox- 
ford, add Lord High Treasurer of Great Britain ; 
Doctor Robinson, Bishop of. Bristol, was made Lord., 
Privy Seal. . 

In the latter end of June, the Duchess of Gordon, 


ae Negociations," pp. 97, 98.—C. 
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in No#th Britain, sent a silver medal of the Pretender 
to the Dean of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh, 
to be laid up among their curiosities. After a warm 
debate, it was accepted, and thanks were voted to 
the Duchess. At the presenting of those thanks, Mr. 
Dundass told her Grace, that they were confident 
she would soon have an opportunity of presenting 
them with a second medal, upon the restoration of 
the King and Royal Family. This was very bold 
and bavefaced; and M. de Kreyenbergh the Han- 
over resident, complained of it. Yet the Govern- 
ment did not think fit to notice it. The friends of 
the Pretender were indeed now bold and busy every- 
where. ; 

This summer our new Ministry, finding a peace 
necessary to the standing of their ground, entered 
upon a negotiation. It grew the common cry, that 
they had made a private and separate peace with 
France, several months before the preliminaries ap- 
peared ; and that the Allies were betrayed, the pub- 
lic faith broken, the honour of treaties violated in 
the breaking the confederacy, and the grand alliance 
dissolved, &c. Count Gallas, the Emperor’s Envoy, 
being active, free and bold, was forbid the Court, and 
withdrew out of England. M. Buys was sent hither 
from the Dutch, and in appearance well received. 

November 19. A Committee of the Council agreed 
that the City of Utrecht should be the place of Con- 
gress, and that the Conferences should begin Jan. 1, 
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to send their respective Plenipotentiaries. “During 
the negotiations, Thomas “Harley, Esq., was- sent 
thither upon secret service, to remove the difficulties 
between the British and Frencl¥agents, and privately 
to clear up other matters relating to the Pretender. 
And Mr. Secretary St. John teld the Lords’ Pleni- 
potentiaries, in a letter he wrote to them, that “they 
would be much better informed of the Queen’s in- 
tentions, by what he had to say to them, than th — 
could possibly be by ten reams of written instruc. 
tions.”* . 

Nov. 28, Baron Bothmar presented a Memorial 
to our Queen from the Elector of Hanover, on the 
Peace and its negotiation, and on the captiousness 
and obscurity of the preliminaries proposed. It was 
Suggested, that this Memorial had more the air of 
an original written in English, than a translation 
from the French 3 and that it was framed in London, 
in concert with the leading gentlemen among. the 
_, Whigs. 
"Books were now daily published and encouraged, 
containing reasons for putting an end to the war, 
and the letting the people into notions as if the 
former managers were guilty of carrying it on for 
their private glory and advantages.+ ee 

M. Mesnager, the French negotiator says, that 
getting the knowledge of a certain capable person, 

* See Appendix to « Annals of King George,” Year 2a., 
Pp. 37.—C. 2 
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he, .b§# means of a French printer, and the help 
of some money rightly placed, furnished arguments 
to set forth the strength of the French frontiers, the 
impossibility of finishing the war by taking one or 
two towns in a year, and the certain way of length- 
ening out the war by that method, till England should 
be impoverished, and its trade ruined. These and 
other such arguments, the person pitched on drew 
‘§ip in order, and cast into several forms, printing 
now. one tract and then another, which answered 
the. purpose of the French, and made a great noise 
at that time in London. 

He also desired the same writer of pamphlets, to 
publish something to prove to the people, the reason- 
ableness of pushing the war on in Spain rather than 
in Flanders. He also got another writer of that 
sort, who was recommended to him by the Swedish 
resident, who wrote a tract, intituled, “ Reasons 
why this Nation” (meaning England) “ ought to put 
an end to this expensive war,” &c. Which piece 
was translated into French, printed in Flanders, and 
dispersed through the Low Countries, and at Paris.* 
He caused ar hundred pistoles to be conveyed to 
the author as a.compliment for that book, letting 
him know that it came from the hand of one, that 
was as able to treat him honourably, as he was 
sensible of his service. } 

Dec. 7, the Parliament met. The Queen, in her 
speech to the two Houses, told them, with the ap- 
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pearance of no small pleasure, that “ notwithstanding 
the arts of those who delighted in war, both place 
and time were appointed for opening the Treaty of 
a general Peace.” 

The Dissenters appearing, universally, warm 
against it, the High Church Party were of opinion, 
that, by now showing them their power when. -they- 
had the ascendant, they should render them less 
capable of crossing and Opposing them, for timey® 
come. At the same time the great men in the 
nation who thought nothing could he more destruc- 
tive than such a Peace as that on foot, were of 
opinion it was better to give into any measures that 
offered, than not obstruct it as far as possible. 

Lord Nottingham,* therefore, offering to fall in 
with the Whigs in opposing the Peace, if they would 
yield him the Occasional Bill, against the Dissenters, 
which he had been zealous for, as oft as it had been 
before proposed, they made a sacrifice of them by 
agreement, thinking a time might come to relieve 
* them afterwards, without any hazard. 

Dec. 15. Lord Nottingham, having joined with 
the Whig lords in opposing the Peace designed, 
brought into the House of Peers the bill against 
Occasional Conformity, which he before had stickled 
for in vain; and those lords fell in with him. ° 
Whether they were not herein overreached and out- 
witted ; and whether the damage they, this way, 
did to the common interest, did not overbalance the 
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good tifey hereby did the-nation, posterity. must and 
will be judges. 

The Dissenters had, indeed, some few concessions 
granted, to make the matter appear more plausible : 
but these were not to be compared with the con- 

_tempt to which it exposed them. They were there- 

by marked out for a despicable sort of people ; and 
such as would be capable of any places of profit 
%r trust, must quit their religious assemblies after 
March 25, 1712. Such treatment was the more 
cutting to the Dissenters, because of the concurrence 
of those, wlio had all along professed a great regard 
for them, and to serve whom they had often ex- 
posed themselves. 

They consulted much among themselves, and 
were as strenuous in applying to others as they well 
could be, to get this stroke averted, but to little 
purpose. The agreement was made, and there was 
no going back. It was the only way to prevent the 
Peace; and we should be relieved in another way: 
these were the most favourable answers we could 
obtain from such as we thought we might have 
expected the niost from. It was God’s great mercy 
that the nation was not ruined. 

The Bill had a currency that was not common. 
Dec. 15, it came into the Lords’ House, and in less 
than a week passed through both Houses, with 
little or no opposition, notwithstanding it was, at 
divers times before, opposed with so much vehe- 
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Act, though there was very little likelihood that 
step would strengthen the Union between England 
and Scotland, of which the Queen had so great a 
fondness. Nay, there was manifest danger that it 
would weaken it. a as 
When the Bill passed,* {at which some, ‘greatly 
rejoiced, and others heartily mourned,) it became,.a 
question with some worthy persons, such as Sir 
Thomas Abney, and Sir John Fryer, aldermen’ _ 
London, the Mayors of several Corporations, and 
some Justices of the Peace, in several counties in 
England, whether they should quit their places, and 
throw up their commissions, in order to the holding 
public communion with the Protestant Dissenters, 
in their worshipping assemblies, as they had done 
hitherto, or continue in their offices, confining them- 
selves to that private family worship which the law 
still allowed. Upon mature consideration, baeked 
with the pressing importunity of several, persons of 
distinction in our own nation, joined with the soli- 
citation of the Resident of Brunswick, who took 
pains to represent to them in the strongest’ manner, 
how far the interest of his master, dnd of the Han- 
over family depended upon their continuance in 


* And with the account of this, my History of the Noncon- 
formists ends, which I have added at the close of my Abridg- 
ment. This History I have since been desired by many to con- 
tinue, and carry farther on: and it is in a great measure in 
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the pdsts and stations they were in, {not without 
strong assurances at the same time of earnest en- 
deavours for relief as to this and other hardships, 
whenever the Protestant succession should come to 
take place,) they were prevailed with to keep in 
their places, and content themselves for a time with 
that restrained way of worship the law allowed.* 


.* During this “restraint for seven years,” Dr. Watts had 
peenshad to Sir Thomas Abney, and his family, in which he 
resided. Sir Thomas appears to have fully adopted the ac- 
commodating scheme of Mr. Howe, which De Foe has so ably 
exposed, (see Vol. i. pp. 464, 465.) Thus, “that he might be 
capable of serving his country, and securing the interest of 
King George,” he allowed himself to afford the example of a 
magistrate, with no objections to public worship, entirely, so far 
as appears, neglecting it “ for seven years.” 

Yet the doctrine of the Established Church he, no doubt, 
believed; of her distinguishing rite, the Communion, he had 
never scrupled to partake, when thus securing a civil office, or, 
according to his biographer, “ expressing his charity, or holding 
a capacity for any considerable service ;” and of that Church he 
was, as 2 qualified magistrate, in construction of law, a member. 

Dr. Waits, in the Dedication of ‘‘ Two Sermons delivered in 
Sir Thomas Abncy’s family at Theobald’s,” censures “ that un- 
righteous law,” the Act against occasional Conformity, of which, 
however, those who had qualified under the Test Act, and thus 
affected to be Churchmen, had no right to complain. 

When “ worthy persons, such as Sir Thomas Abney, and Sir 
John Fryer, were prevailed with ta keep in their places, and 
content themselves with that restrained way of worship,” they 
indeed appeared to have been as “ wise in their generation” as any 
“children of this world.” They thus would receive peculiar 
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The Duke of Marlborough, after all his glorious 
exploits, was now run down, as sacrificing his sol- 
diers’ lives against stone walls, and as having a form- 
ed design of getting himself declared General for 
life. There was afterwards no small stir in the Par- 
liament, about considerable sums of money exacted 
of the contractors for bread for the army, The 
Duke being informed that this would make a noise, 
sent a letter to the Commissioners for Public Ac 
counts in his own defence. They laid before the 
Commons the reasons of their dissatisfaction with 
this representation. Soon after, the Duke was turn- 
ed out of all his places, the Queen being prevailed 
with to dismiss him her service, though then in the 
full career of success. The Duke of Ormond Was 
made Commander-in-Chief in his room. 

‘Twelve new Peers were now created, and brought 
into the House of Lords at once; a bold step, the 
like to which was never taken. before. Had -it not 
been for this unprecedented action, it- was the gene- 
ral apprehension that the Earl of Oxford, on’ the 
very day on which it was donc, would have been 
sent to the Tower.* These new-mnade Lords were 


“the interest of King George,” which “the Resident of Bruns- 
wick” would not fail duly to report, and, at the same time, 
secured their present capacity to partake the honours and emo- 
luments which the late enactment had reserved for bond fide lay 
members of the Ecclesiastical Establishment. See “« Monthly 
Repos.” (1819) xiv. 721, 722,—En. : ; 


“He was so hard pushed,” says Lord Bolingbroke, “ that 
he had been forced, in the middle of the session, to persuade 
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called. by some “the Earl of Oxford’s troop,” and 
by others, “the Hanover jury.” A certain noble 
lord, alluding to the way of a jury which they 
equalled in their number, is said, upon their being 
introduced into the House, pleasantly to have asked, 
“who was their foreman ?” 

There died in the course of this year, Jan. 27, 
Wriothesly Duke of Bedford,* son to William Lord 
Russel, of the small-pox. 

May 2, Laurence Earl of Rochester,} the Queen’s 
uncle, President of the Council, at the age of sixty- 
seven. He was seized with an apoplectic fit, and 
died very suddenly. In him the High Church party 
were reckoned to lose their strongest support. M. 
Mesnager tells us,t that the French King was so 
sensible of the loss of him, that receiving the news 
of his sudden death, he cried out, “ Rochester dead ! 
then there is not a man of probity and counsel equal 
to him left in the world.” And he gives us to un- 
derstand, that “all that King’s measures were imme- 
mediately changed upon this incident ;” and that 
“this was the occasion of his being sent into Eng- 
land.” . 


July 6, James Douglass, Duke of Queensbury and 


the Queen to make a promotion of twelve Peers at once 3 which 
was an unprecedented and invidioug measure, to be excused by 
nothing but the necessity, and hardly by that.” See * A Letter 
to Sir William Windham,” (1758) p. $2.--Ep. 

* See supra, p. 16.—Eb. 
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Dover, who had had so great a hand in the Union 
between England’ and Scotland.* July 7, .Dr. 
Henry. Compton, Lord Bishop of London.t He 
was succeeded by Dr. Robinson. 

July 15, John Holles Duke of Newcastle, by a 
fall from his horse, as he was hunting. This Duke 
was reckoned to have had one of the greatest estates 
in the kingdom. . He had a noble monument erected 
for him in Westminster Abbey. i 

Nov. 12, died Dr. John Ernest Grabe, a learned 
Prussian.t 

1712. Jan. 17, the Queen being indisposed, sent 
a message to the Commons by Mr. Secretary St.John, 
signifying that her plenipotentiaries were arrived at 
Utrecht. The-same day, Robert Walpole, Esq. was 
expelled the House, and committed to the Tower, 
for taking money on account of contracts for forage 
of her Majesty’s troops quartered in North Britain. § 

Prince Eugene of Savoy came now into Eng- 
land, as an agent from the Emperor, to divert, if 


* See supra, p- 49, note-—Ep. 
+ His Life was published in S8yo.—C. Biog. Brit. iv. 58. 
See supra, p. 40, note.—Ep. . 


1 See an Account of him in the Annals of Queen Anne, year 
the Tenth, pp. 383, 384.--C, 

Dr. Grabe died at the age of forty-six, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, whereshis monument “ was erected at the 
expense of the Lord Treasurer Harley.” He is chiefly known 
as “ the learned editor of the Septuagint, from the Alexandrian 
MS.” in the Library, St. James’s. Gen. Biog. Dict. vi. 166,171. 
Sce Dr. Harwood’s View, (1778) p. 119.—Ep, 
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it had. been possible, the Queen’s proceeding in the 
treaty of peace; and presented several memorials to 
that purpose. He was much caressed by our nobi- 
lity, but went away* without success in the busi- 
ness for which he came over.+ 

Feb. 4. The Commons taking into consideration 
the state of the war, eleven points were brought in, 
ready penned and numbered, and without much cere- 
Taony a majority did, in an hour's time, proceed 
to pass their censures upon the late and present 
Emperor, the King of Portugal, and the States 
General, with all whom it had been declared but a 
little before, that a strict friendship and good corres- 
pondence was above all things to be cultivated, in 
order to the rendering the peace seeure and lasting. 
The conduct of the allies, and of the late ministry 
in beginning and carrying on the war, was freely 


* March 13. “ At his andience of leave, her Majesty pre- 
sented him with a sword of the value of 5000/.” Chron. Hist. 
ti. 17.—Ep. 

+ During this visit, Whiston “presented to the Prince,” a 
copy of his “ Essay on the Revelation of St. John,” having 
“printed a short dédication” in Latin, “and fixed it to the cover.” 
The pious and learned commentator appears to have regarded 
Prince Eugene a8 having accomplished a passage in the Reve- 
lation, “by his glorious victory over the Turks, 1697.” The 
Prince returned “a present of fifteefi guineas.” Memoirs, (1758) 
pp. 175, 176. 

Mr. Nichols relates that “ the Prince is said to have replied, 
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reflected on. Particularly, our zeal in attacking 
France on the sidé of Flanders (in which we had 
met with such glorious success) was represented to 
be (according to a saying of old Duke Schomberg) 
like the “ taking of a bull by the horns.” 

The ‘Lord Treasurer Harley being now-"in an 
exalted station and much caressed and courted, ‘and 
carrying all before him, seemed willing to act the” 
wary part, and moved much as if he was poising™ 
the two successions, to find out which weighed the 
heaviest, before he would absolutely determine the 
side he would make choice of. For this reason, 
among others, he sent his cousin, Thomas Harley; 
Esq. to the Plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, with the 
Queen’s final instructions, and kept him there a good 
while ; encouragement being in the mean time given 
to Sir Patrick Lawless, Abbot Gautier and other 
agents of the Pretender. He was afterwards sent 
also to Hanover. His negotiations there, and at 
Utrecht, were very expensive, as was observed by 
the Secret Comittee in 1715, though by reason 
of the obstinate silence and reservedness of the said 
Thomas Harley, Esq. when under examination, they 
were not able to make any particular discoveries. 

As to Mr. Secretary St. John, soon after made 
Viscount Bolingbroke,* he was much more open and 


*« Twas drageed into the House of Lords in such a manner 
as to make my promotion a punishment, not a reward ; and 
was there left to defend.the treaties almost alone.” See “ Let- 
ter io. Windham.” 4% 41 Ra 
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barefaced in his proceedings. He was flot only for 
directly giving up all the advantages of an expen- 
sive, but prosperous war into the hands of the enemy 
by an inglorious peace, but was this very year at 
the French Court, negotiating the fatal cessation of 
arms. He was met there by General Stanhope,* 
who being exchanged for the Duke of Escalone, was 
returning that way homeward, and by a good token 
offered to present that General to the French King, 
though he thought fit to decline the compliment. This 
minister indeed, of ours, under pretence of some 
things in dispute between the French and us, made 
frequent journeys to France, and visits to the Pre- 
tender, and had settled, it was said, the terms of 
his succession in private conferences; and was at 
length fitting out an embassy to give a public sanc- 
tion to it. But a merciful God had better things in 
store for us. 

Feb. 10, (1’711-12,) the young Dauphin of France 
was carried off by a fever, after cight days’ sickness, 
in the thirtieth year of his age; his Dauphiness, 
daughter to the Duke of Savoy, dying six days be- 
fore him. Sote had raiscd expectations from this 
Dauphin, he having had so great a man as the 
Archbishop of Cambray for his preceptor when he 
was Duke of Burgundy, and discovering no great 


* See supra, p. 224.--Ep. 
+ For whom Fenelon wrote, “ Examen de conscience pour un 
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aN fies 
approbation of some principles and measures of the 
Court. He was, indeed, a prince of a’ different 
“mould, in some respects, from his ancestors. Had 
he lived to ascend the Gallican throne? some changes 
were expected for the better, both in Church and 
State. He had a great inclination to a peace 
with the Allies, upon more disadvantageous terms 
to France, than were at last put upon her. His 


death put the kingdom in general under a great con-' 


‘sternation, and people began to entertain frightful 
ideas ‘of a minority. He was suspected to favour 
‘Wansenism, which, in the opinion of many, acce- 


malheurs qui vous pat arriver, seroit d'ttre Maitre des autres, 
dans un ge ow vous l’étes encore si peu de vous-méme.” 


Annexed to the “ Examen” is “ La Vie de Fenelon,” (noticed , 


‘supra, p. 114.) containing some interesting views of the pupil, 
‘and an account of the uncommon respect paid to the preceptor 
by the hostile armies in his neighbourhood. Both, first printed 
in Holland, and suppressed by the influence of the French 
minister, were reprinted in London, 1747. 

“La vénération ne se renfermoit pas dans le seules armées 
Frangoises.—Si les Généraux des Alliez apprenoient que quelque 


~ 


lieu a portée de leur armée lui appartint en propre, ils y met-_ 


toient des gardes, et en faisoient conserver les grains et les bois, 
avec le méme soin que s'il edt été salad de Yun d’entre eux le 
plus acerédité, 

« Ausitét & la fin de la campagne e de i711, Yarmée des Alliez 
‘se trouvoit entre l’armée de.France et la petite ville de Cateau 
Cambresis, Le licu étoit rempli des grains de l’Archevéque, et de 
ceux, que les habitans de la campagne y avoient réfugiez. M. 
le Due de Marlborough les fit d’abord conserver par un detach- 

‘ment qu’il y envoya.” pp. 169-171,—Ep. 
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lerated his death. | His. grandfather. by dtis decease, 
not many. months after his father, had the mortifica- 
tion, of seeing, as it were, and feeling himself die by 
piecemeal. + . 

June 6, the Queen, in a speech to her Parliament, 
gave them to understand upon what terms* a peace 
might be made. 

The two Houses appeared well pleased, if we 
»gudge by their addresses. Yet there was a very 
_ considerable dissatisfaction remaining. But the ad- 
“mirers of the peace carried it by numbers of voices. 

The preface of Bishop Fleetwood,} (to some ser- 
mons,) in which he reflected on the change of Minis- 
‘try, and the advances towards a peace, was ordered 
to be burnt by the common hangman. 

June 17, it was proposed among the Commons, 
that the Queen should be addressed that she would 


* Among others “that we should, by contract, furnish the 
Spanish West Indies with negroes for thirty years, in the same 
manner as the French had done for ten years before.” 

Thus by “ the Assiento,” (1713) England secured the privi- 
lege of kidnapping negrocs, for a profitable sale to the Spanish 
West Indies; an extraordinary sequel to the erection of churches, 
(supra, p. 289.) See “ Diary of Burton,” iv. 269, note.—Ed. 

+ Dated May 2, 1712, “ Overflowing with Whiggish opinions, 
that it might be read by the Queen, it was reprinted in the Spec- 
tator.” Johnson’s Lives, (1783) ii.337. 

This No. 384, which circulates “ 2bove 14,000 copies,” was 
published, so “ that it might enme out preciscly at the hour 
of her Majesty's breakfast,” to secure the “ serving it up with 
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give instructions. to her . plenipotentiaries, that. the 
several powers in alliance with her Majesty, might 
be guarantees of the Protestant succession. But 
this was carried in the negative"by a great majority ; 
and the House declared an entire confidence in her 
Majesty :-and June 21, the Pazliament broke: up. |, 

There was now a general run of addresses: :from 
all parts of the kingdom, expressing great admi- 
ration of her Majesty's condescension, * in letting, 
her subjects know upon what terms a peace might 
be. had, and abundant satisfaction in the measures 
taken, with respect to the peace and the Protestant 
succession, but the Dissenters, who had other appre- 
hensions, thought it their best way to be silent, and 
keep themselves to themselves. 

Nov. 5, N. 8. King Philip made and signed a re- 
nunciation of the crown of France, for himself and 
his descendants, in the presence of the Cortez or . 
States of Spain, who approved and confirmed. it. 
The very same month, some British troops, with the 
Duke of Argyle at their head, sailed to Port Mahon, 
and took possession of it. About the same time, 
was published, the Cession of the Svanish . Nether- 
lands, by King Philip to the Elector of Bavaria, that 
had been agreed to, some time before ; which was 
designed as ‘a security for his being restored to his 
dignity and dominions in the Empire. 

About this time, the Duke of Hamilton, who was 
designed to go Ambassador into France, received -his 
death wound in a duel fought with the Lord Mohun, 
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mations from some people.. The Duke :of Marlbo- 
rough, who upon taking the most innocent steps 
imaginable, was continually followed with suspicions, 
atid traduced by mercenary libellers, thought it most 
prudent and safe to retire into Germany, which, ha- 
ving obtained a pass upon asking for it, he did, to 
the no small pleasure of some, that he would be out 
of their way, and the great grief of others that he 
should be so treated, after such eminent service to 
his country, and all these parts of the world. 

The Duke of Shrewsbury, Lord Chamberlain, 
being (in the stead of Duke Hamilton) sent from 
hence Ambassador into France, the Duke D’Aumont 
was sent from thence Ambassador to our Court, and 
had his residence at a house of the Duke of Powis, 
in Ormond-street ; but he had scarce been there a 
month, before the house was cither accidentally or 
designedly burnt to the ground. Hereupon, the 
Duke D’Aumont had an apartment allotted him in 
Somerset House, where he continued for the time of 
his stay in England. It is commonly said, that the 
Pretender was there with him in a disguise, and had 
an opportunity of personal conversation with some 
of the greatest persons in our Court, which not a 
little heightened the fear and concern of the true 
friends of the Protestant succession. 

The young Duke of Britany, who upon his father’s 
decease, had been declared Dauphin of France, died 
at the latter end of this year, of a violent fever. 
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third of that title, who was ctit-off by the “imme-! 
diate hand of God in the space of: a single year: | 


"So that Providence scemed, as it were, to be break- 


‘ing Louis XIV. upon the wheel, by destroying his 
posterity, upon whosé number he valued himself so, 


"much, using to boast that he was the only King of 


sa 


“France that had ever seen great-grandchildren de- 
scended from himself, 'Fhis was particularly taken 
notice of by Count Luc, Ambassador from France, 


who in a General Diet of Switzerland had this ex- 


‘pression, “The late death of three princes of the 
blood, in whom consisted all his Majesty’s comfort, 
the hopes of his allies, and the happiness of his sub-, 
jects, is enough to convince us, that we ‘are go- 


" verned by a higher Power, that does not consult 


with man.” 

There died also this year, July 3, Mr. Richard 
Stretton, M.A. ztat. 80. His funeral sermon was 
preached by Mr. Matthew Henry, who added a short 
account of his Life. 

July 26, Thomas Osborne, Duke of Leeds, in the 
eighty-first year of his age. He was much lament- 
ed by the High-Church party, to whom he had done 
eminent services, in many hazardous instances. - He 


. had indeed gone through as many public posts, and 


made as niuch noise, and been as subtle in his ma- 
nagement as a statesman, as any one of the age. - 

i Sept. 15, Sidney Earl of Godolphin (at the age of 
about sixty-eight) who had for eight years, in a very 
critical juncture, managed the office of Lord High . 
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Treasurer, with as much honour as any one thag 
ever was in it. Yet, when the Ministry was chang- 
ed, he was accused of robbing the Exchequer of no» 
less than thirty-five “millions sterling, though thirtys 
one millions were presently. struck off, for-which 
accounts were stated, and ready to pass. As for the 
rest, they, upon search, appeared expended for pub,. 
lic service.* Though this great man was bred a 
courtier from his youth; yet he in reality lived pri- 
vately amidst all the pomps and gaieties of a palace, 
affecting neither. splendour in: his own person, nor in 
his equipage, which indeed was too mean and scanty 
for a man that moved in so high a sphere, and held 
the rudder of state so long and so successfully in hig 
hand.t+ ig : : 

I, this year, (with an eye to the Occasional Bill 
that passed into an Act some sime before) published 
“Comfort and Counsel to Protestant Dissenters ; 
with some serious queries to sugp as hate and cast 
them out, and a friendly admonition to such as 
descrt them; in two sermons (from Jsai. Ixvi. 5.) * 
preached first at Westminster, on March 30, and 
afterwards at, the Merchants’ Lecture in Salter’s 
Hall, on May 20 and June 3, 1712.” Upon that 
occasion, my old friend, the dialogue writer, poured 

* See Mr, Withers’s pamphlet, “The Whigs Vindicated.”—C, 
It reached to an eleventh edition. See “ Monthly Repos.’ 
iv, 251.—Ep. : 
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forth more of his mire and ditt in a piece entitled 
“English Protestant Dissenters not under persecu- 
tion, &c.” but was so little regarded, that I could 
not meet with any one that thought it worth my 
while to take the least notice of him. ° 
, Dr. Clarke’s “ Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,”* 
a book that afterwards made a great noise, was this 
year first published. ° 

1713. The beginning of this year, I lost my dear 
wife, who (I doubt not) rests in Abraham’s bosom. 


* “Wherein every text in the New Testament relating to 
that doctrine is distinctly considered ; and the divinity of our 
blessed Saviour, according to the Scriptures, proved and ex- 
plained. $d Ed. 1732." In the Preface to “this third edition,” 

” as left by the author, he refers the reader to Observations on 
Dr. Waterland’s second Defence of his queries,” for “full satis- 
faction, as to objections which have afforded matter of contro- 
versy.” ; 

Yet it would be very difficult, if indeed practicable, to recon- 
Gile the “Scripture doctrine of the Trinity,” according to any 
fair construction of language, with the first and second of the 

i Thirty-nine Articles; though te all those articles, the ‘‘ Rector of 

St. James's” had, on induction, repeated his subscription ; or with 

the Liturgic forms employed in his church, by himself, or by his 

authority, See vol. i. p. 266 note. i 
’ Dr. Clarke, however, not unfairly, appeals to the “ Exhorta- 

tion in the office for ordaining Priests,” whence he borrows, for 
the sole motto on his title-page, the following episcopal in- 
junction: : ae : : : 

“That you will continually pray to God the Father, by the 
mediation of our only Saviour, Jesus Christ, for the heavenly 
assistance of the Holy Ghost.” - Ep. 
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1 buried her in ‘Alasenanbiry Church, where our 
family lies interred. Upon occasion of her decease, 
my friend, Mr. Thomas Reynolds* preached a very 
suitable serious sermon in my congregation. She 
left me five children, one of which is since removed 
by death. As to them that survive, I hope God will 
make them comforts and blessings. I was a true 
hearty mourner upon the occasion, though IJ en- 
deavoured carefully to watch against any thing of 
affectation. 

After many and long deliberations at Utrecht 
about the Peace, there was at length an agreement. 
The Peace between Britain and France, (which M. 
Mesnager frankly owns to have been the means of 
delivering France from inevitable ruin and destruc- 
tion,+) was signed April 11. ‘he Dutch signed at 
the same time with us. Others of the Allies stood 
out, and refused for a time, and freely inveighed 
against us for deserting and even betraying them ; 
but were obliged to comply, and come in some time 
afterwards. The Queen failed not to take notice of 
it soon after, in her speech to the two Houses of 
Parliament, ard was congratulated upon it by both. 
The Peace was publicly proclaimed in London, 
May 5. 

As for the treaty of Commerce, that remained 
still unfinished. The poor French Protestants, who 
had made such assiduous application, and were in 
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Such hopé of being considered ‘and relieved, Were 
left in the same destitute condition they were in 

: before. Notwithstanding the professed zeal of the 
Queen for the Protestant religion, and her being 
guarantee for them to the crown of France, they 
yet continued unrelieved. .A representation, in their 

; favour, was indeed made to the French ministers at 
Utrecht, by her plenipotentiaries ; but it had no 
effect, excepting that some that were slaves i in gal- 
leys were released.* a 


The Sis of Prussiat died February 25, N.S, 


. * This Weer was published “ An account of the torments which 
the French Protestants endured aboard the galleys ; given by an 
eye-witness. Done newly out of French.” This “ eye-witness,” 
‘a convert to Protestantism, was “ John Bion, sometime chaplain 
to the Superbe galley, in the French service.” 

This “ account” was prefixed to “the cruel sufferings and 
most exemplary behaviour of M. de Marolles, Councellor to the 
French King, &c. from his condemnation to the galleys, 1686, 
to his death in the dungeon, 1692,” 

M. Marolles, besides discovering uncommon Christian piety 
and resignation under the pressure of gross indignities and se- 
vere privations, was distinguished as a philosopher, mathema- 
tician, and algebraist. He had sufficient strength of mind to 
propose and solve difficult problems while lying in his dungeon, 
with a chain of thirty pounds’ weight about his neck.—Ep. 

+ Frederick I. who first created Prussia into a’ kingdom. Fre- 

serie III. as if commenting on the comprehensive maxim :— 


“War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at,” 3 Py 


thus censures, even like “a son of peace,” his grandsire’s un- 
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Th the month of May this-year, F took a journey 
into the West of England, for health and diversion. 
~ Setting out, on Monday towards noon, J reached. 
Andover by noon the next day; and that evening 
got toSarum. The next morning, I appeared in the 
pulpit, and gave them a sermon, at a day of prayer 
they were then keeping. Friday morning, I went 
forward for Dorchester, where I spent the next 
Lord’s Day, and at their earnest request, preached 
twice in Mr. Nowel’s pulpit. The next morning, 
I set out for Exeter, lay that night at Axminster, 
dined on the Tuesday with Mr. Ball at Honiton, 
and got that night to Exeter. . 
“'T was no sooner arrived, than I was attended by a 
number of the leading Dissenters of that city, who 
were impatient to hear what news I brought them 


“TI sacrificia trente mille hommes de ses sujets pour parvenir 
a Ja royanté, dans les différentes guerres que fit "Empereur. 11 
trafiquoit du sang de ses peuples avec les Anglois, et les Hol- 
landois, comme les Tartares, qui vendent leurs troupeaux aux 
bouchers de la Podolie pour les égorger.” 

Such was the husband of the accomplished Sophia Charlotte 
of Hanover, (see vgl. i. p. 429) who died 1705, aged thirty-six, 
and who is described by her grandson, as ‘‘ une princesse qui 
Joignoit tous les appas de son sexe aux graces de l'esprit et aux 
lumiéres de la raison.” Frederick IIL. thus contrasts the tastes 
of these ill-matched consorts. 

“Ce Roi qui avoit fondé une académie, par complaisance 
pour son épouse, entretenoit des bouffons pour satisfaire 4 sa 
propre inclination. La Cour de la Reine étoit toute separée de 
Vautre.” See “Mémoires de Brandenbourg,” (1751) pp. 31, 
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from Mr. James Peirce, of Newbury; whom. they 
had chosen to fill up a vacancy in that city... He 
"had signified to them by letter, that they should - 

know his mind in some things by me, upon my 
making them the visit I intended, and had accord- 
ingly met me on my road and communicated his 
thoughts, and left the issue to-what appeared upon 
my conversing with the people at Exeter. Though 
Iwas tired with my journey, and was to preach the 
next morning, yet such was their eagerness, that 
they could: not be- satisfied without a‘ great deal of 
discourse about the affair that night. They stayed 
with me till it was very late, and were really insa- 
tiable ; and I thought they would have left me no 
tirhe to take'my natural rest. : j 

1 Never before did I see such an earnestness in any 
people for a minister's coming among them. They 
talked as if they were quite undone, if he did not 
accept their call, and noone else could signify any 
thing to them, if they had not him. They ran to 
such a height, that I took the freedom to tell some 
of them that J was afraid they were under a sore 
temptation, and that their earriage »would provoke 
God, some way or other, to cross their too raised 
expectations, either by suffering something to hefal 
Mr. Peirce that should keep him from coming 
among them, or by blasting his pains among them, 
if their desires were gratified, by his settling with 
them. This was, remembered by several of them 
afterwards with some concern, when there were such 
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heats among them. about doctrinal matters. « By me, 
I am sure,. it never can be forgotten. I told Mr. 
Peirce himself of it, with no small trouble, when: I 
saw him afterwards? and could not help thinking 
that the peculiar eagerness and impetuosity of their 
spirits, upon this occasion, boded very ill. 

They had their desire at length, and compassed 
their design in his settlement, and for a good while 
reckoned themselves exceedingly happy. But, after 
some time, they questioned his soundness as to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, excluded him their place: 
of worship, shut the ‘doors upon him, and left him 
to shift for himself, and there were such flames 

"amongst them as almost consumed them. + Nay, 
they spread over that and the neighbouring county, 
and reached as far as London, and it was the great 
mercy of God, that our whole interest had not been 
thereby destroyed and ruined. It was a very in- 
structive dispensation, and helped to make me more 
sensible than before, how dangerous a thing it is to 
have too raised expectations from the creatures ; and 
how little reason we have to think that the wrath ‘of 
man should wosk the righteousness of God. 

May 6. I preached to “a numerous assembly of 
the Dissenting ministers of Devon and Cornwall,” 
upon “the prudence of the serpent and innocence 
of the dove,” and afterwards ‘printed the sermon at 
their common request. I spent the afternoon in a 
meeting of the ministers. jn a hedw in nedon in 
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concernment, in which ail things were managed 
with great harmony, friendship and love; and I 
should have been glad if the same had always con- 
tinued. I preached carly the next morning, accord- 
ing to custom there, to the Society of young Men 
at Mr. Hooper’s Meeting, and continued in ‘the city 
the rest of the week, saving that I made ‘apex- : 
cursion to Cheriton Bishop to visit my uncle, Mr, 
James Calamy, who then lived there. I preached 
twice, the Lord's day following, at Exeter, and could 
not get them to he satisfied with my preaching once, 
The beginning of the week following I went for 
Plymouth, where I gave them a sermon on their 
Thursday Lecture: and the next day went for 
Leskard, in Cornwall, where I spent the following 
Sabbath, and preached twice, : 

The Monday morning following, I went to Laun- 
ceston, the county town, and coming to -the chief 
inn, found the yard full of persons of all ranks, 
Inquiring into the occasion of such a concourse of 
people, I was told there were to be cock matches 
that day. We had not been long in the room be- 
fore we were alarmed with mighty shoutings, which 
drew me and my company down to see what was 
the matter, and going to the back of the inn, we 
there saw a cock-pit, and the cocks fighting, and a 
vast company of people, gentle and simple, looking 
on, shouting and betting with all the eagerness in 
the world. [| ctaved th... oak 
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Gomg from: thence, after dinner, I vistted Barn- 
staple and ‘Biddiford, and got by Wednesday to 
Tiverton, where I gave them a sermon at their 
Thursday Lecture, and by Saturday got to Taunton. 
The next day I preached to a vast auditory at 
Paul’s. Thence I got to Bath by Tuesday night, 
and gave them a sermon on the Wednesday and the 
Lord’s day. Setting out thence, on Monday morn- 
ing, I went through Cirencester, and Oxford to 
London ; where through the great goodness of God 
I arrived in safety, making a remark, that I never 
went a journey,* in which I worked harder, or fared 
better than in this. 

“Iw April this year, the Duke de Berri, another 
grandson of the French King, died at Paris, after an 
indisposition of four days. This was the more sen- 
sible to the aged King, because though he used to 
boast that no Prince in the world had such a 
numerous issue descending from himself, yet upon 
this new death there appeared some danger that the 
succession to the Crown might go out of his own 
family to his nephew the Duke of Orleans; there 
being (according to the Act of Renunciation) none 
left betwixt that Duke and the Crown, but the 
young Dauphin,| whose constitution was generally 
reckoned not very healthful. This, in all proba- 
bility, was what put the King of France upon legiti- 

* See “ Monthly Repos.” (1821) xiv. 134, 133.-—-Ep. 


+ Afterwards Louis XV., now about two years old. He 
Two eb 1974 ee 
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mating his bastard sons, the Duke du Maine, and 
the Count .de Toulouse, which ‘may in time draw 
considerable consequences after: it:because if makes 
them capable of inheriting the Crown, ky 

Our Parliament continued sitting, and there was 
an. odd incident in the month of May. The-Seuts 
Were very uneasy, particularly Upon account: efuthe, 
duty on malt, which Was to extend to North Bek 
tain, after the. Peace. Their nobility and gentry: 
in London, consulting about that affair, deputed 
some to attend her Majesty, in hope of some re- 
dress. They remonstrated, that their countrymen 
bore with impatience the violation of some of the 
Articles of Union, and intimated that the malt 
tax would be a heavier burden. than they «could 
bear, and might raise the general discontent to such 
a height, as to endanger the Union. The Queen told 
them she would endeavour to make all things. easy, 

They afterwards laid: their grievances . before “the 
Lords, which the Earl of Finlater reduced to four 
heads: that they were deprived of a Privy Council; 
had the laws of England, in cases of high treason, 
extended to them: their Peers were incapable of 
being made Peers of Great Britain; and they 
were liable to the malt tax, at a time when they 
thought they had reason to expect to enjoy the 
benefits of Peace. Seeing the Union between the 
two nations had not the good effects expected and 
hoped for from it, he moved for a Bill for dissolving 
the said TIrinn «cn... ee ee Bm 
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sion: insthe. House: of Hanover; ‘and t#8* Queen’s 
prerogative’ in both Kingdoms, and preserving an 
entire amity and good correspondence between the 
two nations. 

The English Peers seemed pretty indifferent 
whether the Union was dissolved or not, and the. 
motion was rejected by a majoriyt of but four 
voices.* It is not impossible but the time may 
come, when this precedent may be made use of, to 
serve ill purposes. 

::May 20. Dr. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, diedt at 
his seat at Bromley in Kent. 

. June H, in. s.° The Duke of Shrewsbury, Lord 
; Chamberlain, and Ambassador Extraordinary ‘to 
Francey made his public entry at Paris; as, July 1, 
the Duke D’Aumont, Ambassador Extraordinary 
from the French King, did at London. 

This year there was a book published, in folio, 
entitled “The Hereditary Right of the Crown of 
England Asserted, and the English Constitution 
Vindicated.” Though but a single person appeared 
concerned in drawing up this book, yet it'was gené- 
rally thought te contain the utmost strength of the 
most learned of the Jacobite party. The perform- 
ance was much cried up, and the book dispersed with 
great industry, and many copies were given gratis 
to men in power. Yet it was obvious to every 

* Fifty-six against sixty-four, Burnet, ii. 622: Chron. Hist. 
ii, 25. —Ep. 

+ Aged 78. See Noble’s “ Biog. Hist.” ii. 83—85.—Ep. 
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reader, that the grand design of it was to.put by the 
Hanover Succession, and pave.the way for a Popish 
Pretender to the Throne, * Upop.a. complaint made 
by the Hanover Minister residing ‘here, Mr, Richard 
Smith, the bookseller, and Mr. Hilkiah Bedford, a 
Nonjuring clegyman, who delivered the copy: tecthe 
printer, were taken up, and bound over for. itv gaibér, 
Bedford was tried for high crimes and misdemeat | 
ours, (had he not been favoured, his indictment had“ 
been for High Treason,) and casf. 

The Chevalier de St. George having been some 
time in Lorrain, the Lords and Commons in: July 
severally addressed the Queen, that she would use 
the most pressing instances with the Duke of Lor- 
rain, and all Princes and States in amity with her, 
that they would not receive, or suffer the Pretender 
to her Crowns, to continue in any of their dominions; 
which she promised she would do. But it plainly 
appeared by the sequel, that his continnanéé int 
Lorrain was connived at by the Ministry. a 

July 5.° Dr. Atterbury, who had given so much 
disturbance in all places to which he had been 
preferred, was made Bishop of Rochester, and 
Dean of Westminster in the room of Dr. Sprat. 
Many were startled at it, his friends being in 
full possession of power, and designs carrying on, 
highly prejudicial to the Protestant succession. ° dt 
was their opinion that this would but afford him an 
opportunity of farther disturbance, in which they 
were not mistaken. 2 
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This, showever, was thé utmost -height. of that 
aspiring man’s preferment, though not of his ambi- 
tion. It was the Primacy of all England he ulti- 
mately aimed at.* Fiad not the Queen's unexpected 
death, the next year, prevented him, so well were 
his schemes laid, there would have been a fair 
probability of his carrying it; or at least, of his 
having a secular dignity, (the Privy Seal was very 
mauch talked of,) added to his prelacy. He had a 
view of Lambeth from Westminster. That was a 
great temptation. 

The Treasurer was apparently his friend,} and the 
rest of the Ministry might promise him their con- 
eurtence. “The only rival he had to dread was 
Dr. Robinson, lately returned from the Congress at 
Utrecht, and big with expectations from the little 
merit he had in negotiating a scandalous peace. His 
character, however, declined apace; and those who 
had: advanced him to the Bishopric of London, before 
his return, were so much ashamed of him, when 
they came to detect his ignorance and hebetude, and 


* This learned dignitary, had, indeed, rendered himself 
worthy of the highest preferinent High-Church could bestow. 
. Dr. White Kennet, in a letter dated “ Oct. 2, 1708,” says: 

« Dr. Atterbury preached the election-sermon, on Michaelmas- 
Day, for thie Lord Mayor, correcting Mr. Hoadley for sedition, 
and carrying up the old doctrines of obedience so very high, 
that a majority of the aldermen were much offended, and put a 
negative upon the motion for printing his sermon.” Lansdowne 
MSS., 825-7.—Ep. 
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incompetency for that charge, that they- wished him 
anywhere out of sight, at Sweden or Denmark again, 
to reside and merchandize: or write his histories, just 
as he pleased, rather ‘than disparage their recommen- 
dation, by his daily and visible insufficiency. .So that 
there was no great danger from that quarter’*:« ;. 

A seasonable warning concerning the. dangge of 
Popery, was now published by the commission cc 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland; 
drawn up with great zeal for the House of Hanover, 
and detecting the fallaciousness of the insinuations of 
the Jacobites. ; 

A proclamation was published August 8, for 
dissolving the Parliament ;{ and another the seven~ 
teenth, for calling a new Parliament, which met and 
sat the beginning of the next year. The elections 
were carried on with great industry and zeal by the 
two contending parties. - 

At this time also. the foundation of that afterwards 
called the Ostend Company,.which made SO great a 





* Sce Memoirs of the Life and conduct of Dr. Francis Atter- 
bury, pp. 70, 71.—C. 

+ Sce Kilpatrick, p, 457.—C, 

t July 16, preceding, the Queen, after giving “the royal 
assent” in person, to several acts, among the rest, one “ to build 
a church near the May-pole in the Strand,” (the “ New 
Church,”) had prorogued the Parliament, A 

“ The same day, gold medals, of the value of 4/. each, were 
given to the members of both Houses. On one side was her 
Majesty’s effigies, and round it, dana Dei Gratia, on the reverse, 
Britannia; and round it, Compositis venerantur armis.” See 
Chron, List. ii, 26, 27.—Ep, 
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noise and™drew isuch consequences after may be 
suidite::have. been laid. Of which John Kerf 
Heietand, Esq. (who went into Germany, and treat+ 
“Gd with the Emperot himself dbouf it, and was so 
well received and rewarded) gives a particular 
account.* 

On midsummer-day, this year, (1713,) Robert: 
Breedon, Esq. a very honest gentleman, a member 
of my congregation, was chosen Sheriff of London 

and Middlesex, when he was about fourscore. It 

was designed, that he should fine; but his character 

being known, it was most earnestly desired by the 

Whig Lords, that he might be prevailed with to 

" staid; and it was thought his so doing would.be an 
eminent piece of service to the interest of the Ha- 
nover Family. And he was prevailed with, though 
he therein exercised great sclf-denial. He had the 
honour of Knighthood conferred on him the next 
year by King George.f 





* See his “ Memoirs,” p..76, &c.—C. 

+ The later Dissenters, became more honourably consistent 
than the Aldermen Abney and Fryer, or this “ very honest 
gentleman” so acquiescing to “the Whig lords ;" and who at 
“ about four score” does not appear to have thought of “ the 
honour of knighthood” as a poet thought of gold, that it 
“might come a day too late.” They, at length, generally, re- 
fused occasional conformity, to “ the Church by law establish- 
ed,” frem which they had conscientiously dissented. 

“Jn 1748 the Corporation of London” resolved to avail 
themselves of these conscientious scruples towards ‘‘ defraying 
the expense of building the Mansion House.” For this purpose, 
liverymen who were known to be strict Dissenters, were fte- 
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December 28: 1 -preached ‘a: sermon to young 
“people, that were catechumens of Mr. Billingsly at 
the Old Jewry, upon the character of good Obadiah ; 
and afterwards printed it at their request. °-- 

I, this year, also published the second edition of my 
Abridgment, in two volumes, octavo. In the first, 
I brought the History of the Nonconformists down 


quently nominated to the office of Sheriff; the Corporation 
having first ‘made a bye-law, imposing a fine of 400 pounds 
and 20 marks upon every person, who being nominated by the 
Lord Mayor, declined standing the election, and 600 pounds 
upon every one, who, being elected, refused to serve the office.” 

When “ many Dissenters” had been “nominated and elected, 
and paid their fines, to the amount of above 15,000/.” the 
Deputies chosen “to protect their Civil Rights” determined to 
contest with the Corporation, the right to enforce these pecu- * 
niary exactions. After a variety of legal proceedings, during 
more than ten years, the Lords, in 1767, decided, in favour of 
the Dissenters. On this occasion the Earl of Mansfield, Lord 
Chief Justice, distinguished himself by a justly-admired speech, 
(see vol. i. p. 401, note,) in which he thus exposed the unworthy 
policy of the Corporation :— : 

“The professed design of making this bye-law, was to get 
fit and able persons to serve the office: and the Plaintiff (the : 
Chamberlain of London) sets forth, in his Declaration, that if 
the Dissenters are excluded, they shall want fit and able per- 
sons. But were I to deliver my own suspicion, it would be, 
that they did not so much wish for their services, as for their 
fines. Dissenters have been uppointed to this office, one who 
was blind, another who was bed-ridden; not, I suppose, on ac- . 
count of their being fit and able to serve the office.” See Ap- 
pendix to Dr. Furneaux’s “ Letters to Blackstone,” passim. 
—Ep. . ee Ee 

VOL. IL. i. 
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_ to the-year 1711; and itt the second, in: which: 
placed::my account of the ejected and silenced mi- 
nisters by itself, I corrected several mistakes in my 
“former account, and ‘added, memoirs of several who 
were before omitted, or only just mentioned. This 
met with good acceptance. 

I have said little, lately, of the body of Dissenters 
and their affairs. They were discontented and uneasy, 
and things had a very threatening aspect upon them. 
But this year (1713) was published a subtle letter 
to.them about their behaviour, whith insulted’ them 
in‘a cruel manner. 

They were. therein put in mind, that they were 

"allowed by legal authority, that liberty of worship 
and freedom of assembling for the service of God, 
which they lad often publicly affirmed to be the sam 
of their desires; and that her Majesty had, from the 
time of her accession to the throne, not only studied 
to remove all causes of jealousy and uneasiness, but, 
even to check the designs of such as attempted to 
put restraints upon them; and had, as far as in her 
lay, prevented the passing a law against: occasional 
conformity, tilé the united voice of her people, and 
even of those whom they themselves owned for their 
particular protectors, claimed it of her, in a Parlia- 
mentary way, as.absolutely necessary for the public 
safety, and so essential to the national good, as that 
there was not a voice in either House against it. 

It was from thence declared utterly unaccountable, 
if the Dissenters should join wit an enraged dis- 
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affected. party, who having evil designs in view, enz 
deavoured to draw- them in to take part with them 
in undutiful behaviour to:'their Sovereign, and to 
oppose the just measures of her’ Government on pre-' 
tence of civil grievances, which had no other founda: _ 
tion, than in the uneasiness of certain disconteated 
Statesmen. Much more, that they should: submit, 
quietly to be made a sacrifice in their religious con- 

cerns, by that party which they so affectionately 

espoused, rather than lose the opportunity which 

they were made to believe they should, that way, 

have, to overthrow the persons into whose hands her 

Majesty had thought fit to entrust the administra. 
tion of public affairs, ; 

This author tells them that it could not be imagined 
that the Government would always sit still, and suffer 
the indignities, veproaches, and scandalous : treats 
ment, which it then bore with 3 that the Dissenters 
could not be able to support the faction, ‘nor could: by- 
joining with them do any thing but partake of their’ 
punishment. And, if they could not support the 
party, it was queried why they should desire to fall 
with them ? They were freely told, that they could 
expect no greater privileges than they now enjoyed, 
what party soever reigned; and asked, what they 
had to do with parties in the Government ? 

It was intimated to them, that they were well, and 
had been better, but for the occasional bill, which thig 
very party brought upon them ; Joining with whom, 
if they succeeded, they could not be better; but if 

Tr 2 
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they failed;: they might bE undone 2: thatdt-was.a 
mysterious filly in them to push themselves into this 
breil.’ That they could not expect more than they 
alteady had, from tie Protestant guccessor, That 
they were never courted but with a design to be 
used, like David’s heifers, first to draw the cart, and 
then to be burnt with the wood of it: that a certain 


+ noble Lord had, in a late pamphlet, recommended the 


present discontented party in the nation as the true. 
and‘only friends of the Church, because they had at 
this time set their foot upon the Dissenters, and for 
ever made them safe from giving the Church any 


. uneasiness; so that neither the Hanover succession 


Wor the success or restoration of the party-they es- 
potsed, could ever retrieve their case. 

It was queried of them, why they should distin- 
guish themselves by their animosity to the Ministry, 
covet to be ill with their sovereign, and oblige the 
Government to take the first occasion to lay their 
hands upon them; and how it could be prudent to 
place their safety and ease in the overthrow of this 
or that person or party ; and whether it was not 
an infatuation? to be willing to appear with a party 
who have made the oppression of the Dissenters the 
express condition of their being restored ? 

They were advised to consider whether there was 
any proportion between the hazard run and the end 
proposed ; and not to embroil themselves with their 
Sovereign and her administration for no cause, and 
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were ‘advised to stop in time, lest they involved the 
innocent in the ruin due to their folly; and the 
innocent were advised to distinguish -themselves by 
such methods from. the guilty, that it might be 
known, there were some among them that did not . 
approve of their indiscretion; and that the Govern- 
ment might be moved not to resent it upon the 
whole body. 

Though this letter was generally reckoned to have 
come from my Lord Treasurer Harley, or at least to 
have been published under his direction; and not 
the less so, for the notice it takes (p. 33.) of a tract 
written by a noble author, the Lord Marquis of Ha- 
lifax, who was an eminent Tory, though a friend to 

_ the Constitution, and the Protestant interest, under 
the same title with this, viz. “ A Letter to the Dis- 
senters,” yet did. they not take much notice of it. 
For, as great as he was, they generally took him to 
be now their enemy, whatever he might have been 
formerly; and to be more governed by a regard to 
his own interest, than to that of his country. 

1714, Feb. 16. ‘The new Parliament met. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer (who had been a sort of agent in 
our army: in Flanders, when the Duke of Ormond 
left prince Eugene, and for some time afterwards,) 
was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons. In 
her Majesty’s first speech to the two Houses, she 
mentioned with warmth the malice of those that 
insinuated “that the Protestant Succession, in the 
House of Hanover, was in danger under her govern- 
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ment.* * Firsg-little: time *Mr. Steele's -6)s8is; and 
his) Englishman, were “voted scandalous ‘and’ se: 
ditious libels,” ‘and he, for his offence, in writing 
atid: publishing them, was expelled the House of 
Commons.t 

April 12.—The Lords thought fit to make an ad- 
dress for a proclamation for apprehending the Pre- 
tender, that so there might be the less danger from 
him. The Queen made answer, that she did not “ at 
this-time see any occasion for such a proclamation ;” 
but whenever she judged it to be necessary, she 
would'give her “orders for having one issued.”+ 

Soon after this, Baron Schutz was prevailed upon 
to‘demand of my Lord Chancellor a writ for calling 
the” Electoral Prince of Hanover to the House of 
Lords. It is not agreed, who first proposed the 
making of this demand. This is ascribed to Lord 
Halifax, in that Lord’s printed life. But I have pe- 
rused some letters between Counsellor Acherley§ and 
the Court of Hanover, upon this subject, which in- 
cline me to believe that the scheme was of that gen- 
tleman’s drawing, and that from him, Lord Halifax 
first received {he notion of it, which he, that was 
behind no man in zeal, cultivated and improved. 
Be it as it will, as to that, the motion was complied. 
with, after the matter had been debated, and a writ 


* Chron. Hist, ii. 29.—Ep. 

+ Ibid.—Ep. 

See “ Proceedings of the Parliament,” ii. 417.—-Ep. 
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was granted accordingly. Yet so highly. was this 
matter resented, that Baron Schutz was forbid the 
Court, and forced to return to, Hanover.* 

April 15. The Commons téok into consideration 
the state of the nation. The question was, whether 
the Protestant succession in the House of, Haygver 
was in danger, under her Majesty’s @ot eoment,2 
and a warm debate followed. But a majority;.of 
votes carried it against reason and argument. Thére 
were 256 that could sec no danger, and but 208 that 
could discern any reason for apprehensions. 

April 24. Both Tlouses joined in an Address 
approving the peace, as honourable, safe, and advan- 
tageous to Britain. Yet many remained very much 
dissatisfied. And the harbour and citadel of Dunkirk’ 
were now demolished; but the making a canal there, - 
to convey those waters to the sea, which used tobe 
discharged by the sluices, made many still uneasy! 

In April, this year, the City of Glasgow;.in Nortli 
Britain, to show their particular zeal for the Hano- . 
ver succession, at a time when many were very cool 
towards it, made the Electoral Prince free of their 
city, and sent him his burgess ticket¢n a golden box, 
which the Prince took kindly ; and he thought fit to 
send them a letter to thank them for it. 7 

May 4. Mr. Hilkiah Bedford, who had been con- 
victed of publishing the book of “ Hereditary Right,” 
mentioned the preceding year,t was sentenced in the 








*« Proceedings of the Parliament,” ii, 417-419.~Ep, 
+ Supra, p. 268, 269.—Ep. 
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Court: of ‘King’s Bench, “to: pay--a.fine.of 1000 
marks, to remain-a prisoner three years,” and:to be 
bound in-a recognizance with four sufficient sureties, 
in a sum of 5000/. “or his good behaviour during 
life. He was ordered to be brought to all the Courts 
in Westminster Hail, with a paper on his head, sig- 
nifying his offence: but the last part of the sentence 
her Majesty remitted, out of regard to his function. 
June 2. The lower house of Convocation repre- 
Sented to the upper, that Dr. Clarke’s “ Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity, and several defences thereof, 
by the same auther, did in their opinion contain as- 
sertions contrary to the Catholic Faith,* and tend- 
ing moreover, to perplex the minds of men, inthe 
soléinn acts of worship, &c.”{ The Bishops answered, 
June 4, that “they approved the zeal of the lower 
House,” for the preservation of the Catholic faith ; 
and added, that they “thought they had just cause 
of complaint, and that they would take it into their 
consideration.” June 12, they signified to the lower 
House, that they thought it proper an extract should 
be made of such passages in the said book, as gave 
the greatest offence, and were most liable to censure. 
Such an extract was accordingly laid before the 
upper House, June 23.j A few days after, Dr. 


*“ As received and declared by the Reformed Church of 
England, concerning three persons, of one substance, power, and 
eternity, in the unity of the Godhead. ” Biog. Brit. iii, 601. —Ep. 
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Clarke thought fit to make'a submission to the upper 
House, and to deliver to their Lordships a paper, 
wherein he promised neither to write nor preach any 
more upon those abstruse points.* ; 


* See “ Political State of Great Britain,” vii, 460.—C. 

“ Since the book was published, he had never preached upon 
this subject, and, (because he thought it not fair to propose par- 
ticular opinions where there is not liberty of answering) he was 
willing to promise, as indeed he intended, not to preach any 
more upon this subject. . 

« He did not intend to write any more, concerning the doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; but, if he should fail herein, and write any~ 
thing hereafter, upon this subject, contrary to the doctrine of the 
Church of England, he did, hereby, willingly submit himself to 
any such censure as his superiors should think fit to pass upon 
him.” : 5 

This itaicinns July 3, was qualified on the Sth, by a de-~ 

. claration, that “ he did not preclude himself from a liberty of 
making any inoffensive corrections in his former books; or from 
vindicating himself from any misrepresentation or aspersions.” 
Biog. Brit. iii, 602. 

‘Voltaire, in 1725, on escaping from the Bastille, took refuge ~ 
in England, where he first published La Henriade, under the pa- 
tronage of the Princess, afterwards Queen Caroline. From the 
information gained during this visit, he reports that “ the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of the Trinity” had deprived the author of an ad- 
vance to the primacy ; so unavailing, except to preserve the Rec- 
tory of St; pense were these humiliating submissions ; if this 
yeport be correct. “id V 4 

“Le plus ferme patron de la doctrine ‘acenae, est Villustre 
Docteur Clarke. 1 ne s’est point engagé, dans les belles disputes 
scholastiques. I] s’est contenté de faire imprimer un livre qui 
contient tous les temoignages des premiers siécles, pour et contre 
les Unitaires, et a laiss¢ au lecteur le soin de compter les voix et 
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The. Schism. Bill; was “about :this time, brought 
dnto the House of:Commons,* and read the third 
time, June 1. It was opposed by General Stanhope, 
Mr. Hampden, Sir Feter King, Mr. Walpole, Sir Jo- 
seph Jekyl, and Mr. Lechmere, who represented that 
such treatment as the Bill encouraged, was like that 
which Julian, the apostate, gave to the Christians: 
and that it would, of course, encourage foreign edu- 
cation, which would drain the kingdom of great 
stins of money, and fill the minds of young men 
with prejudices, &c. But the Bill passed the House 
with a great majority ;+ and so it did also the other 
House, not long after,t though it was warmly op- 
posed there also. “ 

- ‘Among others, the Lord Wharton, very pleasantly 
suggested,§ that he was agreeably surprised to see 


de juger. Ce livre du Docteur lui a attiré beaucoup de parti- 
sans; mais l’a empeché d'etre Archevéque de Canterbery.” See 
“ Lettres sur les Anglois,” (1736) pp. 45, 46. 

It has been related on the authority of Archbishop Potter, 
that “there was once a formed design to make Dr. Clarke a 
bishop. Upon this, Bishop Trimnell,” applied “ to Archbishop 
Wake,” who “declared he would not consecrate Dr. Clarke, 
whatever was the consequence to himself. Upon this the design 
was dropped.” See * Monthly Repos,” (1821) xvi. 341.—Ep, 

* « By Sir William Windham, and supported by Mr. Secre- 
tary Bromley.” See “ Mem. of Q. Anne,” (1729,) p. 290.—Ep., 

4 237 against 126. It had been “thrice read in one day.” 
Ibid, pp. 290, 297.—Ep. 

tJune 15, by 77 against 72. A protest was signed by 28 
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that some persons were on a sudden, become so reli- 
gious as to set up for patrons of the Church. But 
he could-not but. wonder that persons, educated in 
Dissenting academies, whom e could point - at, 
(meaning the Earl of Oxford, and Lord Harcourt,) 
and ‘whose tutors he could name, should -appeartthe 
most forward in suppressing them. Such 4 praoti¢e 
was but an indifferent return for the benefit the pati 
lic had received from those schools, which had bred 
up those great men, who had made so glorious a 
peace, and treaties that executed themselves; who 
had obtained so great advantages for the commerce 
of the nation ; and who had paid the public debts; 
without farther charge to the nation; so that he 
could see no reason for suppressing those academies; 
unless it arose from an apprehension, that they might. . 
still produce greater geniuses, that should drown the. 
merits and abilities of those great men. ee 
But all that could be said, signified nothing. “The ‘ 
Bill was to extend to Ireland. By virtue of this 
Act, Nonconformists teaching school were to be im- 
prisoned three imouvths. Each schoolinaster was to 
receive the sacrament, and take the daths. If after. 
wards present at a Conventicle, he was incapacitated _ 
and to be imprisoned. He must teach only the 
Church Catechism. But offenders conforming, were 
recapacitated ; and schools for reading, writing, and 
mathematics, after a warm debate, were excepted. 
This Act was designed to have been yet ‘more se- 
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they intended: Yet I think it-must be owned to be 
rigorous enough, for the Dissenters to be used as 
they.were, on account of their peculiar zeal ‘for the 
Hanover succession.’ They were, however, very ac- 
tive and united in their endeavours for their own 
defence, and published several papers that were 
distributed among Members of -Parliament, some of 
which, if sober reasoning could have been listened to, 
it was thought could not but have made some im- 
pression. Among the rest, there was one of my 
drawing up, to which, though I did not set my 
name, yet I see no reason to be ashamed of it upon 
a-review.: It was entitled :— 

“.Queries humbly proposed to my Lords. the 
Bishops, upon occasion of the Bill now depending 
in the House of Peers, to prevent (as is pleaded,) 
the growth of schism.”* 

It is said, in the Life of the late Earl of Halifax, 
that his Lordship handed those queries into the 
House. But I well remember, I sat up all night to 
draw them up. It was the very night before the 
Bill came into the House of Lords. 

. While this unhappy Bill was depending, the Dis- 
senters had three several meetings, from day to day, ° 
in order to the close considering of such matters as 
offered, and consulting with their friends, that so no- 
thing within their reach, any way likely to ward off 
so threatening a stroke might be omitted, and no 
improper’ steps be taken. One of these meetings 


* See Appendix, No. 5.—Ep. +P. 936. —C._ 
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was in the City, another about the Temple, and a 
third at Westminster, near the Parliament-house, 
while the Members were sitting. - They corresponded 
with each other, and acted by cahcert. . One evening 
at.one of these meetings, near the Temple, I heard a 
gentleman of a plentiful estate, declare .he wold 
willingly advance 1000/. rather than stich a; BM 
should pass; an argument that there was a consis 
derable spirit, at that time stirring, among us and 
our friends. , 

One great difficulty was, whether application 
should be made to Lord Treasurer Harley. Some 
were very zealous for it, and others vehement in op- 
posing it. When it had been maturely weighed, it 
was carried for applying to him; that it might net 
be said afterwards, that we had omitted any thing 
in our power in so critical a juncture. Applica: 
tion was accordingly made to that Lord on our he. 
half, and that too, by some persons of distinction 
though to little purpose. As he had of late be: 
haved and managed, we had no great reason to think 
he had any mighty inclination to interpose for screen- 
ing us, upon such an occasion $ and, as things at that 
time stood, it appeared very dubious, whether he 
could have saved us, had he been ever so desirous of 
it, and whether Lord Bolingbroke who was so.zea~ 
lous for the Bill, would’ not have been too strong for 
him. 3 
We had another difficulty yet behind... When the 
Bill had actually passed the two Honses. and wanted 
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only the: Royal-Assent, it came-into: the-heads of 
some wealthy éifizens in our interest, to petition the 
Queen to give her negative. This fancy had so pos- 
sessed them, and sotmuch were they bent upon it, 
even after the closest arguing against it, in some 
private conferences, that it became evident there 
was no diverting them, unless some of the principal 
Whig Lords would openly declare against it, and 
give it as their opinion, that ac! ting according to the 
project these citizens had formed, would have bad 
consequences. 

Knowing, therefore, that on a day fixed they 
were to have a meeting, in order to preparing such a 
petition to-her Majesty, I (in concert with a-few of 
my brethren) sent my servant very early that morn- 
ing with a letter to Lord Sunderland, ordering him 
to deliver it to his Lordship’s porter at the gate, (to- 
gether with somewhat to drink his master’s health,) 
with a desire he would deliver it to my Lord, whe- 
ther stirring or not, and endeavour to get an answer. 
The porter delivered it, and my servant was called 
in. My Lord returned for answer, that he thought 
the method, my letter mentioned, was exceeding 
‘weak and foolish, and if pursued would ruin our 
cause; and that was not his sentiment alone, but 
my Lord Townshend’s also, at that time with him, in 

_consultation about the affairs of the public, in that 
nice juncture. He added, that if I would be in the 
Painted Chamber that day, between ten and eleven, 
and bring with me any of the citizens referred to, he 
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would, upon sending for him out of the House of 
Peers, readily undertake to give us full satisfaction. 

At the time. appointed, I-was at the place, and 
took care to have some of thé gentlemen referred. 
to, with me. My Lord readily came to us, and very: 
frankly assured us, that what was proposed. was. the 
falsest. step that could be taken. He told-us; thas- 
the Queen was most heartily engaged’ in this: Bill 
from the beginning ; and therefore now, at last,-t 
address her to put a negative upon it, was perfectly 
ridiculous. Our moving for a negative from the 
throne to a Bill that had passed the two Houses,* was 
a stabbing the Whiggish cause to the heart, and would 
expose us to such reflections as we could never be 
able to bear or wipe off. By such a step, we should. 
do the Whig Lords the greatest mischief, and discows 
rage others from ever appearing or acting asiout-» 
friends, &c. : 


* «The rejecting a Bill, though an unquestionable right of the 
Crown, has been so seldom practised, that the two Houses are 
apt to think it a hardship when there is a Bill denied.” Burnet, 
ii, 107, 

Tn 1597, Elizabeth “ refused her Royal assent” to forty-eight 
Acts which had passed both Houses.” Ler Parl, (1690) p. 198. 
William was, I believe, the last who exercised the Royal veto; 
in 1693, in the case of a Bill « for the frequent calling and meet- 
ings of Parliaments ;” and ig 1694, of one “touching free and 
impartial Proceedings in Parliament,” Grey, x. 299, 886. ° See 
“Diary of Burton.” ii, 451-453, In 1658-9, there was-a de- 
bate in the Lord Protector Richard's Parliament, on the nega- 
tive voice of the Chief Magistrate. Ibid iii, 326-345.--Ep. 
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The gentlemen: present thanked: his: Lordship for 
"bis frankness; promised to put a stop to the:design 
in-which'they had engaged with so much warmth, 
aed-did it effectually) by reporting what had passed. 
But the Bill had its course, and was designed to have 
been followed with an attempt to deprive the. Dis- 
senters, all over the kingdom, of their right to vote 
in Elections ‘for Members of Parliament. This is 
what they, in all probability, had come to, in the 
very next Session, had not Providence prevented 
them by her Majesty’s decease, which necessarily 
gave their thoughts another turn. 
_ May 19. » The Queen wrote a letter to the Prin- 
céss Sophia, of Hanover, mother to the Elector, in- 
timating;-that ever since the right of succession to 
her kingdoms had been declared to belong to her 
and her family, some disaffected persons had entered 
into measures to fix a Prince of her blood in her do- 
minions, whilst her Majesty was yet living. Of this 
she discovered her dislike,* and urged her to open 
herself to her with freedom. 

* “Queen Anne,” says Mr. Noble, “ entertained some jea- 
lousy of Sophia, asher heir-apparent. Besides, she had recalled 
her son George from England, when on the point of uniting, 
himself to her, that he might receive the hand of his first-cousin, 
Sophia Dorothea, of Zell. Anne, the Queen, could not entirely 
forgive the injuries of Anne, the Princess.” See * Biog. Hist.” 
ti. 9. 

“1680. Feb. 25.” According to Wood’s Fasti, “ George 
Lewis, Duke of Brunswick and Lunenberg, was created with 
solemnity, Doctor of Laws. This person. who was naw rammanhy 
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The Princess was much shocked with the letter, 
and did not.-long survi¥e. the receipt’ of it. Walk. 
ing in the gardens of Haurenhausen, June 8, in the 
evening, she was taken with af -apoplectic fit, and 
died in the arms of the Electoral Princess, before 
any one could come to her assistance.*... This. was 
no sooner notified in an audience Baron ‘Bothmear.. 
had of the Queen, (June 29,) than an Order of Couns’ 
cil was published, for praying publicly all through: 
the nation, for the Elector of Brunswick. 

At length, the Parliament, who had so far sided 
with the Ministry, as to approve the Peace with 
France and Spain, as safe, honourable, and advan- 
tageous, before they kuew all the particulars, could 
not be prevailed with to approve the eighth and . 
ninth Articles of Commerce with France, seeing: our 
own trade was.thereby in effect given up.. This:was .. 
4 matter with which the trading part of the. nation. 
was not a little alarmed. Among other effects, the: 
Tory Ministry was thereby divided among them- 
selves. God sent among the chief of them a spirit of 
discord and confusion, to bring to nought the Babel 
they were raising, and hasten their desteuction, Their 
jangling, one with another, made the Queen exceed- 
ing uneasy, and much added to the bodily weakness 
she had been for some time under. 


‘ : 

called Prince of Hanover, had come to Whitehall, on the 16th 

Dee. going before, purposely to pay his respects to the Lady Anne, 

daughter of James Duke of York.” Athen. Oxon. ii, 886,—Ep. 
“See Noble's “ Biog. Hist.” ii. 9—Ep, : 
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Lord Bolingbroke and his friends got the better of 
the Earl of Oxford, who, finding his Royal Mistress 
in very declining health, thought it high time, it was 
said, to make his court to the rising sun. He was 
charged, in order to ingratiate himself with the 
successor, with endeavouring a reconciliation with 
his former friends, the Whigs, and with entering into 
measures opposite to the Queen’s, and even. to those 
that he himself was engaged in. However it was, 
on July 27, the Treasurer’s staff was taken from him, 
and he was not able, by all his artful insinuations, to 
gain confidence in the family he courted. As it gene- 
rally happens to deep designers, that look two ways 
at once, he (as before signified to him by some that 
heartily wished him well) found himself detested by 
one side, and at last, abandoned by the other. 

By this breach among themselves at Court, the 
measures of those that had for some time the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, were strangely discon- 
certed. Their mutual confidence was quite lost, and 
their affairs run into such confusion, that, though the 
Queen’s danger very sensibly increased every day, 
they could never cement again. The poor Queen 
quite broke her heart, and the Act of Succession, 
which none was then bold enough to gainsay, took 
place. 

It was very observable, that Divine Providence so 
ordered matters, that the unsettled posture of affairs 
‘abroad, at the time of the Queen’s demise, would 
not permit the foreign friends of the Pretender to 
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send any forces, to encourage an insurrection in his 
favour. And the unreadiness of his surprised abet- 
tors here, would not permit them to appear in such 
a manner as to invite or encougge an invasion. So 
it came about, that King George succeeded so peace- 
ably as he did upon the Queen’s decease.* 


“* The transfer of attachment from Queen“Anne to King 
George, so naturally produced among the Nenconformists, by 
the later acts of the Queen's reign, and the justly-entertained 
hope of favour from her successor; has never perhaps been 
better illustrated than in the panegyrical verses of Watts. In 
1705; the poet sings :— . 5 
“ Princess, the world already owns thy name: 
Go mount the chariot of immortal fame, 
Nor die to be renown’d. ~Fame’s loudest breath 
4° Too dear is purchas’d by an angel’s death. 
: “Long bless the earth, and late ascend thy throne 
Ethereal; not thy deeds are there unknown, 
Nox there unsung. 
“But oh! the parting stroke! some heav’nly pow’r, 
Cheer thy sad Britons in the gloomy hour ; » 
Some new propitious star appear on high, 
The fairest glory of the ‘mreatorn sky, e 
And Anna be its name.” 

The poet, however, at length, rejects as erroneous this ap- 
priation of merit and renown, and thus subjoins his Palinodia 
,-t0 a new edition. : 

» “ Britons, forgive the forward muse - 
- That dared prophetic seals to loose. 
“George is the name,¢hat glorious star ; 
Ye saw his splendours beaming far, 
Saw, in the east, your joys arise, 
When Anna sunk in western skies.” . 
Having once appeared to'suspect that William might be Ga 
— ue : 
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It was an affecting thing to many to observe, that, 
notwithstanding all the glories of her reign, which 
were very remarkable, things came at length to that 
pass, that, during her last illness, when she seemed 
at all likely to recover, or grew ever so little bettcr, 
the public Stocks fell; whereas, in proportion as she 
grew worse, and her danger increased, they ad- 
vanced, and rose higher than they were before. 


briel in a mortal disguise, (See vol. i. p. 415.) the poet now 
_ seems to have discovered Milton's Uriel in the founder of the 
new dynasty. 
«Twas George diffused a vital ray, 
And gave the dying nations day : 
His influence soothes the Russian bear, 
Calms rising wars, and heals the air ; 
Join'd with the sun, his beams are hu!’d 
To scatter blessings round the world, 
Falfil whate’cr the muse has spoke, 
And crown the work that Anne forsook.”— 
Works, (1800) vii. 252, 253, 
This “influence” of George I. which not only “ soothes the 
Russian bear,” (a process now so much to be desired, for the 
repose of Europe,) but also “heals the air,” is more classical 
than Christian, and rather in the manner of Tertullus than of 
Paul. Thus, Horace, when he would compliment his ‘‘ Tutela 
Preesens,” enquires what region of nature the Emperor will con- 
descend to govern. Thus, too, some adherents of the Stuarts 
had inferred their “right divine” from the efficacy of “ the 
royal touch ;” for which there remains in the Liturgy a form, 
now become obselete, entitled “ At the Healing.” 
I have not been able to quote such complimentary, not to say, 
adulatory strains, which must have cscaped, currente calamo, 
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. CHAPTER IX. 
@ 
1714—1727. 


Hints relating both to Public and Private matters, in the Reign of 
King George I. : * 


QuEEN ANNE died at Kensington, August 1, on 
the very day that the Schism Act was to have taken 
place.* By her death, all the schemes of the ene- 


from a gifted scholar and eminent Christian, like Dr. Watts, 
without recollecting a line he once adopted— 

“The Court ’s a golden, but a fatal circle,” 
and suspecting that it may, sometimes, have proved as fatal to 
the correct taste, as to the strict and manly virtue of those who 
were living under its influence, or had become partakers of its 
smiles.—Ep, - 

* Such a coincidence could not escape observation in an 
age more disposed, probably, than the present, to award the 
divine retributions, as human prejudices or interests might decide, 
Even, so late as 1758, such a man as Dr. Benson could thus 
assume, in a sermon preached at Salter’s Hall (p. 22). 

“On the very day that the Schism Act was to take place, 
God once more appeared for us, in the most r&8markable and dis- 
tinguishing manner; took away the life of that Princess, who 
had so far been seduced, as, causelessly, to seek our destruction ; 
and introduced King William’s legacy, the amiable and illus- 
trious House of Hanover. .O that glorious first of August ! 
that most signal day, which ought never to be forgot!” 

This “ Act to prevent the growth of Schism,” became, at once, 
(as no ecourt-lawver would now enforce the penalties.) almact a 
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mies of the Hangver succession, which were deeply 
laid, were broken at once. At that instant, the 
Duke of Shrewsbury (who had changed sides so often, 
that at length neithe? Tories nor Whigs were very 
free to confide in him) was, at once, Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, Lord High Treasurer of Great 


dead letter, till its formal repeal, 5 Geo. J. It had very un- 
justly prohibited all who should “willingly resort to a conven- 
ticle or Jacobite meeting,” or who were not practical confor- 
mists to the Liturgy of the Church of England,” from teach- 
ifig the classics or the higher branches of philosophy, under the 
penalty of being “committed to the common gaol, for three 
months, without bail.” 

They were, however, free to “instruct youth in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, or other mathematical learning, so far. as 
it relates to any mechanical art only, and it be taught in the 
English tongue.” 

This Act which, by these restraints on liberal education, would 
“‘meanly seek the blessing to confine,” (a project which has for 
ever tarnished thé literary reputation of Lord Bolingbroke,) 
was yet liberality itself, compared to a base attempt of the Long 
Parliament, while under Presbyterian ascendency. In 1642, 
they demanded of Charles, his assent to “a bill for the educa- 
tion of the children of Papists by Protestants, in the Protestant 
religion.” Parl, Hist. xi. 132, 

Ludlow (Mem, i. 35.) quotes this among nineteen propositions, 
without the slightest hint of disapprobation. It may, indeed, 
be fairly questioned, whether Dr. Benson, or, still more, Dr. Ca- 
lamy, or any of their contemporary Nonconformists, ever thought 
of censuring such a barbarous project, which violated the first 
rights, and interfered with the first duties of nature, or of brand- 
ing it, on behalf ‘ of Papists,” their fellow-Christians, though of 
another sect, as a design, sufficiently obvious, “to seek their 
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Britain, and Lord Chamberlain, three great employ- 
ments scarce ever known to have been, at once, in 
the same hand. He was also, by Act of Parliament, 
till the arrival of the ‘next guccessor, one of the 
Lords Justices in a double capacity; as Lord Trea- 
surer, and also as one particularly named in the in- 
struments here deposited. by-the said successor for 
the time being. : 

Another thing at that time much noticed wa 
the arrival of the Duke of Marlborough, after es- 
caping a dreadful tempest upon the sea for several: 
days. Though some talked but oddly of the views 
on which he returned, yet his coming to London - 
so very seasonably, August 4, and declaring for the 
House of Hanover, that discovered a particular re- 
gard for him, not a little disheartened the secret 
enemies of that august family. 

King George, after the three instruments which 
had been deposited in the hands of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and the Resi- 
dent of Brunswick, had been publicly produced’ and 
opened, and read in Council, was proclaimed in Lon- 
don and Westminster, on the very day in which 
the Queen died, by the Lords Justices, and the rest 
of the Privy Counsellors. Lord Bolingbroke was 
not only among the first that signed the proclama- 
tion, but sent an early account of it to the Court of 
Hanover, with great expressions of joy, and: tenders 


of duty. Orders were also sent to proclaim. his 
fT ea OOS ed Ee Se ke, Te a ee eee Teens 
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everywhere, with . very great, eaenne for which 
there. was, good. feason. : 

_ It must-be said, even for those who were reckoned 
$he worst enemies ofthe House of Hanover, before, 
that they bore their disappointment, at first, with. a 
better grace, than, all things considered, could well 
have been expected from persons so flushed with 
hopes of carrying all before them. They seemed as 
well satisfied with his Majesty’s peaceable accession, 
and attended the ceremony of his proclamation with 
as:cheerful looks as any persons. Or, if they were 
ina suddep fright, they, in a short time so far re 
eovered themselves, as to fay no el claim to tis 
Majesty's favour. 

“The King,” they gave Gate “ iiitended to become 
an’ universal father to his people, and not to caress 
any particular party. His religion,”* they said, “ was 
nearest a kin to the Church of England, and. most 
consonant to those high doctrines in it which they 
professed; and the form of his Government abroad, 
could not but countenance their notions of passive 
obedience, and cther exaltations of the royal-prero- 
gative.” Upon. these presumptions, they promised 
themselves an equal share, if not a superiority, above 
their fellow-subjects in the King’s affections: ~But 
they soon found themselves mistaken. 

The Parliament, pursuant‘to the Act of the 5th 
of Queen Anne, met in the afternoon of the day she 
died. The Speaker being in Wales, at his country 
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themselves, by taking the oaths. Other members 
did the same, as they came to town, the second, 
third and fourth. The Regents took care to rein- 
force the garrison of- Portsmonth ; ‘sent out vessels 
to view the harbours of France, and made choice of 
Mr. Addison for their secretary,* which was a morti- 
fying thing to Lord Bolingbroke. They also.issued 
a proclamation, requiring all in offices of authority or 
government, to proceed in their offices, and take the 
oaths. 

August 5. Both Houses voted addresses to his 
Majesty, of condolence and congratulation, which 
were presented, in order to their being transmitted 
to him accordingly, and suitable answers were re- 
turned. : 

Aug. 24, The late Queen was interred in West- 
minster Abbey. : 

Aug. 31. Lord Bolingbroke, notwithstanding ‘his 
forwardness, in the expressions. of his joy, and ten- 
der of his duty to the Court of Hanover, was rés 
moved from his office of Secretary of State, by 
express orders from thence. The Dukes of Shrews- 
bury and Somerset, and the Lord Keeper, taking 


* “He was required by his office,” says Johnson, “to send 
notice to Hanover, that the Queen was dead, and that the 
throne was vacant. To do this would not have been difficult to 
any man but Addison, who was so overwhelmed with the greatness 
of the event and so distracted by choice of expression, that the 
Lords, who could not wait for the niceties of criticism, called 
Mr. Southwell, a clerk in the house, and ordered him to dispatch 
the message.” Lives (1789) 0 en7 RB. 
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the seals from him, locked, aa ‘sealed up, all .the 
doors of his office in the Cockpit. 

Sept. 15. A proclamation was signed by the Lords 
Justices, in Council? ordering the payment of one 
hundred thousand. pounds, to any person who should 
seize and secure the Pretender; in case he should 
land, or attempt to land, in any of his Majesty’s 
dominions. 

The next morning after the King’s arrival at 
Greenwich, which was Sept. 18, Lord Townsend, 
Secretary of State, told the Duke of Ormond (though 
he went to wait upon the King, in all the state and 
magnificence imaginable, and even outdid himself, as 
well as the rest of the nobility, in the splendour of 
his equipage, to testify his respect,) that his Majesty 
had no longer occasion for his service in the quality 
of Captain-general; but would be glad to see him at 
Court. The Earl of Oxford was not at Greenwich, 
on the evening of the King’s arrival. But though one 
of the earliest there the next morning, it was with 
much ado, he got the bare honour of kissing his 
Majesty’s hand, without exchanging so much as a 
word with him 

Sept. 20. The King made a pompous entry into 
the City of London, together with the Prince, with 
great acclamations of joy. 

He began his reign with a noble declaration 
for liberty of conscience; and never could he be 


charged as acting inconsistently with it. At his first 
cae gps tuege | inte Me See, ae Oem say (ates ee! 
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tion, in which he expressed himself in the following 
words : 

“T take this occasion to express to you my firm 
purpose, to do all that is in nf) power, for the sup- 
porting and maintaining the Churches of England 
and Scotland, as they are by law established. Which 
I am of opinion, may be effectually done, without 
the least impairing the toleration, allowed by law, 
to Protestant Dissenters, so agreeeable to Christian 
charity,” &c. 

Sept. 84. William Lord Cowper was made Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain, in the room of Lord 
Harcourt. 

After this, there was a run of addresses, from all 
parts of the kingdom. I shall only take notice of 
that which was presented by the Dissenting ministers 
of the several denominations, in and about.the 
Cities of London and Westminster, with Dr. Dear 
Williams at the head of them.* 


'* Tt was expressed thus :— 
“May it please your Majesty, 

“With thankfulness and joy, equal to the great occasion, we 
congratulate your Majesty’s peaceable accession to the throne, 
and your own and the Prince’s safe arrival ; the merciful return 
of many ardent prayers. 

“ When we recollect your Majesty’s descent from the King 
and Queen of Bohemia, these renowned patrons of the Protestant 
religion, we cannot but adore the divine Providence, which has 
now rewarded their sufferings, for that cause, in their royal 
offspring, with a crown that renders your Majesty the head of 
the whole Protestant interest. But your Majesty's zeal for the 
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There were near an hundred ministers that pre- 
sented this address. They were introduced by: the 


and the rights of mankind, with your other celebrated virtues, 
give us the surest prospect, that the blessings of your reign will 
be as extensive as your power. 

“The parliamentary entail of the crown upon your illustrious 
House, we have ever esteemed one of the greatest blessings, 
procured for us by our late glorious deliverer, King William of 
immortal memory. To this happy settlement we have stedfastly 
adhered, against all temptations and dangers. Our zeal herein 
has been owned to be very conspicuous, by those noble patriots, 
who now surround your throne. 

“We hold no principles but what do in conscience oblige us 
to acknowledge your Majesty for our only rightful and lawful 
sovereign, and to do every thing in our power to support your 
title and government, against all pretenders whatsoever. 

“Your Majesty’s wise and gracious Declaration, for which we 
render our unfeigned thanks, does sensibly relieve us under our 
present hardships, and give us ground to hope, that, as we are 
inseparably united in interest and safety, with all that adhere to 
the succession and monarchy, as by law established, so we shall 
share in that protection and favour, which will make us happy 
with the rest of your subjects. 

‘* We shall constantly pray for the long life and prosperity of 
your Majesty, for their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin. 
cess of Wales, and all the branches of your august family. 

“May that God, by whom kings reign, help you so to em- 
ploy your mighty power and interest, that it may be your Ma~ 
jesty’s glory to protect the Protestant religion, to suppress the 
profaneness of the age, to heal the divisions of your people, to 
assert the rights of the injured abroad, and to preserve the 
balance of Europe.” 

To which his Majesty returned this gracious answer. 

“Tam very well pleased with your expressions of your duty 
to me, and you may depend upon having my protection.”-~ C. 
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Duke of Devonshire, Lord Steward of his Majesty’s 
Household. They had all the honour to kiss his 
Majesty’s hand, and the Prince’s afterwards ; being 
introduced to -his Ro Highnegs, by the Lord Duke 
of Argyle.* 

Oct. 23, The Briseees of Wales, and. two young 
princesses, her daughters, arrived in London. 

20th. His Majesty was crowned, with great som 
lemnity, at Westminster, the crown being put upon 
his head, with a peculiar joy, by the aged and feeble 
Archbishop of Canterbury, (Tennison) who after- © 
wards cheerfully sang his nunc dimittis. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Bishop of Oxford, from 
Psaim cxviii. 24. The subtle Bishop Atterbury, 
soon after the coronation, offered to present the 
King (with some view, no doubt, of standing better 
in his favour) with the chair of state and royal 
canopy, his perquisites, as Dean of Westnginster. 
But the offer being rejected, with some neglect, it 
struck to his heart, and turned to resentment and 
indignation. 

There were strange tumults and disorders, on the 
very day that his Majesty was crowyged, at Bristol, 
and at Chippenham, in Wilts, at Norwich and Bir- 
mingham, and divers other places. Afterwards, 


* “The ministers being clad in the Geneva cloak, similarto’ 
that used at funerals, led a nobleman to ask, ‘what have we- 
here? a funeral!’ On which the once celebrated Thomas (fa-' 
miliarly called Tom) Bradbury replied, ‘No, my Lord ! A re- 
surrection.””” See “ Monthly Repos.” (1820) xv. 316.—Ep. 
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there were like disturbances in and about the city of 
London, attended with insolent clamours against 
the King and his government. If we look back 
to the history of time past, we shall not find 
any one of our princes, from the days of William 
the Conqueror, so outrageously insulted, on the 
very day of his inauguration, as King George now 
was. 

His Majesty, in his proclamation, published on the 
occasion, took notice how many of his good subjects 
were beaten, maimed and murdered, their persons 
abused, and their houses insulted. And all this was 
without any provocation given by the injured per- 
sons, and for no other reason. in the world, but be- 
cause they manifested their joy for the peaceable 
accession of a Protestant prince to the British 
throne ; and it was observed that even this pro- 
clamation itself had no great effects. 

The Pretender’s declaration from Plombieres, 
dated August 29, asserting his right to the crown, 
was soon after published in English, French and 
Latin ; and it was sent particularly to several per- 
sons of distinction among us. He therein owns, 
that for some time at least he had been assured of 
his sister’s good affection,* of which some that 


* “The Queen,” says Mr. Noble, “regretting the fate of an 
unfortunate brother, would not have been displeased, if the Par- 
liament had rescinded the act, which conveyed the sceptre from 
the Stuarts. to a family for which she felt no reoard ” Gee 
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thought they had no reason to doubt it before, were 
glad to have a confirmation from himself, under his 
hand. 

Though some, at first, represgnted this declaration 
as a forgery, yet it perfectly confourided them, to 
see, by a letter of the Duke of Lorraine to Monsicur 
Lamberti, his minister here, (who could not obtain 
an audience from King George, because the Cheva- 
lier was sheltered in his dominions,) that that prince 
acknowledged the declaration to be genuine, and 
that the Pretender himself had given him one of 
them. It must be owned, as to this declaration, 
that it was penned artfully enough, and adapted to 
the prevailing discontents of the nation. It was 
posted up, in most market towns, and, in some 
places, his title was proclaimed. When the rioters 
came to be tried at Bristol, the faction proved very 
mutinous, and raised a great mob, to terrify the 
court. And the matter miscarried, through the 
corrupt. practices of some, who thought it highly 
concerned them to cover their own wickedness. 

The Duke of Athol coming to town at the begin- 
ning of this reign, from the Highlands of Scotland, 
sent his gentleman to me, to desire a visit. ‘Upon 
my waiting upon his Grace, he was pleased to enter 
into discourse, about Lockhart’s Memoirs. He asked 
me if I had seen that~book. I made answer that 
I had both seen and read it. He told me it was a 
vile book, and full of abominable lies. I told his 
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true, of particular persons; but. I was afraid there 
was too much truth in some parts of it. 

He told me, he was well assured there was one 
part of it far from heing true, that related to him- 
self* He added, that he thought it a miserable 
thing for a person of rank and quality, to be so 
wretchedly abused and wronged, and to have no 
opportunity to vindicate and right himself. _I replied, 
that I thought his Grace had a very easy way to 
vindicate himself, if he was inclined to take it; and, 
if he knew himself to be entirely innocent, it was 
pity but he should take it.: 

He asked what way I meant. I told him, that 
book, though generally ascribed to Lockhart, of Carn- 
wath, yet being published without any name, was 
but a libel; and if his Grace would transcribe out 
of it all passages relating to himself, and return an 
answer, and set his name to it, I did not doubt but 
it would be much more regarded than the charges of 
a nameless writer. His Grace seemed to like my 
proposal, but complained that he was not sufficient 

* Lockhart had thus concluded the Duke’s character : 

“ He was endowed with good natural parts, though by reason 
of his proud, imperious, haughty, passionate temper, he was 
no ways capable to be a leading man of a party, which he 
aimed at. He was selfish to a great degree; and his vanity and 
ambition extended so far that he could not suffer an equal. He 
was reputed very brave, but hot and headstrong; and though 
no scholar, nor orator, yet expressed his mind very handsomely 
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master of the English language ; and offered that 
if I would draw up such an answer for him, he 
would furnish me with materials, and should take it 
very kindly. I told his Grace, that if he would draw 
up an answer, and set his hand to it, and allow me to 
keep the original, for my own justification, I would en- 
deavour to serve him. He thanked me, and I received 
civilities from him, but heard no more of the proposal. 

June 22, this year, (1714,) died Mr. Matthew 
Henry,* pastor of a flourishing congregation at 
Hackney, which afterwards divided into two distinct 
societies, under the pastoral care of Mr. Barker, and 
Mr. Smith. Mr. Henry had two funeral sermons, 
which were both printed ; the one by Dr. Williams, 
and the other by Mr. Tong.t 

Dr. Edward Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester, { (a very 
worthy man) died on the very same day with Queen 
Anne, and Dr. John Moore, Bishop of Ely, the day 
before. This Bishop Moore§ (the son of that Mrs. 
Elizabeth Moore, whose “ Evidences for Heaven,” 
were published by my worthy grandfather, at the 
end of his “ Godly Man’s Ark,” &c.) was a great pa- 
tron of learning and learned men. He had as good 
a library as any single person of this age. Bishop 


* At Nantwich, of an apoplectic fit, upon a journey,” aged 
52. Gen. Biog. Dict. vii. 89e—Ep. 

+ Who wrote his life. See Supra, p. 39, 41, notes.-~Ep, 

t See Vol. i. p. 63.—Ep. 

§ To whom Whiston had been Chaplain, and whom he calis 
his “ patron.” See vol. i, p- 415, role—Ep. 

VOL,, £1. yy 
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Burnet,* says, that he “had gathered together a 
mdst invaluable treasure, both of printed books and 
manuscripts, beyond what one could think that the 
life and labour of ove man could have compassed.” 
After his death it was purchased by King George I, 
and presented to the University of Cambridge.t 

Many reckoned it a happiness that these Bishops 
lived so long, because by that means their vacant 
bishopricks were filled up by King George. Dr. Wil- 
liam Fleetwood} was made Bishop of Ely; Dr. 
Richard Willis, Bishop of Gloucester ; and Dr. 
Wynne,§ Bishop of St. Asaph. 


* “ History of the Reformation,” part iii. p. 46.—C. 

+ It happened at the same time, that a body of cavalry was 
quartered at Oxford. This coincidence produced two epigrams. 
The first is here quoted from memory, though, I believe, almost 
verbally exact :— 

“ The King to Oxford, sent a troop of horse, 
For there they own no argument but force ; 
To Cambridge, books the generous Monarch sent, 
For there, they own no force, but argument.” 


The other, in a collection of “ Satirical Epigrams,” is thus 
given :— 
“ The King observing with judicious eyes, 
The state of both his Universities, 
To one he sent a'regiment ; for why ? 
That learned body wanted loyalty : 
To the cther he sent books, as well discerning, 
How much that loyal body wanted learning.” 
Festoon, (1767) p. 56. Ep. 
} See vol. i. pp. 114, 254.--Ep. 
§ Author, in 1695, of “ An Abridgment of Mr. Locke’s Essay, 
concerning Human Understanding.” 5 Ed. 1737. Ep. 
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I, this year, (April 23,) at the Lord’s-day morn- 
ing lecture, at Little St. Helens, preached a sermon 
on * The Seasonableness of Religious Societies,” and 
printed it. be 

Towards the latter end of this year, my eldest son, 
who had been trained up in grammar learning, at 
the school at Westminster, went to Edinburgh, to 
lay the first foundation of academical learning.* - E 
went with him as far as Yorkshire. 

Mr. Walker’s “ Attempt,”} in opposition to my 
Abridgment, was this year published. It had been 
long drawing up, and great pains had been taken in 
sending all over the nation for particular accounts, in 
opposition to mine. Some time after, he had the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity conferred upon him, as 


* See supra, p. 145.—Ep. 

+ “ Towards recovering an account of the number and suf- 
ferings of the Clergy of the Church of England, Heads of Col- 
leges, Fellows, Scholars, &c., who were sequestered, harassed, 
&c. in the late times of the Grand Rebellion; occasioned by the 
ninth chapter (now the second volume) of Dr. Calamy’s Abridg- 
ment of the Life of Mr. Baxter. ‘Together with an examination 
of that chapter. By John Walker, M. A. Regtor of St. Mary’s 
the More, in Exeter, and sometime Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, 1714.” 

The temper with which the author controverts, and endea- 
vours, with little success, to depreciate Dr. Calamy’s “* Account,” 
may be easily conjectured from this motto on his title-page ; sup- 
ported by a large quotation from Bishop Bramhall against Baxter. - 

“Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own 
eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of 
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a reward.* Some “ Remarks on Dr. Walker’s late 
Preface to his Attempt,” were soon made by Mr. 
Withers, of Exeter.f But, finding a more particular 
consideration of it ‘vas by many expected from me, 
I endeavoured it some years after.{ 

1714, Nov. 1, died Dr. John Radcliffe, a cele- 
brated physician, who got great wealth by the exer- 
cise of his faculty, in which he had more than com- 
mon success, though he was a perfect humorist.§ 

1715.—Jan. 5. A proclamation for dissolving the 
Parliament, and the speedy calling another. Quickly 
after, was published a traitorous libel, entitled “ Eng- 
lish advice to the Freeholders of Great Britain,” and 
industriously dispersed in great numbers. The Go- 


* Yet the “ Attempt,” does not appear to have procured for 
the author any high estimation among the clergy of his own 
Church.—Ep. 

+ “ Wherein the Whigs and Dissenters are vindicated from the 
many aspersions cast upon them in the said Preface.” See 
“Monthly Repos.” (1809) iv. 251.—Ep. 

¢ See “The Church and the Dissenters compared as to perse- 
cution, insome remarks on Dr. Walker's Attempt, 1719.”——Ep., 

§ Besides the generous provision he made for his relations 
and servants, he by will bequeathed 5000/. to University Col- 
lege, where he was first educated ; 40,000/, to the University of 
Oxford, for building them a library; 150/. per annum to the 
Keeper of it, and 1002. for buying books into it perpetually ; 
600/. per annua for maintainingttwo travelling Fellows of the 
Profession of Physic ; and as much left to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital in Smithfield, for mending their diet, and for buying 
linen; together with other considerable benefactions.—C. 

See “ Dr. Radcliffe’s Life and Letters,” (1736,) pp. 77-81; 
“ Foreigner’s Companion,” (1748) pp. 31, 51.—Ep. 
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vernment issued out a proclamation, dated Jan. 11. 
offering 1000/..to any that should discover to one of 
the Secretaries of State, the author or authors, and 
500/. the printer or printers, s@ that such author or 
printer might be prosecuted according to law. Jan. 
15, the King ngicd, a proclamation for a new Par- 
liament. 

Jan. 20. A day of thanksgiving for the King's 
happy and peaceable accession. His Majesty, with 
the Prince and Princess, and a numerous attendance 
went to St. Paul’s. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. Willis, bishop of Gloucester. 

My honoured mother died in March, this year, at 
Bath, where, in the company of Lady Levet, she 
had spent some time. I took a journey to fetch her 
Corpse to town, agreeably to her desire; and a me- 
lancholy journey it was. But when I found myself 
most mournful, this thought refreshed me, that I 
was paying a decent respect to her that brought me 
into the world, and then devoted me to God, and 
bred me up with the utmost tenderness and care for 
him and his service. After travelling three days 
thither, and spending three days im my return, I 
met our relations at the entrance of the town, and 
carried my mother’s corpse to Aldermanbury church- 
yard, where I buried her near my father. 

About this time I printed three sermons I had 
preached at Salter’s Hall, entitled “God’s concern 
for his glory in the British Isles, and the security of 
Christ’s Church from the gates of Hell.” Prefixing 
my good friend the Lady Levet’s name, a passage 
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in-my -dedication* was animadverted on from the 
press, with very little reason, as far as I could 
judge. 

March 17. The mew Parliament met. Spencer 
Compton, Esq. was chosen Speaker by the Commons, 
and the King’s Speech to the two Houses was read 
by the Lord Chancellor.t His Majesty therein com- 
plained of the precariousness of the peace, the Pre- 
tender’s continuing in Lorraine, and threatening dis- 
turbance here; that a great part of the trade of the 
nation was rendered impracticable; and that the 
public debts were so great, and so surprisingly in- 
creased, even since the fatal cessation of arms, &c. 
The two Houses made very loyal addresses, and 
were graciously received. 

The same day died Bishop Burnet, of Sarum, at 
the age of scventy-two. He was as much hated by 
the High Church and Jacobites, as any person what- 


* On her “ Ladyship's remarkable steadiness in opposition to 
ecclesiastical impositions, joined with a visible concern for real 
holiness, a catholic spirit, and a hearty affection to all without 
distinction, that are for pure and undefiled religion.” 

This must havé been the passage, in connection with the me- 
morable date “August 1.” The rest of the Dedication is en- 
tirely occupied with affectionate recollections of the author’s 
lately deceased parent, and of “ the intimate friendship” she had 
through life enjoy ed with Lady Leyet, all very happily expressed. 
To the sermons are annexed several learned historical notes on 
Church-authority and Church-government.—Ep. 

+ Owing, no doubt, to the King’s imperfect acquaintance with 
the English language. George III. in his first speech, 1760, 
congratulated himself on havine been “born a Briton.’”—_En. 
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soever. Dr. Atterbury, in his “« Rights, Powers, and 
Privileges of an English Convocation,”* says, “he 
is observed, throughout his works, wherever the in- 
terest of his order is concernedg to be under no de- 
gree of partiality to them.” The meaning I take 
to be, that he was for calling a spade a spade. He 
was succeeded by Dr. Talbot, Bishop of Oxford, 
and Dean of Worcester. Dr. Potter, Chaplain to 
his Majesty, and Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford, was nominated Bishop of that city, in Dr. 
Talbot’s room. 

Bishop Burnet’s third volume of “ the History of 
the Reformation” was published this year, in folio. 
In the preface} he says, “I have observed, in a 
course of some years, that many who profess great | 
zeal for the national establishment, yet seem to be 
set on forming a new scheme, both of religion and 
government; and are taking the very same methods, 
only a little diversified, that have been pursued in 
Popery, to bring the world to a blind dependence on 
the clergy, and to draw the wealth and strength of 
the nation into their hands.” Which is too evident 
to be denied. ° 

March 26. Lord Bolingbroke went off privately 
for France.t 

April 22. The most remarkable eclipse of the 
sun, in our times, or for a long while before. In the 


* Fd. 2, p. 130.—C. + Pp. 11, 12.—C. 
$ “The reason he gives, in a letter left behind him, was, a 
resolution taken tu pursue him ta the enefi) ” CL a, 
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midst. of it, there was an. universal. darkness, for a 
short season,* and a damp upon men’s spirits; and 
the whole inferior creation round about us, seemed 
to have a sort of an gguish fit.| This created much 
discourse, and many remarks were made upon it. 

May 19. Died Charles Earl of Halifax, as remark- 
able as any one for his gratitude to King William, 
and zeal for the House of Hanover. He expect- 
ed to have been made Lord Treasurer by King 
George, but was carried off by death before he com- 
passed that honour. His life was published in an 
octavo volume. 

June 9. Mr. Walpole, from the Committee of 
Secresy, acquainted the Commons he had a report to 
present, but before he read it, must make a motion 
that some persons might be secured, without being 
in a capacity of knowing, with any certainty, what 
they were to be examined to. Mr. Speaker imme- 
diately issued out his warrant to take into custody 
several persons named by Mr. Walpole, particularly 


* “Three minutes thirteen seconds.” Chron. Hist. ii. 47,— 
Ep, . 

+ “The stars ‘appeared, and the birds and other animals 
seemed to be in great consternation.” This “ total eclipse” be- 
gan “about nine in the morning.” bid, 

In “ Memoirs of himself, by Mr. John Fox of Plymouth,” 
published from his autograph, in 1821, he says, speaking of his 
residence in Lohdon, 1715, “I saw the planet Mercury through 
a telescope in Moorfields, during the total darkness of that grand 
eclipse.” Sec “ Monthly Repos.” xvi. 195.—Ep. 
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Mr. Matthew Prior* and Mr. Thomas Harley.+ 
One of them was presently apprehended, and the 
other some hours after. The report was afterwards 
read in the House, from one in ¢he afternoon to half- 
past eight. The rest was deferred till the next 
morning.t 

Next day, it was resolved to impeach Henry Lord 
Viscount Bolingbroke, and Robert Earl of Oxford, 
of high treason and other high crimes and misde- 
meanours. The day after, it was resolved to im- 
peach Thomas Earl of Strafford of high crimes and 
misdemeanours.§ The Duke of Ormond and Lord 
Bolingbroke, having withdrawn themselves, were 
also attainted of high treason. 

July 15. An account was given to the Commons 
of several meeting-houses pulled down by the mob, 
in the county of Stafford, by Mr. Bayly, a gentle- 
man of that country, just come trom thence.|| Upon 
this, the House presented an address to his Majesty ; 


“ “On the 17th, Mr. Prior was ordered into close custody, 
and that no person should be permitted to see him, without 
leave from the Speaker.” See “His Own Time,” (1740) p. 
459.—Ep. ° 

+ See supra, pp. 241, 251.—Ep, 

t Chron. Hist. ii, 49 —Ep. 

§ “Which impeachments were agreed to upon very slender 
evidence.” [bid.—Ep. + es 

| Aug. 3. ‘Phe mob demolished the pulpit, pews, &c. in a 
meeting at Nun-Eaton, Warwickshire ; as they did at Oxford, 
and several parts of England.” Chron. Hist. ii. 50,—Ep. 
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the bringing in and the presenting it, both voted 
nemine contradicente. His Majesty told the House, 
in answer, that “he would give immediate direction 
for putting in execution what they so justly recom- 
mended to him,” as to the “sufferers in the said dis- 
orders.” A strict Act soon after passed for the pre- 
venting tumults; but as for the money to repair the 
damages sustained, it was not reached without abun- 
dance of difficulty. 

One thing that helped to occasion it, was the 
rebellion that broke out, soon after, in North Britain. 
In a speech to the two Houses, July 20, the King 
acquainted them that he had certain intelligence of 
the preparations of the Pretender for an invasion, 
as well as assurances that the disaffected party at 
home were encouraged by expecting it. Both Houses 
gave the utmost assurances of standing by and sup- 
porting his Majesty. 

Accordingly, an Act passed to empower the King 
to secure and detain persons suspected of conspiring 
against his person and government. Directions were 
immediately given for such an increase of forces by 
land and sea, as was thought necessary for our se- 
curity at home; and a demand was made from the 
Dutch of six thousand men, according to their late 
treaty of guaranty, and a squadron of men-of-war, 
if needed, which was readily complied with. 

Sir George Byng had the command of the fleet, 
which was ordered to rendezvous in the Downs. 
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gan ;* andthe trained bands were kept in a fit pos- 
ture to suppress riots and-tumults. Such were the 
discoveries made, and the diligence used, that the 
heads of the conspirators were taken into custody, 
before they ,had time to put themselves into a pos- 
ture to prevent it, or had the least intimation. that 
their designs were detected. Newcastle was secured, 
and Bristolt and Bath, (where were found eleven 


* “Tsaw,” says Mr. John Fox, “all the guards, both horse 
and foot, encamped in Hyde Park, with a regular train of artil- 
lery; and several reviews by his Majesty.” See “ Monthly 
Repos.” xvi. 195.—En. * 

+ Where ‘‘several persons, who, under pretence of being 
members of the Royal Society, carried on treasonable designs, 
were secured. Amongst them, Mr. Hart, a merchant, was 
charged for having gathered great quantities of warlike stores, 
for the use of the disaffected.” 

There was “another design, 1715-16. The Duke of Or- 
mond intended to put himself at the head of a body of discon: 
tents, who, under pretence of repairing to Bristol fair, designed 
to make themselves masters of that farnous city. 

“The night between the 14th and 15th of January, a waggon 
laden with goods for Bristol fair, being, by accident, set on fire 
at Hounslow, there was discovered in it a great quantity of fire- 
arms and ammunition lying under the goods. ° Upon which, the 
same were seized by a trooper of the Duke of Argyle’s royal 
regiment of guards.” See the “ History of the late Rebellion. 
By the Rev. Robert Patten, formerly chaplain to Mr. Forster,” 
(1717) ii, 125, 127. . 

This clergyman’s patron, who was M.P. for Northumberland, 
narrowly escaped the halter and the knife of the executioner, by 
a timely flight from Newgate, (Ibid. i. 139, 140). His chaplain 
had no inclination to “ fall, uncourtly, with a falling court.” On 
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chests: of. fre-arms, and other military preparations,* 
together with Plymouth} and Oxford. In the last 
of, these places, as well as at Bath, several conspira- 
tors were taken, theugh Colonel Owen escaped. A 
number of gentlemen, (some members of Parlia- 
ment) were secured in other parts. A plot was also 
laid at Edinburgh, by some of the Pretender’s friends, 
with others in the Castle, to betray that strong place 
into his hands. But it was discovered, in the very 
nick of time, and a person taken, as laying a ladder 
of-repes, that the plotters without might be drawn 
up by those within. 

‘Now there was a new’ run of addresses from all 
parts of the-nation, against the Pretender. . Though. 
such applications have at all times been common 
enough, yet they were hardly ever so numerous as 
on this occasion. It was observed, that there was 
not a county or corporation, nor scarce a society of 


the trial of his associates, in “ the late Rebellion,” he “ became 
an evidence for the King,” whose “ most gracious clemency and 
mercy” he displays against “ some, so ungenerous, that they up~ 
braid his Majesty with cruelty.” Preface.—Ep. j 

* “A hogshead, full of basket-bilted swords, and another of 
cartouches, and three pieces of cannon, one mortar, and moulds 
to cast cannon, which had been hid in the ground.” Patten, 
ii. 126.—Ep. 

+ “Thave heard Mr. Buxton [see infra, p. 326] say, he had 
been taking a view of this port, and Portsmouth; and had 
counted how many cannon were mounted in each. At this time, 


some in Cornwall had the insolence to proclaim the Pretender at 
Be Caleta 7  FhI2F 6 3a: oR 
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people of any public kind, through his Majesty’s do- 
minions, but what addressed and signified their rea- 
diness to stand by and support his Majesty against 
the Pretender and all his abettows. Among the rest, 
a few of the Dissenting ministers, in and about Lon- 
don and Westminster, in the name of ‘the whole 
body of the three denominations, waited upon‘ aad 
Majesty.* 


* August 16, (1715) with the Address following :-— 
“‘ May it please your Majesty, 

“We, your Majesty’s most loyal subjects think ourselves 
obliged in duty and gratitude humbly to acknowledge that sea- 
sonable protection which your Majesty has been pleased to give 
to those of our persuasion from the late rebellious tumults; and 
for your gracious answer to the address of your faithful Com- 
mons, wherein they desire that a full compensation be made to 
those whose sufferings they so justly impute to their zeal and fire 
adherence to your Majesty and your government, : 

“We can assure your Majesty, that no just occasion hia been 
given by us to our fellow-cubjects for any such treatment; nor 
can the principles which oblige us to dissent from the Church of 
England, be a reasonable provocation to any, who have the least 
regard to the common rights of mankind, or the rules of the 
Christian religion. . 

“We desire nothing more than to enjoy ourgivil rights with a 
just liberty to profess our own religious sentiments, which we 
take to be a privilege due to all men. We have been always 
ready to assist the Church of England, in defence of the Pro~ 
testant religion, when in real and imminent danger ; being agreed 
with them and all Protestant Churches, in those principles that 
began the Reformation, and which alone can justify and sup- 
port it. 

“When there has been a design to introduce Popery and Ar- 
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This’ ‘address’ was presented by Mr. Hodges, a 
preacher among the Baptists, no one of which deno- 
mination had, till then, appeared at Court, at the head 
of the body of Disserters, since those of the three per- 


first attacked ; nor know we any other reason why we have now 
suffered the ‘outrage of Papists, Nonjurors, and other disaffect- 
ed persons, but that they were sure we were a body of men 
fixed in our duty to your Majesty, and the most exposed to 
popular insults, against which your Majesty and your two Houses 
of Parliament, in your great wisdom and goodness, have given 
us a seasonable, and, we hope, effectual security for'time to come. 

“ Whilst your Majesty’s government is disturbed at home, and 
threatened with an invasion from abroad, we can answer for those 

"of our persuasion, that there are not any of them whose prin- 
ciples and inclinations will not influence them to assist and sup- 
port your Majesty and the Protestant religion, to the utmost of 
their power. We look upon ourselves bound, by the strongest 
ties of duty, gratitude, and interest, to acknowledge and main- 
tain your Majesty’s undoubted right and title to the Imperial 
crown of these realms, and to declare cur utmost abhorrence of 
all attempts, either at home or abroad, in favour of a Popish 
Pretender. 

“May that gracious Providence, which has so signally ap- 
peared in bringing your Majesty to the throne of these king- 
doms, continue tg protect and defend your royal’ person and 
family, against all attempts of your open and secret enemies.” 

His Majesty was pleased to return a most gracious answer, in 
these words : 

“Tam very much concerned at the unchristian and barbarous 
treatment which those of your persuasion have met with in 
several parts of my kingdom; and care shall be taken that a 
full compensation be made to them for their sufferings. I 
thank you for this dutiful and loyal address; and you may be 
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suasions had agreed to address jointly.* They were 
introduced by the Duke of Newcastle. Mr. Hodges, 
some years after, was knighted, and made a Justice of 
Peace in Surrey. Upon this altending of five Baptist 
preachers at Court, “ The W eekly. Journal,” a Tory 
paper, made some unhandsome reflections, represent: 
ing them as “illiterate tradesmen,” &c. seeming to 
insinuate how unworthy such men were of the King’s 
regard. - An answer had been easy,f but it was not 
thought worth while to take any public notice of it. 
Aug. 2. Ingrossed articles of Impeachment against 
Lord Oxford were carried up to the Lords, by Lord 
Coningsby; on the 6th, by Mr. Walpole, against 


* See vol. i. p. 460. “ The Body,” says a modern periodical 
critic, “ is somewhat courtly ; very attentive to the Royal family, 
and loyally observant of all great events’in its history. 

“ When princes or princesses are born, marry, or die, up goes 
the Body with a dutiful address of congratulation, or condolence, 
as the case may be. All the Members are admitted to kiss 
hands ; and such is the influence of earthly splendours, on those, 
who, for the first time, gaze on palaces and Kings, that, in some 
cases, the conversation, in congregational visitings, is said to be 
less spiritual than usual, for many a week after. 

“ There was, indeed, a Queen who was notaddressed. The 
Body was lethargic. She had lost her daughter ; she had ac- 
ceded de jure to the throne; but the Body would neither condole 
nor congratulate. It is true, the Address was delayed, not nega- 
tived. Still there was no Address. This was a singular case,” 
See “ Monthly Repos.” w. s. (1829) iii, 428.—Ep. _ ; 

+ Dr. Gale, then living in England, and Van Dale, lately 
deceased in Holland, both literary friends of Le Clerc, might 
have served to redeem the reputation of Baptists.—Ep. 
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Lord Bolingbroke; and on the 7th by Mr: Stan- 
hope, against the Duke of Ormond. Sept.1. The like 
was done against Thomas, Earl of Strafford, by Mr. 
Aislaby. Lord Bolingbroke and the Duke of Om 
mond, being searched for, but not to be found, were 
attainted in two several acts, which were brought 
into the House of Commons, finished there, carried 
up to the Lords, read three times, passed, and re- 
ceived the Royal assent in less than ten days, between 
the 11th and the 20th of August. Both had time 
given them to the 10th of September, to come in 
and surrender, or otherwise to remain attainted. 

The Earl of Marr, who at first offered his service 
to King George, now began a rebellion against him. 
He wrote an artful letter to his Majesty, dated “ Aug. 
30, 1714, 0. s.” desiring him not to credit any mis- 
representation, which party hatred might possibly 
make of him, but to accept him for as faithful and 
dutiful a subject and servant, as ever any of his 
family had been to the Crown, or himself to his late 
mistress, the Queen.* 

Thinking himself slighted, because not presently 
accepted, he now retired privately from Westminster, 
got into North Britain, and at his seat at Kildrum- 
my, had a large meeting, Aug. 16, this year, and 
gave them that were present upon his summons,, a 

* See this letter at length in Patten’s “ Hist. of the late Rebel- 
lion,” ii, 2-4,—Ep, 
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warm exhortation to appear in arms for King James 
VILL. assuring them, that there would be a general 
rising in South Britain upon the same foot, and that. 
they should have considerable asyjstance from France. 
He showed them, under. the Pretender’s own hand, 
letters from Lorraine, that promised his appearance in 
person, and a Commission to himself, as Lieutenant- 
General, and Commander-in-Chief, The proposal was 
agreed to, and they went home to make preparation, 
and promised to appear in arms, when they had news 
from his Lordship, that all things were ready. 

A sudden stroke of Providence now made way 
for great alterations all over Europe. -Aug. 21. 0. s. 
and Sep. 1, N. s. died the King of France, that great 
Monarch, who appeared to be raised up, by Divine: 
Providence, to be a scourge to all his neighbours, 
and to mortify all the Powers of Europe. By his 
land force and naval strength, and, much more, by. 
his. subtle counsels and great successes, he had for 

. smany years kept ‘these parts of the world in awe, 
and at length quitted this earthly stage, upon which 
he had made such a figure, at the age of 77. By 
his death, the Protestant interest, and the liberties of 
all these western parts were not only delivered from 
their most dreadful enemy, but, perhaps, escaped the 
most formidable design that ever was laid against 
them; for. he was at the head of a new Catholic 
league, much stronger and better cemented than the 


upon the day appointed, and after the diversion is over, the per- 
sons of note are invited to an entertainment.” Ibid, p. 5.—Ep. 
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old one; the Protestant powers being, by the late 
peace, very much incapacitated to make any great 
opposition. 

His death had a great influence here in Britain, 
as well as his whole life foregoing. It very much 
puzzled the counsels of the Jacobites, and spoiled 
their projects. But the terror of their own guilt and 
their dread of punishment made them desperate. 
His death hindered them of those great supplies of 
ammunition, small arms, artillery, warlike stores, 
and officers, which in twelve large ships, and other 
frigates of good force were provided, and ready for 
them at the ports of Havre de Grace, St. Maloes, 
and other places on the coast of France, but were 
stopped by the influence of the Earl of Stair, who 
went this year our ambassador into that kingdom. 
There he behaved himself with great wisdom in a 
critical juncture, and had free access to the Duke of 
Orleans, who became Regent upon the death of King 
Louis.* 

It was observed of this mighty and formidable 
prince, that though he made a great figure in his 
life, yet he died by degrees, and had the mortifica- 
tion of laying many of his descendants (in the great 


* « Sir George Byng,’ 
road of Havre, and had demanded by name, several ships which 
belonged to us, to be given up"to him. The Regent did not 
think proper to let him have the ships; but he ordered them to 
be unloaded, and their cargoes were put into the King’s maga- 
zines.” See “ Letter to Windham,” p. 158.—En. 


” says Bolingbroke, “ had come into the 
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number of which he took so much pride) in their 
graves. At his decease, he left the kingdom of 
France embarrassed with factions, as well ecclesias- 
tical as political, exhausted of money, and over- 
whelmed with debts, which, it is said, amounted to 
three hundred millions sterling. It cannot be de- 
nied, but he did many brave actions, encouraged 
men of learning,* and greatly advanced many Arts 
and Sciences. Yet it may be justly questioned, 
whether there ever was a man on earth that did 
more mischief, in a single life, than he. But when 
he died, his thoughts all perished. A true and 
faithful account of. his life (could such & thing be 
had) would be as instructive a piece of modern 
history, as any that could be thought of. 


* For which he was thus celebrated by Swift, at the expense 
of British royalty, probably, with more of the writer’s abounding 
wit and virulence than of merited censure. 

“On the Bustos in Queen Caroline’s Grotto: 
Louis the living genius fed, 
And raised the scientific head ; - 
Our Queen, more frugal of her meat, 
Raises the heads, that cannot eat.” 
Thus retorted, 
“ Our Queen, more anxious to be ‘just 
Than flatter’d, rears the living bust, 
‘To those armong the learned tribe, 
Whom, Louis-like, she cannot bribe.” —Festoon, pp- 
55, 56.—Ep, e 

+ “The Memoirs of Louis XIV. written by himself, and ad- 
dressed to his Son,” and his Correspondence with Philip 'V., 
his Grandson,” (see Vol. I. p- 431,) from the originals in the 

Y 2 
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It plainly appears, by his last will and testament, 
that has been sufficiently published, that he had the 
vanity to imagine and expect, that his pleasure de- 
clared would be taken for the rule of government 
in his kingdom, after his death, as well as it was in 
his life-time. But the event has proved him to 
have been under a great mistake. The Parliament 
of Paris took upon them to set aside and cross his 
Will in several material articles; as in making the 
Duke of Orleans sole Regent, and in abating and 
diminishing the power which the deceased King had 
allowed to his bastard sons, &c.* Whether the ab- 
solute conjunction of France and Spain, after which 
he so much aspired, and which, before he left this 
* world, he thought as good as accomplished, and took 
so much care to secure, strengthen, and perpetuate, 
will not in the event be effectually disappointed, 
crossed and prevented, must be left to time to dis- 
cover. 

As to the North Britons, that were tumultuously 
disposed, they were not aware of the fate of their 


Royal Library, were published at the beginning of this century, 
(the most interesting parts “in Louis's own hand-writing”) and 
translated into English, 1806. 

These documents certainly discover, in the long reign of 
a dissolute and vain-glorious monarch, eome lucid intervals, 
‘spots of azure in a cloudy sky,” when he appeared capable of 
serious business; of a rational regard to the moral and intellec- 
tual advancement of his family, and of sober reflection on the 


high duties of a royal condition.—Ep. 
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great patron, on whom they had their chief depend- 
ance,* when they began their Rebellion. Lord 
Mar summoned his confidents to a general meet- 
ing at Aboyne, in Aberdeenshire, September 30. 
October 6th he set up the Pretender’s standard ; 
(being attended with about 2000 men, most of them 
horse) and proclaimed him King. The same was 
done in other places. At length, their forces, _ 
amounted to 6000. King George, instead of send- 
ing forces Northwards to oppose them immediately, 
was rather advised to send troops to the west and 
south-west, to Bristol, Bath, Shrewsbury, Oxford, 
and Exeter, that England might not be exposed to 
insurrections, of which the Court was the more ap- 
prehensive, upon its being discovered that there was 
a far more dangerous conspiracy than that in the 
North, carried on here, and which was to break out, 
in a little time. 

The Habeas Corpus Bill was suspended for six . 
months, and a great number of persons, members of 
Parliament and others, were seized and confined. 
General Wightman was ordered to post himself at 
Stirling, and, at last, other forces were ordered for 


° 
North Britain. But there was first an insurrection 


* “When I arrived at Paris,” says Bolingbroke, “ the King 
was already gone to Marly, where the indisposition, which he 
had begun to feel at Versailles, increased upon him. He was 
the best friend the Chevalier had; and when I engaged in this 
business, my principal dependance was on his personal character. 
My hopes sunk as he declined, and died when he exnipaq ” 
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in Northumberland, under the direction of the Earl 
of Derwentwater and Mr. Forster,* notwithstanding 
the risings intended in other counties were pre- 
vented. The Northrmbrian rebels, joined with some 
Highlanders from Lord Mar (which body under the 
command of Brigadier Mackintosh, an old expe- 
tienced officer,t bid very fair for taking the City of 


* “ October 7, They marched to Warkworth. Here, on Sun- 
day morning, Mr. Forster, who now styled himself General, 
sent Mr. Buxton, their chaplain, to Mr. Ion, the parson of the 
parish, with orders for him to pray for the Pretender as King ; 
and in the Litany, for Mary, Queen-Mother, and all the dutiful 
branches of the Royal Family ; and to omit the usual names of 
King George, the Prince, and Princess. 

“Mr. Ion, wisely declining, Mr. Buxton took possession of 
the church, read prayers and preached. Meanwhile, the parson 
went to Newcastle, to consult his own safety, and acquaint the 
Government with what happened.” See “ History of the late 
Rebellion,” pp. 25, 26. 

Mr. Buxton’s dispossessing “the parson” of Warkworth, ap- 
pears a close imitation of Burnet’s chasing “the priests and 
vicars” from the Cathedral of Exeter, by his politico-theological 
exhibition, in 1688, (See vol. i. p. 193, note) though with a 

Jinale, strikingly contrasted ; for, according to a facetious defi- 
nition, attributed to John Wilkes, “a successful attempt is a 
Revolution ; but 4n unsuccessful one, a Rebellion,”--Ep. 

+ Mr. Patten, relating the arrival of his party at Kelso, 
when, “‘ crossing the Tweed, though very deep at that time, and 
rapid, they entered the town,” adds: 

“The Highlanders came into the town, presently after, from 
the Scots’ side, with their bag-pipes playing, led by old Macin- 
tosh; but they made a very indifferent figure. The rain, and 
‘their long marches had extremely fatigued them, though their 
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Edinburgh by the way) marched into Lancashire, 
were joined by some Papists in those parts, and, 
at length, surrounded in the town of Preston, by 
General Wills, to whom Lord,Carpenter came up, 
who took them all prisoners,* except a few killed in 
an engagement, Sunday, November 13. 

In order to the breaking the measures of the Eng- 
lish conspirators, the Government secured all such 
gentlemen as were informed against. Nor did 
they take their aim wrong, as appeared when the 
Duke of Ormond, not satisfied with reports, came in 


old Brigadier, who marched at the head of them, appeared very 
well. : 

“Next day (Sunday, Oct. 23) Lord Kenmure ordered me to 
preach at the great Kirk of Kelso. Mr, Buxton read prayers, 
and I preached on Deut, xxi. 17, ‘ the right of the first-born is 
his.’ All the Protestant lords, with a vast multitude of Papists 
attended, who have since told me, they approved very well of 
our liturgy, which, till then, they never heard. 

“Next morning the Pretender was proclaimed,” as “ James 
VIII. lawful heir and son of the late King James VII. Then 
was read the Manifesto by the noblemen, gentlemen, and 
others,” which had been prepared by “the Earl of Mar.” At 
the conclusion, “the people, with loud acclamations, shouted 
No Union! no Malt! no Salt-tax!” See Hist. of the late 
Rebellion,” pp. 88-48.—Ep. 

* “Seven Lords, besides 1490 others, gentlemen, officers and 
private men, and two clergymen. A Popish priest, called 
Littleton, put on a blue apron, went behind an apothecary’s 
counter, and passed for an assistant or Journeyman to the apo- 
thecary, and so took an opportunity of getting off.” Ibid. 
p. 132,--Ep. 
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a ship, to the Western Coast, where, to his no small 
mortification, he saw the tranquillity of fhe public, 
and the imprisonment of his friends.* 

A paper was published, about this time (1715,) en- 
titled “A Declaration of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishops in and near London,” testifying their 
abhorrence of this Rebellion, with an exhortation to 
the clergy and the people under their care, to be zea- 
lous in the discharge of their duties to his Majesty 
King George. It was signed by fourteen Bishops; 
but Dr. Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, and Dr. 
Smalridge, Bishop of Bristol, (supposed to be in- 
fluenced by the former,) refused to sign it. 

This Declaration was afterwards sent by the 
Bishop of Worcester, enclosed in a letter dated 
November 14, (and printed in “the Daily Courant,”) 
to all the clergy of his diocese. He signified his 
own hearty concurrence, and requested them to read 
the said declaration in their churches and chapels ; 
giving it as his judgment, that no one could be 
a hearty well-wisher, or true friend to the Church, 
that was not with equal zeal and affection disposed 
to do all he could, to preserve and secure the happy 
establishment of the State. 


* The Duke of Powys, and the Earls of Jersey and Scars- 
dale, were confined ; and six of their members, viz. Lord Duplin 
(son in law to the Earl of Oxfords) Sir William Wyndham, Sir 
John Packington, Edward Harvey of Coomb, John Anstis, and 
Corbet Kynaston, Esquires, were committed with the consent of 
the House of Commons.—C, 
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The Dissenters, in the time of this Rebellion, 
prayed heartily for the Government,* cheerfully con- 
tributed to the support of it, and did all that lay 
in their power, to excite and encourage others to do 
so; and could not, any of them, be justly charged 
with the least backwardness to stand by and assist 
his Majesty; and, wherever they had opportunity, 
they opposed his enemies with the utmost vigour 
and resolution. We had a famous instance in Mr. 
Wood, a Dissenting minister, at Chowbent in Lanca- 
shire, who carried four hundred men with him to 
join General Wills at Preston, all volunteers, well 
armed and furnished, and all Dissenters, ready to 
hazard their lives and all that was dear to them 
against the rebels. 

Sir Henry Houghtont and General Wills much 
commended their readiness for service, and the sea- 
sonableness of their appearance, which they declared 
was highly acceptable. To the honour of Mr. Wood 
(who has been pleasantly called General Wood ever 
since,) it ought to be remembered, that he not only 


“On the Scotch Rebellion,” says Mr. John Fox, “all 
ministers were required to take the usual oaths afresh. I went 
into the Court of Exchequer, among the rest, and after swearing, 
signed my name to the indenture as they did.” 

This appears, also, to have been “ the common step taken” 
by students, “after having been examined” for the ministry, 
among the Nonconformists. “See “ Monthly Repos,” xvi. 195, 
—Ep. 

+ M.P. for Preston. See “History of the late Rebellion,” 
pp. 92-—94.—Ep. 
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ventured his life with them, but paid and subsisted 
that whole body of four hundered men out of his 
own pocket,* (at least, all such of them as could not 
bear their own expcnse,) that they might keep to- 
gether for any service that might offer, while there 
was any danger in view. Whether a few airy com- 
pliments was a suitable return for such an instance 
of zeal is left to the world to judge. 

November 13. The same day that the rebels were 
beat at Preston, the Earl of Mar and the King’s 
forces had an engagement near Dumblain in North 
Britain, in which the Duke of Argyle got the advan- 
tage, though Mar had the greatest number of forces. 
It was said by some, that there was a mistake in that 
day’s action; for though our right wing got the 
better, where Argyle was engaged, and pursued the 
enemy some miles, yet our left wing was pushed 
back, in some confusion, to the town of Stirling,t 
which place, together with the castle and bridge, 


» Some former, and probably early, possessor of the MS. has 
placed a query in the margin, I know not on what duthority, 
on this part of my author's statement.—Ep. 

t See “M. Gep. Wightman’s Account of the Battle,” dated 
“Sterling, Nov. 14,1715, ateleven at night,” in Patten’s “ Hist. 
of the late Rebellion,” pp. 45—49, The General in his postscript 
is thus honourably observant of merit in a foe :— 

“I must do the enemy that justice to say, I never saw regular 
troops more exactly drawn up, in“line of battle, and that in a 
moment; and their officers behaved with all the gallantry ima- 
ginable. It will be of the last danger to the Government, if we 
have not force to destroy them soon.”—Ep. 
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had been easily taken. However, by this battle, the 
heart of the Rebellion was broke, and the Earl of 
Mar baulked in his design. 

A Parliament was now cajled in Ireland, and 
opened at Dublin, by Lord Galway and the Duke of 
Grafton, the two new Lords Justices. Tn their first 
speech to the two Houses, after a great commenda-~ 
tion of the King and his Government, they intimated 
how desirable it would be, for an end to be put to all 
other distinctions, but that of Protestant and Papist. 
Pursuant hereunto, a Bill was ordered to be brought 
in, to ‘exempt Protestant Dissenters from the penalty 
of former laws, for serving in the militia, when 
thereunto called by lawful authority. One of the 
reasons given for this bill was, that in some parts of 
the kingdom there would not have been found pro- 
per officers enough to command the militia, if the 
Dissenters continued to be excluded. Which showed 
the strange spirit some were possessed with, that they 
would: rather be themselves exposed, than not ex- 
clude such as they had an ill will against. | 

December. A pamphlet was thrown about (sup- 
posed to have been written by Lesley,)* as an an- 
swer to the declaration of the Bishops, full of 
scandalous reflections upon the Government and its 
hearty supporters. 

December 9. The prisoners taken at Preston 
were brought up to London, in a sort of triumph, 
and met by vast crowds of people at Highgate. They 


* See supra, pp. 2, 3, note. —Ep_ 
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passed through Kentish-Town, to the Pound at St. 
Giles’s, and so through Great Russel-street, where 
many of the nobility and gentry stood to see them 
pass along.* Each prisoner (they were two hundred 
and more,) had his arms tied down with a cord,t 
and his horse led by a soldier. There was very 
little pity or compassion showed them, by the spec- 
tators, on account of the mischief they designed and 
intended. But great were the acclamations of the 
people, who cried out for King George, and against 
High Church and Popery, and the Pretender. Some 
of them were committed to the Tower, others to New- 
gate, and others to the Fleet and the Marshalsea.{ 


* These nobility and gentry,” including, probably, the gentler 
Sex, appear to have followed an example of curiosity scarcely 
deserving their imitation. Mrs. Hutchinson, describing the de- 
tention of “the late King’s judges” in 1660, adds, 

“T cannot forgett one passage that I saw. Monke, and his 
wife, before they were moved to the Tower, while they were 
yett prisoners, at Lambeth House, came one evening to the 
garden, and caused them to be brought downe, only to stare at 
them.” Memoirs, (1810) ii. 270,—Ep. 

+ I know not whether this severity may be justified, by some 
expectation of an attempt to rescue. Mr. Patten says :— 

“Mr. Forster thought still to have been released by a Tory 
mob, and told me, that he had assurances thereof from a gentle- 
man at Highgate.” See “ History of the late Rebellion,” p, 187. 
—Eb. : : 

t “ From Daventry to Londor,” says Mr. Patten, “ Mr. 
Forster and I were distinguished from the rest; being led by 
two troopers, with halters upon our horses’ heads, which gave. 
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December 14. Dr. Tennison, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, died at Lambeth, aged 81. He was a very 


the people, as we passed along, an opportunity to compliment us 
with encomiums upon a warming-pan.'¢ Ibid, p. 136. 

This nurse’s tale, which now provoked the unceremonious 
greetings of this anti-jacobite mob, called “the people,” is thus 
minutely recorded, by Bishop Burnet, whose pen, happily for his 
own fame and his readers’ information, was not always such a 
fond and credulous partisan. 

“ The Queen lay all the while a-bed, and in order to warm 
one side of it, a warming-pan was brought.” The Historian 
objects that this mysterious utensil, now a great political agent, 
“was not opened, that it might be seen that there was fire and 
nothing else in it;” as if the Infant-Pretender mighs have accom- 
panied the live coals, like a salamander, or, perhaps, carefully 
swaddled in fire-proof linen of asbestos. 

“So here was matter for suspicion, with which all people 
were filled.” See ‘Own Time,” i. 752. Thus, “2 gift,” 
whether a coronet, or a mitre, “ blindeth the wise ;” and thus:— 

“ Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous,” 
and equally to the prejudiced or the deluded, 
“ Confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ.” 


Mr. Patten thus proceeds on his dreary journey towards the 
metropolis. ; 

“ At Barnet, we were all pinioned. At Highgate, we were 
met with a strong detachment of horse-grenadiers, and foot- 
guards, each man having his horse led by one of the foot. 
Setting forward, we were met by such numbers of people, that it 
is scarce conceivable to expyess, who with ‘ Long live King 
George and down with the Pretender!’ ushered us, throughout, 


to our several apartments.” 
sas 
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steady man. As he had, all along, been firm to the 
succession of the family of Hanover, so his living to 
officiate at the coronation of King George I. was ° 
much to his satisfaction.* Had he died in the reign 
of Queen Anne (as many expected) it was generally 
thought that Dr. Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, 
would have succeeded him.t But this was what 
God in mercy prevented. 

This upright Archbishop was more honoured and 
respected, even by the Dissenters than by many of 
the Established Church. Yet his zeal for-the Church 
appears sufficiently great, by a codicil added to his 
last. will dnd testament, by which he ordered his 
executors to pay to “the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel, within one month, or two at the farthest, 
after the appointment and consecration by lawful 
authority, of two Protestant Bishops, one for the 


At the conclusion of this “sort of triumph,” over brave, 
though vanquished enemies, the patron and his chaplain were 
lodged in Newgate. “ Mr. Forster understood that Gordon, 
Carr, and Dore! were executed a day before, and their quarters 
were then in a box, just by, in order to be set upon the gates, so 
that he could not eat with his then unhappy companion.” See 
“ History of the late Rebellion,” pp. 136, 187. 

An anonymous contemporary asks: “ Will it be a delightful 
prospect, to the Royal Family, to have the heads and limbs of 
their subjects thrown in their eyes, as they pass through their 
dominions?” See “ An Argument to prove the affections of the 
people of England, the best security of the Government,” (1716) 
pp. 21, 22; ‘* Monthly Repos.” xvi. 275; Diary of Burton, ii. 
474, 475, note.—Eb. 

* See supra, p. 301.—Ep. + See supra, p.270.—Ep. 
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Continent, and another for the Isles in North Ame- 
rica, the sum of 1,000/. to be applied in equal por- 
tions to the settlement of such bishops in the fore- 
mentioned sees ;* declaring it. to be his sense, in 


* This bequest was noticed in an anonymous pamphlet (attri- 
buted to Archbishop Secker) on the appointment of Bishops for 
the provinces of British America. See “ An answer to Dr. May- 
hew’s Observations,” (1764) p. 62. 

Among “‘ successive proposals for American Bishops,” was 
one ‘‘ in 1750, by Bishop Butler.” It consisted of four articles, 
all wisely calculated to prevent or allay anti-episcopalian jealousy. 

“1. No coercive power over the laity, in any case: only a 
power to regulate the behaviour of: the clergy, in episcopal 
orders, and to correct and punish, according to the law of the 
Church of England, in case of misbehaviour or neglect of duty. 

‘II. Nothing in the least to interfere with the dignity or 
authority, or interest of the Governor, or any other Officer of 
State. Probates of wills, licence for marriages, &c. to be left in 
the hands where they are; and no share in the temporal Go- 
vernment, desired for Bishops. 

“III. The maintenance of such Bishops not to be at the 
charge of the Colonies. 

«IV. No Bishops to be settled in places, where the Govern- 
ment is in the hands of Dissenters, as in New England, &c.; 
only authority to ordain Clergy for Church of England congre- 
gations, to inspect the manners and behaviour, of the said Clergy, 
and to confirm the members thereof. See Apthorpe’s “ Review 
of Dr. Mayhew’s Remarks,” (1765) p. 55. 7 

There had been, in 1638, a project, as opposite, probably, in 
its design and tendency, as was the mental temperament of the 
two episcopal projectors. It kas not, I believe, been generally 
noticed how narrowly America then escaped a prescription from- 
Dr. Laud, that physician to the body politic, whose desperate 
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which he said “ many of his brethren concurred with 
him,” that ‘until such appointment and consecra- 


His friend and biographer, Heylin, opines that “ New Eng- 
land,” (the refuge of thestisaffected) “like the spleen in the natu- 
ral body, by drawing to it so many sullen, sad, and offensive hu- 
mours, was not unuseful and unserviceable to the general health. 
But when the spleen is grown too full :— 

“To prevent such mischiefs as might thence ensue, it was 
once under consultation of the chief physicians, who were to take 
especial care of the Church’s health, to send a Bishop over to 
them, for their better government, and back him with some 
forces to compel, if he were not otherwise able to persuade 
obedience, 

« But thisclesign was strangled in the first conception by the 
violent breaking out of the troubles in Scotland.” See “ Cypri- 
anus Anglicus, or the Life and Death of William Laud, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,” (1671) p. 847. - 

In 1785, the Episcopalians in the United States assembled by 
delegation, applied to the Prelates of the Church of England for 
‘the consecration of bishops,” thus to provide among themselves 
a succession, 

In the mean time, consulting the recommendations of Burnet, 
Tillotson, &c. in 1689, and the “ Free and Candid Disquisitions,” 
in 1750, they revised the Liturgy, Offices and Articles, reducing 
the latter to twenty. Of the Creeds, they retained only that called 
the Apostles’, omitting ‘‘ one clause, being of uncertain meaning,” 
viz, “he descendsd into hell.” They determined on a parity 
among their bishops, each to be called “‘ Right Reverend,” but 
‘as bishop,” to “ have no other title,” nor “ any style usually 
descriptive of power and precedency.” 

The English prelates returned a very courteous answer, and 
immediately procured an Act of Parliament, on the authority of 
which they eventually fulfilled the wishes of their trans-atlantic 
brethren. With these they prevailed, to restore the Nicene 

Creed, 
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tions are completed, theré never could;- or *would 
be any regular church discipline in those parts, or 
" any confirmations, or due ordinations, or any setting 
“apart in ecclesiastical manner, @f any public places, 
for the more decent worship of God, or any timely 
preventing or abating of factions and divisions, which 
have been, and are at present, very rife; no écclesias- 
_tically legal discipline, or corrections of scandalous 

manners in the clergy or laity ; or synodical assem- 
* plies, as may be a proper means to Tegulate ecclesi- 
astical proceedings.” 

Dec. 15. Died Dr. Hicks,* the author of “J ovian,” 

in answer to Mr. Johnsons’s “ Julian, the Apostate.”} 
He was one of eminent learning, formerly Dean of 


Worcester, and, after the Revolution, a non-juror ;- 


and never could be prevailed with to take the oaths, 
Creed, and the phrase,“ he descended into hell.” The other for- 


’ mulary, of which the English prelates had advised the restora- , 


tion, was left, after re-consideration, just as Archbishop Tillot- 
son (see vol. i. p. 469, note) would have desired. 

“ General Convention, Wilmington, Oct. 11, 1786. On the 
question, shall the Creed commonly called the Athanasian Creed, 
he admitted in the Liturgy? the ayes and nays being taken, 
it was determined in the negative.” See ‘“the-Book of Common 
Prayer, &c. as revised, and proposed to the use of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, at a Convention held in Philadelphia, 
1785 ;”, Lond. (1789) passim; “ Journals of Conventions,” an- 
nexed to “ Observations upon the Liturgy. By a Layman of the 
Church of England, late an Under Secretary of State.” (£789,) 
pp. 108, 126, 177, 205; « Mpaibly Repos.” ii. 647, xiv. 407.— 
Eb. 

* Aged 73. Gen® "Biog. Dict. vii. 89—96.—Ep. 

t See vol. i, pp. 93, 94,—Ep. ~ 

VOL, In Zz 
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either’ to King William, Queen Anne, or King 
George; though we are told,* that “he once intended 
and designed it.” He at length ran to that height, 
that he was encouraged by some of the deprived 
bishops to assume the title of Suffragan of Thetford. 
After their decease, he made himself the principle 
of orthodox unity, and Jacobite loyalty, condenming 
the Established Church of England as schismatical, 
the Civil Government as tyranny and usurpation, 
the bench of Bishops and all other Clergy as of in- 
valid orders, their ministration of the sacraments as 
null and vgid, and their very prayers a sin. Of what 
extravagance is not a man capable if he is left to 
himself! ; . 

December 18. Dr. Wake, Bishop of Lincoln, was 
nominated to the Sce of Canterbury. A little after, 
Dr. Gibson, Archdeacon of Surry, was made Bishop 
of Lincoln; Mr. Benjamin Hoadley, rector of Streat- 
ham in Surry, being about the same time made 
Bishop of Bangor. 

December 28. Died Mr. William Carstaires, Prin- 
cipal of the College of Edinburgh,t whose death 
was an unspeakable loss to North Britain; and par- 
ticularly te that university. In May this year, he 


* In“ the Life of Bishop Kennett,” in which there is a pretty 
large account of him,” pp. 12, &¢. 34, 160.—C. 

+ See supra, p. 226.—Ep. £ See supra, ps 185.—Ep. 

§ Some few brief hints towards his character may be met 


with in the Preface to his nephew, Mr. Wiliam Dunlop’s, first 
eee 
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had been Moderator of the general Assembly’ of the 
Church of Scotland, in which station he shone with 
a peculiar lustre. In Lockhart’s- “ Memoirs,” * this 
worthy person is styled’ “a Tekgllious Presbyterian 
preacher,” and accused of acting in concert with the 
Duke of Queensbury,” and_ others, “ to frame such 
a plot, which made a gréfit noise ;” and “when * 
lodged upon those they designed it’ against, should, ” 
in aH human probability, be their utter ruin and. 
destruction.”+ But there is nothing like proof pro. > 
duced ; and I believe there are none that knew him, 
but will readily concur with me, that hegwas a man 
of that true honour, strict justice, and solid piety, 
as not to be capable of so vile an action. Ps 

Two. others also this year (1715) left this world, 
that should not be forgotten, though they were of 
very different stations and characters, ay. 0, 22 

Thomas, Marquis of Whartoti,’ Lord PrivgSea % 

died April 12, in the sixty-seventh year of his age.t” 

* Pp. 74-76.—C. 

+ On which, Lockhart remarks, “ that the poet was very much 
in the right, when he asserted that 

“‘ Plots, true or false, are necessary things, 
To set up Commonwealths, and ruin Kings.” 
Ibid. p. 75.—Ep, 

t After his decease, his Life was published in octavo.—C, > 

See supra, pp- 10, 37 notes. This “Life” (probably oner.of 
the too numerous biographies for which post funera virtus would. 
supply a becoming motto) and the Spectator’s dedication, pre- 
fixed to his fifth volume, might have deluded Dr.Calamy to bestow 
his unqualified praise on an unworthy object. Mr. Noble savs- 
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He waé an able statesman, and ever zealous for the 
welfare of his country. Perhaps he was an exam- 


~@» ple of the most public spirit, and as true a lover of 


his native land, ass to be met with in the British 
history. 

The other was Mr. John Shower. He died June 
28,* and was succeeded in his congregation, (who 


“Never were excellent abilitics more abused, than by this 
peer. He did not attempt to disguise, but even gloried in vice. 
He defied its effects, either as to his interest, or to his constitu- 
tion. Oaths, falsitics, and profanencss of every kind, were fa- 
miliar to him. He exceeded the profligacy of the youngest men. 
His avarice fept pace with his profligacy: he was venal to 
excess. In fine, the strength of his constitution, the vigour of 
his mind, his great wealth and bis high honours, were made 
subservient to very unworthy purposes.” See ‘ Biog. Hist.” 
ii. 40, 41.—Enp. 

* Aged fifty-eight. His father had been “a merchant with 
good success in Exeter,” of which city his uncle, Sir Bartho- 
lomew, was M.P. 1698, to his decease, 1701. He was distin- 
” and is mentioned 
(Diary, ii. 317) among the acquaintance of “ Henry Earl of 
Clarendon.” 


uished “at the bar and in Parliament; 
g 


Mr. John Shower, besides a liberal education began in Eng- 
land and completed at Utrecht and Rotterdam, made, in 1683 
and 1684, the tour of France, Switzerland, and Italy, during 
which he collected many valuable books. His companions were 
“Mr. Barnardiston and Mr. Thomas Goodwin,” (see vol. i. 
p. 325). 

‘Mr, Shower, accompanied by his fellow-travellers, was so 
curious and hardy, as to visit the top of the famous hill Vesu- 
vius, and heard a terrible noise issuing from the bowels of the 
hollow mountain. i 
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built for him that handsome place of worship in Old 
Jewry, London,*) by Mr. Simon Browne, and in the 


great pleasure, when looking eastward, he had a diffusive view 
of Campania Felix, the garden of Ital and beheld a wide and 
fruitful plain, covered with beautiful cities.” 2 

He found, however, “the country in the compass ‘of thirty 
miles about Rome, so dispeopledj'that hinds were wanting to 
cultivate the land, to turn up and till the fields lying neglected 
and unlaboured, as well as undrained of stagnant and corrupted 
waters,” 

At Rome, during the Carnival, ‘ Mr. Shower and his company 
were invited and admitted gratis to the operas and other drama- 
tic performances in the palace of Prince Colonna.” 

He was “charmed with the exquisite taste of music in, n, the 
Italian masters, when he weat to the diversions at that Prince's 
house,” and foun: (proh pudor !) “ the performances of the stage 

_in Italy,as well as France, less shocking to modest ears than 
those of Great Britain. 3 ¥ 

“ Neither he nor his fellow-travellers had the curiosity to kiss 
the Pope’s slipper, though he who then wore the triple.crown, 
was very popular, and well spoken of by those of the reformed. 
religion. His name was Odiscalchi [Innocent XL] called by 
some the Protestant Pope, because he was a friend to the Aus- 
trian interest, and opposed the power of France.” See “ Mem. 
of Shower. By W. Tong,” (1716) pp. 2, 4, 7, 21-43, 45-48, 
—Eb. er 

* Pulled down in 1810. the congregation having erected a 
new chapel, in Jewin Street. From that street,"Mr. Shower’s 
congregation had removed in 1701. 

“The first stone” of the second “ Old Jewry Chapel” (for the 
name is retained) was laid ‘Sept. 5, 1808, being St. Bartho- 
lomew’s day, O.S.” by the minister of the congregation, +=: 

This was the Rev. Dr. Abraham Rees, (who died 1825, aged 
eighty-one) long known among Protestant Dissenters, by the in- 
fluence of his talents and character, his attention to their public 
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lécture¥'at- Salter’s Hall-by Mr.‘Thomas Reynolds. 
_ Mr. Browne, after he had officiated for some time 
f. a8 successor to Mr. Shower, was wholly disabled by 
deep melancholy.* ,. 
At the close of this year, the Pretender actually 
landed in Scotland, sailing in the space of seven 
days from Dunkirk to Peterhead, where he came 
‘ashore with only six gentlemen in his retinue. His 
friends in North Britain were not a little surprised, 
to find he did not come well attended ; and yet they 
made him as welcome as they could.| There were, 


charities, and®is connection with their establishments for liberal 
education. He is also well known to the world at large, by his 
Cyclopedia, ‘ia lasting nionument of his science, talents, judg- 
ment, and industry, and the largest contribution from any one 
individual to the literature of his country.” 

Thus, deservedly, has Dr. Recs become the companion of Dr. 
Parr, in the library of the Duke of Sussex, at Kensington Palace, 
where, in 1826, I observed their portraits, the only specimens 
of the painter’s art which then adorned that magnificent and 
truly princely collection. 

During an instructive and interesting “ address on laying the 
first stone,” the venerable minister says: ‘ Mr. Edmund Calamy 

_ laid the foundation of our society,” (see vol. i. pp. 70, 71,)‘ by 
preaching, as often‘ as the spics and myrmidons of power would 
allow, and freGuently at the risque of his own personal safety, in 
his own house.” See ‘ Monthly Repos.” (1808) iii, 618-621, 
y. 86; xv. 624, 704; xx, 372.—Ep. 

* See vol. i. p. $48, note.—Ep, 

+ Bolingbroke’s account is rather different. “It was Christ- 
mas 1715, before the Chevalier sailed for Scotland. The battle 
of Dumblain had been fought, the business of Preston was over. 
There remained not the least room to expect any commotion in 
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about this time, great apprehensions of an invasion 
in Ireland. 

1716. Monday, Jan. 9. The Parliament met, and 
the King took notice of the continuance of the 
rebellion in Scotland. He had reason to. believe the 
Pretender was landed there, and that the enemies 
were animated with secret lopes of assistance. He 
hoped this open and flagrant attempt in favour of 
Popery, would abolish all other distinctions, but of 
zealous asserters of the liberty of their country, the 
present establishment, and the Protestant religion, 
and of sich as endeavoured to subject the nation 
to the revenge and tyranny of a Popisl¥ Pretender. 
Neither of the two Houses took any notice of this 
part of his Majesty’s speech in their addresses. But, 
that very evening, the Commons impeached the 
Lords Derwentwater, Widdrington, Nithsdale, Win- 
toun, Nairn, Carnwath, and Kenmure, of high trea- 
son, The articles of impeachment against “them 
were introduced by a noble preamble, that gave.a 
general view of the methods and measures of the 
conspirators for several years past. 

Jan. 17. It was resolved, memine contradicente, 
that a Bill should be brought in to attaint John Earl 
of Mar, William Murray, Esq. commonly called 


his favour, among the English ; 3 and many of the Scotch, who 
bad declared for him, began” to grow cool in the cause. . No 
prospect of success could engage him in this expedition }: but it 
“was become necessary for his reputation.” See “ Letter to 
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- Marquis. of Tullibardine, James Earl-of Linlithgow; 
and John Drummond, Esq. called Lord Drummond, 


= of high treason. 


Jan, 26. Died Dy. Daniel Williams.* His wilt 
was very peculiar. Though he left many noble 
charities, and express directions, yet his trustees met 
with great difficulties in pursuing his designs. He 
was succeeded in his congregation at Hand Alley, 
by. his fellow-labourer, Mr. John Evans, and in the 
lecture at Salter's Hall by Mr. Jeremy Smith. 

There now came out a small pamphlet, intitled 
“The Case of the Protestant Dissenters in Eng- 
land fairly“stated.” The author briefly represents 
their, hardships by the Test Act ; proceeds to the 
Act against Occasional Conformity, and the Schism 
Act’; and proves the necessity as well as justice of 
repealing these later laws, as much designed against 
the Hanover succession, as against the Dissenters. 

There was also now cried about the streets, the 
Pretender’s “ Declaration,% dated “at our Court of 
Commercy”+ in Lorraine. Among other things, he 
intimates that the late Queen, “ our dear sister, of 
glorious memory,” had secured to him “ the enjoy- 


* OF whom I have given a'large account in the continuation 
of my account of the ejected and silenced ministers, pp. 968— 
998,—C. 

See “‘ Monthly Repos.” (1815) x. 201-203; xi. 309-314, 
376-881, 678 ; xiii, 426, xvi. 194.—Ep, 
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ment of that inheritance, out of which he had'so long 
been kept.”* By which he plainly discovered, what 
was before a secret to many, though others very much 
suspected it, and were not at all gispleased that their 
suspicion received so authentic a confirniation. 

Jan. 20. Six of the impeached lords, vi%: Der- 
wentwater, Nithsdale, Cartiwath, Kenmure, Wid- 
drington, and Nairn, pleaded guilty at the bar of 
the House of Peers, to the articles of impeachment 
against them. The Earl of Wintoun obtained till 
the Monday following to give in his answer ; which 
time was afterwards enlarged. 

Jan. 27, the Lords Justices making 2 aake to 
the Parliament in Ireland, told them they had an 
express from one of his Majesty’s principal Secre- 
taries of State, advising that there was reason to 
believe that kingdom would be suddenly invadeti 
They took measures to defend themselves accord= 
ingly: and voted ten thousand pounds sterling, td 
any that should seize and secure the late Duke of: 
Ormond, if he landed, or attempted to land in that® 
kingdom. 

Feb. 1, the Duke of Argyle with bis forces, pur- 
suing a flying enemy, came to Perth, and,to Dundee 
the 3d and 4th. Going on farther, they had an_ac- 
count that on the 4th in the morning, the Pretender, 


* «© Which her Cogscience must inform her was our due, and 
wtich her principles must bend her to desire, that we might ‘ob- 
tain.” Patten, ii. p. 65.—Ep. 

4+ Vet made his escane. Aug. 4.” Ibid. p. 138.—Epb. 
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on. board.a.ship in the road of Montrose, . took his 

flight back again for France,* having (as was said) 

=° none but the Earl of Mayr, and servants, and some 
few officers of the ayy, in company. Argyle went 
on to Aberdeen, and afterwards returned to Edin- 
burgh. Thus the Rebellion ended ; and it was, after 
all, complained at St. Germains, that they that 
were concerned in this expedition, had done nothing, 
but ruined their friends, and spent millions to no 
purpose. 

Feb. 14. I was married to my second wife, Mrs. 
Mary Jones, niece to Adam Cardonel, Esquire, who 
had been Secretary to the Duke of Marlborough, 

~ during, the -whole gourse .of his glorious actions 
abroad, as Captain-general of the Forces of the 
Allies, against France. By her I had three children, 
the eldest of which died young. I must own, with 
thankfulness, that God made her a blessing to me 
and mine. 
. Feb. 24, the Earl of Derwentwater and Lord: Vis- 
‘count Kenmuret were beheaded on Tower-hill. The 


* See “The Earl of Mar’s Journal, printed at Paris,” in 
Patten’s “ Hist. of” the late Rebellion,” II. 107-110. : 

He landel at Graveline,” says Bolingbroke, ‘about the 
22d of February; and the first orders he gave, were to stop all 
the vessels ‘which were going, on his account, to the country 
from whence he came. - 

“J saw him the morning after his arrjyal at St. Germain’s, 
and he received me with open arms.” See “ Letter to Wind- 
ham,” p. 209.—Ep. 

+ Sea supra. np. 397. “I saw.” savs Mr. John Fox. “all the 
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Lord Nithsdale escaped out of the Tower the night 


rebel lords and gentlemen taken at Preston, brought through 
Holborn; was present at their solemn trial in, Westminster 
Hall; heard my Lord Cowper pronounce that charming speech 
at their condemnation, and, at last, saw Derwentwater and Ken- 
mure beheaded on Tower Hill”. See “ Monthly Repos,” xvi, 
195, 196. “¥P 

Mr, Patten having described “the Earl of Derwentwater™ as - 
‘Ca Papist, and a relation of the Pretender’s,” and as “ being 
personally acquainted with him,” adds : 

“The sweetness of his temper and disposition, in which he 
had few equals, had so secured him the affection of all his 
tenants, neighbours and dependants, that multitudes would have 
lived and died with him. The truth is, he was a man formed _ 
by nature to be generally beloved ; for he was of so universal'a 
beneficence, that he seemed to live for others. , 

“ As he lived among his own people, there he spent his estate, 
and continually did offices of kindness and good neighbourhogd 
to every body, as opportunity offered.. He kept.a house of 
generous hospitality and noble entertaixment; and wes. vi 
charitable to poor and distressed families on all ead 
whether known to him or not, and whether Papist or Protesta: 
His fate will be sensibly felt by a great many, who had no kine 
ness for the cause he died in.” 

Such was the life devoted to an object, which had ill merited 
so costly a sacrifice. Nor can this charactersbe justly suspected 
of undeserved panegyric, as it was drawn by a pear observer, 
after he had become a renegado, or, as he fairly confesses, had 
“saved his life, by being an evidence for the crown.” —- 

Mr. Patten had, indeed, valued life so much higher than 
honour, as to accept it, on the degrading condition of betray- 
ing the councils and conduct of his associates, whose cause 
he had not discovered to be unreasonable or unjust,’ till’ it had 
proved to be unsuccessful. It then became a “mad, as well as 

wicked 
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before, in women’s clothes.* Colonel Oxburght and 
Mr. Gascoignt were executed a little after.f 

An election of a High Steward for Westminster, 
in the room of the Jate Duke of Ormond, had been 
deferred, because Dean Atterbury could not bring 
over a sufficient number of Prebendaries to join him. 
At length, reckoning he was able to carry his point, a 
Chapter was called, and votes given, and a major 
vote fell on the Earl of Arran, brother to the late 


wicked undertaking.” Sce ‘(History of the late Rebellion,” 
pp. 61, 151.—-Ep. 

* A cloak #nd hood, since called Nithsdales.” Patten, i. 138, 
This escape was effected by the contrivance and heroism of Lady 
Nithsdale, whose vain‘ attempt to’ propitiate the King, she thus 
describes in a letter to her sister : 

“J threw myself at his feet, but perceiving he wanted to go 
off, without receiving my petition, I caught hold of the skirt of 
his coat. He dragged me upon my knees to the very door of 
the drawing-room. At last one of the blue ribbons took me 
round the waist, while another wrested the coat out of my hand. 
The petition fell down in the senffle, and 1 almost fainted away 

“through grief and disappointment.” See “* Monthly Repos.” xii. 
466, 467,—Ep. 

+ “ An Irish Papist, born to a plentiful estate. He was of a 
good, mild and nferciful disposition, quiet in his conversation, 
and more of the priest in appearance, than the soldier.” Patten, 
i. 152.—Ep. 

t ‘An Irish Papist, from a good family. His grandfather was 
killed in the service of Charles I. ; and his father at the siege of 
Limerick.” did. p. 150.—Ep. 

§ “ May 14 and 15. at Tyburn. ‘Col. Oxburgh’s quarters were 
buried, but his head was set upon Temple-Bar.” Chron, Hist. 
ii, 63.—Ep. 
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Duke of Ormond, in opposition to the Duke of 
Newcastle, and in defiance of the Government.* 
Tuesday night, March 6. There was a strange 
and surprising appearance obseryed in the sky. A 
pale sort of light broke out in the north-west, part 
of our horizon, and darted toward the south-east, 
There were great corruscations that moved. very 
swiftly, and an exact appearance of the dawn. of 
day. Almost all people about London and West- 
minster got out to their doors, and into the streets, 
to make their observations; and the generality were 
as much affected, as at the great eclipse the April 
before.t It began about cight in the evening, and, 
lasted till after midnight. It is said such things are 
frequent in the northern parts.t The common name 
of it is aurora borealis. Some fancied they saw. in 
the heavens armies engaged, giants with flaming, 
swords, fiery comets, dragons, and a great man} 
other frightful figures. Others imagined they heard © 
the report of fire-arms, and smelt powder.§ The disé 


* The votes stood thus; for the Duke of. Newcastle, Dr. 
Bradford, Dr. Lyndford, Dr. Dent, Dr. Gee, Dr. Canon, and 
Mr. Watson. For the Earl of Arran, Dr,,South, Dr. Only, 
*Dr. Kimberley, Mr. Evans, Mr. Sprat, and Dr. Broderick. Sa 
the Dean turned the scale, and Lord Arran, who had been 
chosen, (in his brother’s room) Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, became also High Steward of Westminster ; which, 
was reckoned a proof of the*strength. of the enemies of the © 
Government.—C, + See supra, pp. 311, 312.—EB+ : 

t Gassendus gives us an account of a phenomenon ‘af this 
kind which he saw in Provence, in France, An. 1621.—C. 

§ “It appeared, at first, like a great body of light towards 

the 
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affected party amongts, generally; interpreted ‘this 
appearancé--to the discredit of the Government and 
its‘ proceedings. Others suspended their censures ; 
and sights of that nature have since been frequent. 

The Parliament proceeded but slowly against the 
impeached lords; and though (as already intimated) 
some few of the rebels were: executed, yet others 
were reprieved, though condemned. The common 
cry of the disaffected party was, that this was be- 
cause the King durst not meddle with them ; which 
was very provoking. 

The great debate in the two Houses was about 
the continuance of the Parliament for a longer time 
than had of: late been usual: Many speeches were 
made on one side and the other; but at length an 
Act passed, that the Parliament should continue 
seven years from its first sitting down, if his Ma- 
jesty thought good.* This, also, not a little morti- 
fied the enemies of the Government. 


. thie north-east. After some time it spread farther and formed 
several columns, or pillars-of light, flashing, continually, up- 
ward, as swift as lightning. This continued till near three in 
the morning, to thé great consternation of the people.” Chron., 
Hist. ii. 59. See Whiston’s Mem. (1753) p. 240.—Ep. : 

* This Septennial Act commenced in the Lords, April 10, 
being introduced by the Duke of Devonshire. After debates, 
much extended for that period, the question “ was carried by 69 
against 36; but 24 protested.” See “ Proceedings of the 
Lords,” tii. 27-42. : 

“Tt was a singular modesty in the Lords,” says Mr. Burgh, 
“<< tg oyioinate in their Honse an Act relatinga tn the Cammona. 
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April 26, died John, Lord Somers, Baron of 
Evesham, in the county of Worcester,* to which 
honour he was promoted in the 9th of William III. 
He was many years Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and some time President of the Council. 
We had not an abler Minister of State, though. in 
the latter part of his life his parts much declined.+ 


Therefore Lord Guernsey moved the Commons, to throw it out 
of the House without reading it.” Sce “ Political Disquisi- 
tions,” (1774) i. 92. 

During the debates on this Bill, Mr. Snell, M.P, for Glouces- 
ter, said; “If we have aright to continue oursejves one year, 
one month, or day, beyond our triennial term, it will unavoid- 
ably follow, we have it in our power to make ourselves’ perpe- 
tual.” See “ Use and Abuse of Parliaments,” (1744) i. 205. : 

“But this worthy member pleaded in vain, as did many: 
others. The Bill passed by 264 against 121,” . Ibid. p. 206. . 
Among these 264, were 186 officers of Government in various _ 
departments; besides 9 Bank, 4 South-Sea, and 2 East India 
Directors. Sce “An exact and correct List of the Members” 
annexed to “A Speech, April 24, 1716, by Archibald Hutche-; 
son, Esq. 172%.” The royal assent was given May 7. Cher: 
Hist. ii. 61-63. ; 

Yet “when this self-prolonged Parliament came at last (1722) 
to be dissolved, the cities .of London and*Westminster, with 





“bells, bonfires, illuminations, and every other demonstration of 

joy; celebrated its demise.” bid. p. 121; Burgh, i. 92,93. On 

the construction and duration of Parliaments, see “ Diary of 

Burton,” i. 403, 404; ii, 4275 iii. 74, 75. 516, 517.—Eb. 

* “ Hist. Reg.” 1716, p. 291. 

+ “A friendly stroke of. apoplexy destroyed that frame 

which had lost the mind long before.” Noble’s “ Biog. Hist.” 

i, $4. Swift, 
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The honour of Barondge died with’him, for he-left 
no issue. *His estate went to two sisters, one of 
whom married Sir Joseph Jekyl, Master of the 
Rolls. i 

A Bill was about this time brought into the 
House of Commons against the irregularities of 
vestries, in embezzling the poor’s money, &c. It 
passed that House, but could not get through the 
House of Lords, where it was opposed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who made a set speech against 
it. Not a Peer having the courage to speak for it, 
afterwards, it was thrown out by a considerable 
majority. This action of the Archbishop was gene- 


Swift, at the close of his character of Lord Somers says ; 
“TI have been assured, and heard him profess, that he was 
against engagisg in that foolish prosecution of Dr, Sacheveral, 
(sce supra, p. 224) as what he foresaw was likely to end in their 
ruin.” See “ Hist. of the four last Years of the Queen,” (1758) 
pp. 10-14. 

Horace Walpole (Lord Orford) calls Lord Somers “ One of 
those divine men, who, like a chapel ina palace, remain unprofaned, 
while all the rest is tyranny, corruption and folly.” See** Royal 
and Noble Authors,” (1759) ii. 107; Spectator, vol. i, Ded.; 
Freeholder, No. 39. 

“ He was supposed,” says Lord Orford, “ but on what foun- 
dation I know*not, to write the Preface to Dr. Tindal’s Rights 
of the Christian Church.’” Another piece has been more fre- 
quently attributed to Lord Somers, which was largely circulated, 
at the period of the Hanover suezession. The eleventh edition 
(1714) is now before me, entitled, ‘ The Judgment of whole 
Kingdoms and Nations, concerning the Rights, Powers and Pre- 
rogative of Kings, and the Richts. Privileses. and Pronerties af 
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rally applauded, by the clergy. Bishop Smalridge 
told his clergy, in his primary visitation, that “ their 
most Reverend Metropolitan had given them a late 
signal proof of his firm resolutiog to oppose, with his 
utmost power and vigour, all dangerous innovations 
and encreachments, that ‘may be hereafter attempted 
upon the establishment of the Church, whose pros- 
perity, welfare and interest, he had hereby shown 
himself to have much at heart.” But standers-by 
thought that his Grace had proved that as convinc- 
ingly to the full, if dropping anything in that Bill 
that was justly exceptionable, he had either then, or 
some time after, brought in a Bill to free the Church 
from the scandals with which the management of 
select vestries is well known to be attended. 

May 29. There was a great disturbartce at Cam- 
bridge,* and the scholars of Clare Hall were miser- 
ably insulted for their loyalty to the Government; 
together with those of Trinity College. Mr. Hussey’s 
meeting-houset was pillaged and plundered, and 
almost demolished. : 


* In London, “several persons committed, foe wearing of oaken 
boughs, in memory of the Restoration. August 6. Two soldiers 
whipped, almost to death, in Hyde Park, and turned out of the 
service, for wearing oak boughs in their hats, 29th of May. 

“ May 29,1717. Guards placed” to apprehend “ those who 
durst wear oaken boughs.” Chton. Hist. ii. 68. 67. 72.—Ep. 

+ Where was “an audience of upwards of one thousand.” 
Mr. Hussey removed, 1720, “to London,” where “he died, 
1726.” Sée Dyer’s “ Mem. of R. Robinson,” (1796)p. 39.—Ep. 

YOY TI Oa 
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June 5. The Irish Parliament sitting, it was “re- 
solved by the Commons, nemine contradicente, that 
such of his Majesty’s Protestant Dissenting subjects 
of that kingdom, as had taken commissions in the 
militia, or acted in the commission of array, had 
thereby done a seasonable service. And that any per- 
son that should commence a prosecution against any 
such Dissenter, was an enemy to the King, and the 
Protestant interest, and a friend to the Pretender.” 

June 7. A day of thanksgiving for the suppress- 
ing of the late unnatural Rebellion, which was 
generally observed 5 but, in the prayers appointed, 
for that time, by authority in the public churches, 
there was not a word of rebels or rebellion to be met 
with. Thanks were only offered to Almighty God, 
for “ suppressing seditious tumults.” Yet, in reality, 
they were not even yet suppressed ; but were often 
renewed, and, particularly, at that time on the Pre- 
tender’s birth-day (June 10), when the enemies of the 
Government, in defiance of his Majesty, distinguished 
themselves by wearing white roses.* 

However, there was at this time another general 
run of addresses from all parts, by way of congra- 
tulation, upon suppressing the late Rebellion; and 
among others, thcre was a handsome one presented 
by the Quakers. As to the other Dissenters, though 
they fell short of none in,zeal and affection for the 
Government, yet they did not think their addressing 
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now so seasonable, by reason that they met with so 
many difficulties,and such unaccountable delays, about 
the reparation of their damages, as to so many places 
of worship, that had been demolished and pulled to 
pieces. They had waited long? and found nothing 
done towards their relief, notwithstanding the ad- 
dress of the House of Commons, in their favour, 
and his Majesty’s repeated promise.* 

They did not reckon themselves well used by the 
Ministry, and were not unwilling they might take 
notice, that was their apprehension ; and the rather, 
because they knew the King had some about him, 
that were for courting thie Church, in hoftc of a con- 
currence of a number of the high party, who by 
their falling in, might make the slighting the Dis- 
senters the less hazardous. A motion was made by 
Dr. Sherlock, Dean of Chichester, in a sermon before 
the Commons on the thanksgiving-day, about “ sup- 
pressing the hopes of some,” as well as “ allaying the 
fears of others ;” plainly referring the “ fears” spoken 
of to the Church party, who, many of them, (though 
without the least reason,) were afraid of danger 
under his Majesty’s administration. 7 

In the opposite “ hopes” he, as plainly, pointed to 
those whom he calls “ that little kind of men, the 
Dissenters.” Now, for their part, though they could 
see no reason for any great thoughts of themselves, 
nor for expecting to be greatly thought of-by others, 
they yet conceived, that as “little” as they were, 


* See supra, p. 318, ad fin—Ep. 
Q2a2 
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they had. been of some use to the Govgrnment, and 
might be farther so. Though it was true enough they 
were but “little men,” compared with some others, 
they might, it seems, be made yet less, and would be 
so, if some men could have their will, which they 
apprehended they could not be thought unreasonable 
if they were desirous to prevent. The utmost of 
their “hopes,” besides having their damages made 
good, which had been promised, but not yet done, 
(about which, such as were: in or near the City or 
Court, were urged and pressed by their friends 
concerned,) were, as soon as consisted with the conve- 
nience of the Government, to be delivered from some 
unnatural grievances brought upon them for their 
zeal for the Protestant succession, by those who, in 
- the sequel, appeared to have had no good designs 
either to Church or State; some of whom appeared 
afterwards in actual rebellion for the sake of a 
Popish Pretender; and that, at length, a law might 
be repealed, by which one of the most sacred institu- 
‘tions of our religion is prostituted to a mean and 
secular purpose. They could not help thinking that 
those persons must be dim-sighted and prejudiced 
indeed, to whom such “hopes” as these could appear 
unreasonable. 

June 26. The King, in a speech to his Parlia- 
ment, declared his intention to visit. his hereditary 
dominions, and leave his son the Prince of Wales 
guardian or lieutenant of the kingdom in his ab- 
sence: and the Parliament was prorogued to August. 


a 
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But, before he went, the Earls of Nottingham and 
Jersey, and their two sons; the Duke of Argyle also, 
and Lord Islay his brother, were removed from all 
their posts and employments. , 

July 7. His Majesty left St. James’s, rode through 
the City, in his coach, to the Tower,* there took 
water for Greenwich, and landed in Holland, July 9. 

July 13. Parson Paul and Justice Hall}. were 
executed at Tyburn, and left most impudent papers 
behind them, which were published. The parson 
declared he died a son of the Church of England ; 
but not of the Schismatical Church, whose Bishops 
set themselves up in opposition to those Orthodox 
Fathers, unlawfully and invalidly deprived by the 
Prince of Orange. He renounced that communion, 
and died a dutiful and faithful member of the Non- 
juring Church. He desired the clergy and members 
of “the Revolution Church” to consider the bottom 
they stood upon, when their succession was ground- 
ed-on an invalid deprivation of Catholic Bishops, 
by a pretended Act of Parliament, Mr. Hall’s 


* Chandler, now an academic, afterwards an eminent Non- 
conformist minister, writing to his friend Mr. hn Fox, thus ex~ 
presses his gratified affection: ay 

“This morning, about ten, dear King George came publicly 
through the City, for the Tower, in order to go for Holland. I 
saw, with the usual satisfaction, that good and great man. He 
looked well, and smiled upon his people.” See ‘“ Monthly 
Repos.” (1821) xvi. 697.—Ep. 

+ See “ Hist. of the late Rebellion,” i. 142-144. He « had 
been reprieved five times.” Chron. Hist. ii. 66. 
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speech was of much the like nature. This was carry- 
ing things to the utmost height. The two speeches 
seemed to be drawn up by the same hand with Lord 
Derwentwater’s, and Colonel Oxburgh’s; and they 
revived a debate that had lain for some time asleep 
in the Church of England. 

Some messengers, searching for a scandalous paper 
called “the Shift shifted,”* happened to meet with a 
book intitled “the Case of Schism in the Church of 
England truly stated,” written by Mr. Howell, a cler- 
gyman, who was thereupon committed to Newgate. 
The avowed design was to prove, that ever since 
the Revolution, there has been a schism'in the Church 
of England; that those only are of the true Church, 
who have preserved their principles of loyalty to King 
James II. and his posterity: and that the others 
are schismatical, and guilty of perjury, and by conse- 
quence ipso facto deprived. The author affirms that 
ministers of the Church that join with these shisma- 
tics, cannot dispense the ordinances with any benefit, 
and are forsaken of God and his grace. 

Answers were returned by Dr. Bennet and several 
others. But the most celebrated piece on the side of 
Government, was the Bishop of Bangor’s “ Preserva- 
tive against the Principles and Practices of the Non- 

*: The printer suffered “a fine of 20 marks,” besides “ the 
pillory, and a year’s imprisonment.” Chron. Hist. ii. 68.—Ep. 

+ Sentenced “March 2, 1717, to a fine of 500J., to remain in 
prison three years, to be twice whipped, to he degraded, and strip- ~ 
ped of his gown by the executioner, which was done. in Court 
accordingly.” Ibid. p. 70.—Eb. 

} See “‘ Annals of King George,” (year 3,) 44, 45, &c.—Ep. 
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jurers, both in Church and State ; or an appeal to the 
consciences and common sense of the Christian laity.”* 

When “the Committee of the Lower House of 
Convocation” charges this writer with throwing 
“contempt on a regular succession of the ministry,” 
he makes this reply, ‘‘I have never thrown the least 
contempt upon a regular succession of ministers in 
general, or of Bishops in particular.—I. am fully 
satisfied that, till a consummate stupidity can be 
happily established, and universally spread over the 
land, there is nothing that tends so much to destroy 
all due respect to the clergy, as the demands of 
more than can be due to them; and Rothing that 
has so effectually thrown contempt upon a regular 
succession of the ministry, as the calling no succes- 
sion regular, but what is uninterrupted ; and the 
making the eternal salvation of Christians to depend 
upon that uninterrupted succession, of which the 
most learned must have the least assurance, and the 
unlearned can have no notion, but through ignorgnce 
and. credulity.” + 

This freedom and closeness of that great man 
was what some people could not tell how to forgive ; 
and he was but roughly dealt with for his pains, 
some time afterwards. 

The Prince of Wales behaved himself to the 
general satisfaction, while his Majesty was absent. , 
Among other things which he did, as Regent, the 


* See pp. 50, 51, Ed. 4. C. 
t ‘‘ Answer to the Representation by the Committee of Con- 
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execution of the five rioters, who, on July 23, 
gave great disturbance at. a mug-house in Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street,* was (as circumstances then 
stood) a great act of courage, and did abundance of 
service. It struck a damp upon the insulting tem- 
per of the rabble, and the common people began to 
be more quiet from that day forward. 

It was not long after, that in pursuance of the 
earnest and repeated applications made to the Go- 
vernment, commissions were granted to several gen- 
tlemen by name, in the several counties where the 
places of worship of Protestant Dissenters had been 

Pulled down ang destroyed, or plundered by the 
riosous mobs, to inquire into the particulars of the 
damages sustained, and make a report above, which 
being done at last, after it had been so long delayed, 
gave no small pleasure to them and their friends. 

About the same time, an address to his Majesty 
being sent over hither by the ministers of New Eng- 
land, and they making it their request that. Mr. 
Tong, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Bradbury, and I, would 
attend at the presenting it, we accompanied Mr. 
Dummer, the agent for New England, to Court. 
After a little waiting, we were admitted to the 

* “The sons of Whiggism, after they were a little elevated, 
ventured to-attack some Torics, who were in the Swan alehouse 
over against them, and one of the Tory mob was shot.” 

These five rioters “were hanged at the end of Salisbury 
Court ;” and “ several bearers who had attended the funeral” of 


one of them, “ going to St. Bride’s Church in procession, with 
their favours, were apprehended. and fined at the Seccinne 
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Prince ‘Regent, at a time when he had a niore 
than ordinary attendance of persons. of distinction. 
‘While we waited in the antichamber, we were told 
that the Princess, who had been in no small danger 
by an unhappy miscarriage, was much better: Se- 
veral of the courtiers that passed by, and inquired 
what brought us thither, gave it as their opinion 
that it would be highly proper for us to take the 
opportunity of passing a ‘short respectful compli- 
ment upon the Prince, on occasion of the recovery 
of her Royal Highness. ‘ 

None of us could deny but the thing was fit and 
proper enough ; but the question was, Which of us 
should do it, off-hand and without time for forethought, 
in such a presence. The other three put it upon me 
to speak, and were each of them so resolute against 
their own doing -it, that, had I been as positive, it 
must have been wholly omitted, which we all agreed 
would not be well taken. Thereupon, I undertook 
it; but when I came into the presence-chamber, 
and saw so many Lords, Earls, Dukes, and Bishops, 
there, and particularly observed the Lord Chancellor 
at the Prince’s right hand, and the, Archbishop of 
Dublin at his left, and a good number of white 
staves, stars, and garters, in the company, I should 
gladly have retracted my promise, but it was then 
too late. Therefore, when the address had been 
presented, I stepped up to the Prince, and passed a 
short compliment upon him in these words : 

“May it please your Royal Highness. 
“ Having this favourable opportunity of appear- 
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ing in your august presence, we humbly beg leave, 
before we withdraw, to express the grateful sense we 
have of that kind, Providence, which has so merci- 
fully interposed for, the preserving the inestimable 
life of your most excellent consort. 

“The concern we were under to hear of her great 
danger, engaged our most hearty and fervent prayers 
for her; and the hope and prospect we now have 
of her perfect recovery, is the matter of our daily 
thanksgiving and joy.” 

The Prince, in an obliging manner, returned us 
thanks, and we all kissed his hand: and when we 
were gone, Mr. Thomas Bradbury, with his wonted 
pleasantry* said, if any one asked him who of us 
waited on the Prince on this occasion, he would an- 
swer that there were two Presbyterians, a congrega- 
tional Brother, and a Quaker! In the last of these 
denominations, pointing at me, who had a very dis- 
cernible tremor in my voice, which, considering the 
unusualness of the service I was put upon, in the 
midst of so many persons of rank and dignity, upon 
so. short warning, was not much to be wondered at. 

October 30. On the evening of the Prince’s birth- 
day, there was a great disturbance at Oxford. The 
gentlemen of the Constitution Club,f were terribly 
insulted at the Star Inn. The windows were most 
miserably broken by the rabble, and great riots fol- 


* See supra, p. 301, note.—Ep. 
4 All persons were admitted who were well affected to 
_ King George, and not below the degree of a Bachelor of Arts.” 
Terre-Filius, No. 50.—En. 
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lowed among the soldiers, scholars, and - townsmen. 
Tat that time passing through Oxford, in my way 
from Bath to London, saw the. sad fruits of this 
disturbance. _ 

This year died Mr. Robert Fiemming.* His fu- 
neral sermon was preached by Dr. Joshua Oldfield. 
He was succeeded as pastor to the Scot’s Church. in 
Lothbury, by Mr. John Cumming; and in the Tues- 
day Lecture at Salter’s Hall, by Mr. Benjamin 
Grosvenor. 

Sept. 14. Died Mr. Thomas Freke, of Bartholo- 
mew Close; his funeral sermon was preached by 
Mr. William Tong, and he was succeeded by Mr. 
Munckley. 

Nov. 14. Died Monsieur Leibnitz, who was a great 
philosopher and statesman ; a courtier at Hanover ;+ 
a’great ornament of his country. 


* See vol. i. p.441.—Ep. 

+ Where he acquired the patronage of Sophia Charlotte, 
Queen of Prussia, under whose influence he presided in the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, at Berlin. (See supra, p. 262, ad fin.) © 

“ Elle croyoit,” says her Grandson, “ qu'il n’étoit pas indigne 
dune Reine, d’estimer un philosophe; et, comme ceux qui ont 
regu du Ciel des ames priviligiées, s’élevent & ’égal des Souve- 
rains, elle admit Leibnitz dans sa familiarité; ell3 fit plus, elle 
le proposa comme seul capable de jetter les fondemens de cette 
nouvelle Academie.” Memoires, p. 90. 

“ Crest la Reine de Prusse qui avoit engagé Leibnitz & répondre 
aux difticultés de Bayle, sur le bonté de Dieu, Ja liberté de 
Vhomme, et Yorigine du bien et du mal.” Nouv. Dict. Hist. v. 212. 

Leibnitz died at the age of seventy. Letters between him and 
Burnet are annexed to the “‘ Memorial,” (described, supra, p. 2,) 
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Noy. 29. died Dr. Offspring Blackall, bishiop of 
‘Exeter, who was succeeded by Dr. Lancelot: Black- 
burn, dean of the same 

Dec. 19. I gave an ordination charge, in the 
place of worship in Old Jewry, to Mr. James and 
Mr. Henry Read, Mr, Richard Briscoe, (who after- 
wards conformed to the Church of England,) Mr. 
George Smyth, and Mr. Samuel Chandler. It was 
printed, in conjunction with the sermon preached 
upon the same occasion by Mr. Samuel Wright. 

VW717. Jan 19. I preached at the ordination of 
Mr. John ‘Munckley, of Bartholomew Close, and 
printed my sermon.* T added at the close, a letter 
to M. Ulspergh, a German divine, in which I, at his 
request, gave “a brief but true account of the Dissen- 
ters, in England.” ‘This gentleman was at that time 
in England, but became afterwards Court preacher 
to the Duke of Wirtemburgh, and was in great 
reputation. 

While his Majesty continued in his hereditary do- 
minions, he did not spend all his time in sport and 
diversions, but was intent upon promoting and se- 
curing peace in. the North, removing the Muscovite 
troopst out of the empire, and fixing the alliance 
with France by a Treaty, that should rectify several 
mistakes in the Peace of Utrecht, This was called 
the triple alliance, between Great Britain, France, 

* “The principles and practice of moderate Nonconformists 
with respect to Ordination, exemplified.” —Ep. 

+ See “ The Russian Béar,” supra, p- 292, note.—Ep, 
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and Holiand.* At length, after he had invested 
Prince Frederick, his grandson, and his brother, thé 
Duke of York, and Bishop of Osnaburgh, with the 
Order of the Garter, he returned to Westminster; 
where he arrived January 19. ~* 

Soon after, all the discourse was of an invasion from 
Sweden. The Parliament met, Feb. 20. The King 
told the two Houses of this design, and that he had 
ordered to be laid before them, copies of letters that 
passed. between the Swedish ministers, which con- 
tained a certain account of the projected invasion. 

Some ridiculed this new plot, and represented the 
whole as a trick of State ; but the tampering of Swe- 
dish Ministers with subjects of Britain, was very 
plain, from Count Gyllembergh’s published letters,f 
which it is unreasonable to suppose fictitious. It ap- 
peared also, from Baron Gortz’s papers, seized after. 
wards,} that the King of Sweden had entered into 
an engagement with the Court of Spain, to make an 
invasion upon us in Britain as soon as he had re- 
duced Frederickshal, while the Duke of Ormond 
should make an attempt upon Ireland, with 8000 
men, from the port of Biscay. The alarm here- 
upon was-loud in the City. It not only raised the 
hopes and insolence of the Jacobites, but affrighted 
and sunk the spirits of many well-affected subjects. 


* See “ Annals of King George,” year 3. p. 100.--C, 

+ See Chron. Hist. ii. 69, 70.—Ep. 

t “In Holland, Jan. 1717.” He “was beheaded at Stock- 
hah: Pe Tei” “te Ba ek Se? 
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March 4. The Dissenting ministers in and about 
London waited on his Majesty in a body, with a 
humble address; and, at their common request, I 
was the presenter* of it. 


* It was in the words following : 

“ May it please your Majesty, . 

“Though we are very ambitions of professing the allegiance 
and duty we owe to your Majesty on every occasion, yet we 
never make these.professions with greater readiness and alacrity 
than when your Majesty’s Government is unhappily threatened 
with any disturbance at home or from abroad; such occasions 
giving us the best opportunity to express that zeal and fidelity, 
by which we are always desirous to be distinguished. 

“ As we ofvered up our constant prayers to Almighty God for 

the safety of your Majesty’s person while you were abroad, and 
shave since sent up our most humble thanks for your Majesty's 
safe return to these your dominions, so we reckon it our great 
felicity, among the rest of your faithful subjects, that your Ma- 
jesty is in this your kingdom before a rebellion, concerted be- 
tween a restless faction and some foreign ministers, was to 
break out. , 
- “We congratulate your Majesty with all humility on the suc- 
cess of your councils abroad, which tends to secure your person 
and Government from the malicious designs of your enemies; 
and that as your Majesty upon visiting your hereditary countries 
saw some branches of your Royal family in health, so upon your 
return from them, you found your kingdoms in peace and tran- 
quillity, by tue prudent administration of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales under your Majesty ; and her Royal Highness 
the Princess recovered from a danger, which gave all your Ma- 
jesty’s good subjects the utmost,anxiety and concern. 

“ We take the liberty to return your Majesty our most dutiful 
thanks for the privileges which we enjoy in common with the rest 
of your subjects under your Government ; by which the honour, 
commerce, and credit of this nation are so far retrieved and 
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His Majesty used to receive us, on such occasions, 
standing, but was now sitting under a canopy, and I 


improved, and its security so much advanced; and also for the 
steps which your Majesty has been pleased to take towards the 
repairing the damages which several of our persuasion suffered 
by the late rebellious tumults, pursuant to the Address of the 
Honourable the House of Commons, and your Majesty’s most 
gracious answer, 2 

"We unfeignedly wish your Majesty as entire a possession of 
the hearts of all those of your subjects that have been so unjustly 
and violently set against you, as your Majesty has of the affections 
of all of our persuasion throughout your dominions, Among us 
we know not that you have an open, a secret, or suspected enemy ; 
nor any, who, notwithstanding what they have suffCred. from your 
Majesty’s enemics, or the neglect they have hitherto met with 
from others, (for whose sakes and with whom they have been 
always content to suffer,) can be brought to the least degree of 
indifference about any thing that concerns your Majesty, your 
family, or your administration. We reckon it our peculiar glory, 
that during the late unnatural rebellion, there were not any of 
our principles who did not express the utmost zeal for the sup- 
pressing it, in their several stations and capacities. 

“* Your Majesty’s penetration will, we doubt not, easily lead 
you to discern that such a body of your faithful subjects deserve 
to be distinguished in another manner than by marks of infamy. 
Their consolation is, that they were put under some of them, for 
what was hoped at that time would have been for your service; 
had your Majesty and the nation found it so, we had been the 
more easy, _ 

“ We think it the particular honour of the Protestant Dissen- 
ters, that their strict adherence-to the interest of your illustrious 
Family before your Majesty’s accession, and their loyalty to it 
since, have drawn down upon them so much of the fury of some 
of their fellow subjects. We are not conscious what else could 
render us obnoxious to them; our principles being, as we hope, 
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was led up to him under my arm by Mr. Secretary 
Stanhope, through a lane of noblemen and attendants. 
When J came near him I observed his lips quivered 
and his hands shook, and saw several signs of a great 
languor and faintness, which sensibly struck -me. 
Telling the Secretary afterwards what’ I observed, 
with concern, he. signified to me that his Majesty 
had an indisposition that morning, which was pretty 
usual with him, but there was not the least hazard, 
and it would be soon over, which made me easy. 
When. we had kissed the King’s hand, I begged a 


the most friendly to mankind; and amounting to no more than 
thése of a general toleration to all peaceable subjects, univeral 
love and charity: to all Christians, and to act always in matters of 
religion afGod shall give us light into his will about them. 

“We do not so much as expect or desire any thing that ought 
to give any one the least disturbance. We only wish that under 
your Majesty, as the common father of all your loyal people, 
those of our persuasion might not want a capacity, as we hope 
your Majesty will find they never want an inclination, to promote 
the true interest of the Protestant religion and of their country. 

“ May the great God continue to multiply his blessings upon 
your Majesty and every branch of your Royal family; and after 
you have for many years ruled faithfully for God on earth, may 
you reign glorious¥; with him for ever in heaven.” 

To which Address his Majesty was pleased to return a gra- 
cious answer in these words: 

“T thank you for your dutiful and affectionate Address. 

“Tam fully convinced of the loyalty and zeal of the Protestant 
Dissenters.. z 

1 will give orders for the speedy payment of the damages 
they sustained in the late tumults. 

“ And they and you shall always have my protection.”- 
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word with Mr. Secretary, at the other end of the 
room, and was surrounded by my brethren, as had 
been concerted. I then told him, we were very sen- 
sible how much we were obliged to his honour, with 
regard to the reparation designed for our friends, as 
to their places of worship. We apprehended he could 
not think it strange, if, in their circumstances, they 
were pressing upon us, and. apt to think us negligent, 
when they had been so long delayed. Being in- 
formed he was shortly going into the Treasury, we 
hoped he would be mindful of this affair; and, if he 
would allow us to let our friends know that we had 
his word of honour about the matter, it Would much 
heighten their satisfaction. He assured us, that as 
he was going into the Treasury, in a little time, so, 
upon his honour, he would take care that our’s 
should be among the first money paid. He gave us 
leave to signify this much to our friends, and was as 
good as his word,* which was a great comfort to the 
sufferers, in all parts. 

At the desire of some members of Parliament, 
who thought that, under the government of the 
Hanover family, the Dissenters should be eased of 
the hardships to which their zeal for that family 
had exposed them, I drew up and published a 
small pamphlet, in octavo, entitled, “ The Repeal of 
the Act against Occasional Conformity considered, 
in a Letter to a Member of the honourable House 


* « April 27,1717. 50002. ordered to the Dissenters, for damage, 
by demolishing their meeting-houses.” Chron. Hist. ii. 71.—Eb. 
VOL. II. 2B 
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of Commons.” I was informed it met with good 
acceptance. So also did some other Tracts publish- 
ed this year on the same subject. Yet nothing was 
now done, in pursuit of the design proposed. 

April 22, I preacned “a sermon* to a Society of 
Catechumens, in Jewin Street,” which I was pre- 
vailed with to send to the press. 

But the discourse now generally ran upon the 
triple alliance, by which his Majesty effectually re- 
moved the Pretender and his dependants out of the 
territories of France, and compassed the full de- 
molition of Maerdyke. The Dutch got their trade 
with Frarfte settled to their satisfaction: and the 
French Regent secured to himself and his family, 
allies that might be depended on, in opposition to 
Spain, upon supposition of the death of the young 
King of France.t 


* Entitled, “‘ Sober-mindedness recommended,”—Ep. 

+ To negotiate this alliance, the Regent, Duke of Orleans, 
had sent to Holland, L’Abbé, afterwards Cardinal Dubois, now 
Archbishop of Cambray, as Ambassador Extraordinary. From 
Holland he proceeded to Hanover ; during the late visit of the 
King to his hereditary dominions. 

“ Aprés avoir eu plusicurs conférences secretes avec M. Stan- 
hope, ’ Abbé eut Vhonneur de saluer le Roi d’Angleterre, qui le 
recut avec franchise et cordialité. George I. était extraordi- 
nairement jaloux de sa parole, et fidéle & ses engagements. 
Cette loyauté faisait la base de son earactére, et elle était annon- 

+ eée par V’affabilité et la franchise. 

“ Aussi la négotiation le traitant avec Iui-méme fut de courte 
durée. On eut bientét posé les fondemens de Ja triple alliance, 
et réglé Vaffaire du canal de Mardick.” See ‘ Vie privée du 
Cardinal Dubois.” (1729) pn. 74. 78.__En. 
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Bishop Hoadley had preached before the King, 
March 31, from John xviii. 36, on “The Nature of 
the Kingdom or Church of Christ.” He warmly as- 
serts, “ that Christ is the sole lawgiver to his subjects, ° 
and the sole judge of their behaviour, in the affairs of 
conscience and eternal salvation;” that “the Church of 
Christ is the number of men, whether small or great, 
whether dispersed or united, who truly and sincerely 
are subject to Jesus Christ alone as their lawgiver 
and judge, in such things as these;” and that “to 
set up any other authority in his kingdom, to which 
his subjects are indispensably and absolutely obliged 
to submit their consciences or conduct in what is 
properly called religion, evidently destroys the rule 
and authority of Jesus Christ as king.” 

Such notions were by many reckoned more to fall 
in with the scheme proposed in my “ Introduction”* 
to ‘the second part of my “Defence of moderate 
Nonconformity,”} than with the current thoughts and 
sentiments of the patrons, supporters, and vindica- 
tors, of the national establishment ; and to be more 
reconcileable to the schemes of Dissenters, than to the 
20th Article of the Church of England.t 


* On which, see Locke, supra, pp. 31, 32.—Ep, 

+ Locke’s “ Defence of Nonconformity,” part of “an unpub- 
lished work,” among his MSS. which have descended to Lord 
King, from his illustrious ancestor, the Chancellor, has just ap- 
peared. See his Lordship’s “Life of Locke, with Extracts from 
his Correspondence, Journals, and Common-place Books,” p. 
341.—Ep. 

t See the clause, Vol. i. p. 254, note *.—En. 
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He was hereupon assaulted, with great warmth 
and eagerness, but by no one with more indecency 
than Dr. Andrew Snape, in a printed letter ad- 
dressed to the Bishop himself; to which he made 
acalm reply. And ‘upon occasion of a report that 
he was put upon preaching that sermon at Court to 
serve some political ends, the Bishop makes use of 
these words : “ God knows my sermon was preached 
without the knowledge of any man living.” Upon 
this Dr. Snape published a second letter to the 
Bishop, in which he drops the argument, and runs 
out in personal reflections.* 

The truta of it, is, Bishop Hoadley had at this 
time but hard treatment. The two smartest of his 


* The Doctor had been told by Dr. Hutchinson (in direct 
opposition to the Bishop’s solemn declaration) that the sermon 
was “preached with the knowledge, and submitted to the cor- 
rection, of a certain person, who advised the making several 
alterations in it.” Hereupon, (after a vehement invective against 
poor M. Pilonniere,’ who had been of the Jesuitical order in 
the Church of Rome, and had for some time lived in his lord- 
ship’s family, as a tutor to his children) he addresses himself to 
the Bishop in such stinging words as these : 

“T must needs say, your evasive and equivocal way of writing 
savours very strongly of such communication ;” (that is with a 
Jesuit ;) “ and whether the same person may not have helped you 
to a mental reservation to justify a solemn appeal to God, that 
what you preached was without the knowledge of any man 
living, when a living man has testified that it was preached with 
his knowledge, and submitted to his correction ; your lordship 
best knows.” This must be owned provoking in the last degree, 
And it was not the less so, considering the difference there was 
between these two in their rank and station. —C, 
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antagonists were this Dr. Snape and Dr. Sherlock ; 
the Master of Eton, and the Master of the Temple. 
It was observed as to both, that they were very fond 
of bringing the Dissenters into the quarrel.* 

Dr. Snape’s bold stroke at the Bishop, in his 
second letter, is hardly to he equalled. “I pray,” 
says he, “recollect yourself, and put these plain 
questions home to your own_conscience, whether your 
absolutelys and properlys, and such like evasive words 


* The former charged the bishop with harbouring a Jesuit in 
his family. Upon which his lordship gave the world a particu- 
Jar account of M. Pilonniere (the person that waseepresented as 
8o great a criminal); and Mr. Pilonniere did also, from the press, 
give a large account of himself as to his behaviour and suffer- 
ings among the Jesuits ; his leaving their society and turning ' 
Protestant; his quitting France and his conduct afterwards, 

But accusations increased and multiplied through an evident 
unwillingness in the accusers to receive satisfaction. There ap- 
peared something very scandalous in pursuing and supporting 
charges brought against one who might rather have expected to 
be pitied, than insulted and falsely accused. 

Dr. Snape was very intent upon awakening the Dissenters out 
of their lethargy, and firing them with resentment against M- 
Pilonniere for treating Mr. Calvin disrespectfully, (at which he 
could not, itseems, but be much concerned,) andagainst the Bishop 
of Bangor, who entertained such a person in his family, as one 
against whose doctrine and writings they needed to be strictly 
cautioned. 

Dr. Sherlock, not less angry, had a yet more artful reach, in 
doing his best to bring the Dissenters upon the stage to answer 

~ the Bishop, by exposing them to popular odium on his account, 
But it was the opinion of many, that neither of them had any 
great occasion to boast of their success.—C. 

See “ Monthly Repos.” (1806) i, 575; ii. 7, 231.—Ep, 
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were not omitted in your sermon as it was originally 
composed ? Whether you did not, before it was 
preached, show it a certain person, without such 
limitations? And whether you were not with diffi- 
culty prevailed upon by him to insert them by way 
of caution. If you think fit to answer the world in 
the negative, I engage that a person of unquestion- 
able veracity, of as high and sacred a station as your 
lordship, will charge himself with the proof of the 
affirmative.” 

Such an home thrust at a iden from a clergy- 
man, was hardly ever to be met with till now. 
Bishop Hoadley was so uneasy at it, that, not stay- 
ing to write a book in answer, he immediately put 
an advertisement in “the Daily Courant” of June 
28, wherein he made his appeal to the world, and 
declared, he had recollected himself, and put the 
questions proposed. Yet he solemnly averred, that 
the words mentioned as evasive, were in the sermon 
originally, and intended and designed to be so; that 
he did not, before the preaching it, show it to any 
person, either with or without such limitations ; 
and, consequently, could not possibly be persuaded 
by any one_to insert those words. 

Therefore he called upon the Doctor, by all the 
regard due to,conscience and honour; he required 
him by all the ties of Christian duty, either to make 
public reparation for so yncommon an injury, or to 
produce immediately that worthy person, of the ~ 
same high and sacred station, who, he engaged, 
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would charge himself with the proof of the affirma- 
tive. Likewise, to name that living man, who he 
affirmed had testified that the sermon was preached 
with his knowledge, and submitted to his correction. 
This he demanded ; and put the whole of his repu- 
tation upon this single point, &c. 

Upon this, Dr. Snape, by an advertisement in the 
“ Post Boy,” named Dr. Hutchinson, as one of the 
persons he meant, and Dr. Nicholson, Bishop of Car- 
lisle, as the other. In the “Evening Post,” of the 
same day, the Bishop of Bangor, with some warmth, 
fell upon the Bishop of Carlisle, and called upon 
him to make good what he had said. “The Bishop 
hesitated awhile, and disputed with Dr. Snape, 
affirming he had not said that the words were put 
in before the sermon was preached, but before it was 

‘published. However, the Doctor would not abate 
the Bishop of Carlisle an ace; and still affirmed 
that he had said positively that his words were “be- 
fore preached.” 

The Bishop of Bangor had two more advertise- 
ments, to bring the Bishop of Carlisle and Dr. Snape 
to agree. upon the words, and at last very fairly 
brought it to this dilemma; that, let it be which 
way it would, the fact was false. Therefore, press- 
ing the Doctor, on one hand, to adjust the words, 
he pressed the Bishop as hard on the other hand to 
name the person. Not being able to keep it off any 

: longer, he named Dr. White Kennet, Dean of 
Peterborough. 
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The Dean being then at Peterborough, the Bishop 
of Bangor wrote to him of what had passed, telling 
him he did not question but he would own the words, 
or to that purpose. But when it came to the Dean’s 
turn to speak, he denied the matter in such terms, that 
it was the apprehension of many, that no one could so 
repel a charge, if it had not been perfectly clear.* 

The Bishop of Carlisle now having the quarrel 
upon himself, took up the whole state of things in a 
small pamphlet, entitled “A Collection of Papers 
scattered lately about the Town, in the Daily Cou- 
rant, St. James’s Post, &c. with some remarks upon . 
them ; in a‘letter from the Bishop of Carlisle to the 
Bishop of Bangor.” He rather rallies the Bishop 
of Bangor than enters into the fact, any otherwise 
than by affirming it against Dr. Kennet. He, find- 
ing the Bishop of Carlisle thus positive, thought it 
convenient to assert his own innocence in a warmer 
manner than before, and published not only’an At- 
testation, in the common prints, against the charge, 
but wrote “a Second Letter to the Bishop of Car- 
lisle,” &c. 

It was, in reality, very shocking for persons of 
such eminence, in the most solemn manner possible, 
on each side to affirm two things, directly contrary, 
for matters of fact ; and to have the Bishop “ pledg- 
ing his eternal salvation,” that Dr. Kennet did say 
so and so; and to have Dr. Kennet say, “God so 


* See “the Life of Bishop Kennet,” p. 168, &c.—C. 
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help him here, and judge him at last,” if he did. The 
Bishop of Carlisle, to corroborate his part, brought 
the evidence of one Mr. Henchman, about some 
words used in Child’s Coffee-house, by Mr. Timothy 
Child: but he was unfortunaté in this as well as 
his other attempts to shake off the reproach that 
stuck upon him. For Mr. Child presently published 
an advertisement, by which he denied the fact. 

At last, the Bishop of Carlisle laid down the cud- 
gels, and resolved.to give no more answers to what- 
ever should be said. And the Bishop of Bangor 
and Dean of Peterborough took their leave with two 
long advertisements, wherein (to put tie best lan- 
guage upon it that the matter would bear) they con- | 
victed the Bishop of Carlisle of a great piece of for- 
getfulness, in charging a fact upon the Bishop of 
Bangor which was not true, and quoting a witness 
for it who knew nothing of the matter. 

It is to be feared this unhappy squabble did 
a great deal of mischief. But it was, at the same 
time, a pleasure to the Dissenters, that the Bishop 
of Bangor met with no such treatment from any of 
their fraternity, while dealing with them in several 
successive writings.* 

“Dr. Sherlock, in his answer to Bishop Hoadley, 
takes it for granted, that the design of his sermon 
before the King, was to make way for the repeal of 
the Test Act. Whereupon he sets himself to vindi- 


* See supra, p. 79 note *.—Ep. 
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cate the Corporation and Test Acts in a set dis- 
course.* Thus he did what in him lay, to drive the 
Dissenters under his Lordship’s shelter. 

The convocation also, or, at least, their committee} 
took Bishop Hoadley to task, for his “ Preservative,” 
and his “Sermon,” and charged him with “sub- 
verting all Government and discipline in the Church 
of Christ, and reducing his kingdom to a state of 
anarchy and confusion, and with impugning and im- 
peaching the Regal Supremacy in causes ecclesiasti- 
cal, and the authority of the Legislature, to enforce 
obedience in matters of religion by civil sanctions.” 

q 


* See “ Annals of King George,” vol. iv. 259.—C. , 

Sherlock published, 1718, A Vindication of the Corporation 
and Test Acts; in answer to the Bishop of Bangor’s reasons for 
the repeal of them.” 
gion of oaths.” 

Hoadley followed, 1719, with ‘“ The Common Rights of Sub- 
jects defended, and the Nature of the Sacramental Test consi- 
dered; an answer to the most plausible and.ingenious defence of 
excluding men from their acknowledged civil tights, upon ac- 
count of their differences in religion, or in the circumstances of 
religion.” 

Sherlock rejoinegl in “The true meaning and intention of the 
Corporation and Test Acts, asserted 1719.” Gen, Biog. Dict. 
xi, 397, 898,“ Ep, 

+ Drs. Moss, Sherlock, Friend, Sprat, Cannon and Biss.—C, 

} Their representation may be seen at large, “ Annals of King 
George,” year 8, Append. p. 10%—C, 

“May 10. The Lower House of Convocation, having drawn 
up their representation, against the Bishop of Bangor’s doctrine, 
were prorogued to Nov. 10, by a special order from Court, 


With “a second part concerning the reli- 
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May 22. The Earl of Oxford, who had been 
almost two years confined in the Tower, petitioned 
the Peers, that his case might be considered, June 
13th was pitched on for the day of his trial. The 
Commons moved for farther time to get ready, and 
the Lords deferred it to June 24. Earl Cowper was 
appointed Lord High Steward. When the managers 
began and were going on ,in their speeches,.Lord 
Harcourt made a motion to adjourn the House of 
Lords, where, after a long debate, it was resolved 
not to admit. the Commons to proceed in making 
good the articles for high crimes, &c. until judgment 
was first given on the articles for High Treason. 
The managers asserted, that it was the tight of the 
Commons to proceed in their own method, and were 
for resorting to their House for direction. 


before they could present it to the Upper House. Since which 
time the Convocation have never been suffered to sit, to do 
business.” Chron. Hist. ii. 72. - : 

On this prohibition, a satirist says: 

“ The Convocation gaped, but could not speak,” 

At the meeting of a new Parliament, the Primate with his 
Dean, (who is the Bishop of London,) and other Dignitaries of his 
Province of Canterbury, still repair to St. Paul's. There, as ¥ 
once: witnessed, they are joined by the Civilians from Doctors’ 
Commons.. The liturgy having been read in Latin, they hear a 
Concio ad Clerum. Then, after the Archbishop’s benediction in 
Latin, a procession is formed +o the adjoining Chapter-house, 
The Convocation vote an address to the King, (which, in 1826, 

: deprecated ‘any farther relief to Catholics,) and immediately 
adjourn, sine die——Ep. 
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Hereupon, followed conferences and debates, and 
a variety of reasons were given on both sides. But 
the two Houses could by no means agree; and a 
free conference could not be obtained. The Lords 
were for proceeding in the trial, their own way. 
The Commons not appearing, they at length ac- 
quitted the Earl, and dismissed the impeachment.* 
Hereupon, the Commons addressed his Majesty to 
except the said Earl of Oxford out of his designed 
act of grace. He was accordingly excepted in the 

- Act which passed July 6. 

Mr. Gowan, minister of the English ‘Church at 
Leyden, being here this summer, was desirous to 
kiss the King’s hand, his Majesty being then .at 
Hampton Court. Being an utter stranger there, he 
desired my assistance. I accordingly went with him, 
and applied to Mr. Robeton, his Majesty’s private 
secretary for Hanover, who received us with great 
civility. He, entering into free conversation with 
Mr. Gowan, enquired particularly after the beha- 
viour of the Scottish gentlemen who retired into 
Holland after the late Rebellion in the North was 
over; and I found by what passed, (and was well 
pleased with the discovery,) that those about the 


* “July 1, nem. con. 2, Some drummers of the guards 
were committed to the Marshalsea, for beating a point of war 
before the Earl’s house, and congratulating him on his deliver- 
ance. 8, The Earl took his place in the House.” Chron. Hist. 
ii. 74, See “ Proceedings of the Lords,” iii. 52—73.—Ep. 
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King were distinctly informed of every thing mate- 
rial abroad, as well as at home. 

Mr. Robeton told Mr. Gowan, that if he would 
attend. in the antechamber, he would speak to the 
Lord in waiting, who would not fail of introducing 
him to his Majesty, just as he rose from dinner. As- 
I was waiting in the antechamber, I happened to 
meet Colonel Kane, who freely enquired after my 
business there. I readily told him; adding, that 
I might well enough in my turn, ask what he was 
doing there, at such a distance from his post, at 
Port, Mahon in the Mediterranean, where he was 
Deputy Governor. A 

He told me they had had a very ill Bishop in the Isle 
of Minorca, who filled the people’s heads with fancies, 
and played the soldiers a thousand tricks. They 
had got him removed, and it was his business to 
provide another in his room that, it might be hoped, 
would carry it better. He had found one who, 
though Papist enough, was yet a steady Whig, 
whom he had carried to the Archbishop, at Lam- 
beth, who much approved him. He was now ap- 
plying to the King and Council, for a, recommenda- 
tion to the Emperor, that he might be made Bishop. 

I was for putting all this together, and ‘asked him, 
if it had not an odd sound, for an honest gentleman 
that was a true blue Presbyterian from the North of 
Ireland, to be for making a Popish Bishop in an 

5 Island in the Mediterranean; and, carrying him, in 
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order to it, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Metropolitan of all England, for his Grace’s appro- 
bation, and afterwads applying to King George, the 
head of the Protestant interest, for his recommenda- 
tion to the Emperor of Germany, the head of the 
Popish interest. I asked, if this did not argue the 
times we lived in to be very strange? At which he 
laughed most heartily ; but still told me, he thought 
himself well employed, and doing service to his 
country ; to which I readily agreed. 

We saw the King at dinner, who, remembering 
he had seen me at Court with the Dissenting minis- 


"fers in and® about the City, whispered to a courtier 


eae ian, who'sent one of the yeomen of the guard 

directly to me. He told me it was desired that my 
friend and I would go in, to the side-board and 
drink his Majesty’s health in a glass of old hock ; 
which was a favour wholly unthought of. Dinner 
was no sooner over, than the Lord in waiting in- 
troduced Mr. Gowan to the King, and his desire 
was answered. 
. August 16. Prince Eugene obtained a signal 
victory over the Turkish forces near Belgrade. 

August 30. Died at Hartlebury Castle, Dr. 
William Lloyd, Bishop of Worcester, in the ninety- 
first year.of his age. Dr. Hough, Bishop of Coven- 
try and Litchfield, was translated to Worcester, 
and Dr. Edward Chandler was made Bishop os 
Litchfield and Coventry. - 

Dr. Lloyd was eminent all over Europe, for his 
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peculiar skill in chronology. He had also taken 
much pains in studying the prophecy of Daniel, and 
the Revelation of St. John,* had a very prophetic 
genius, and was peculiarly nice in his calculations 
of the sacred periods, and as to’ the. particular sea- 
sons, when predictions about futurities had been, or 
were to be accomplished.+. 


He very particularly and distinctly foretold the 


* The Bishop “ had also taken much pains in studying,” and 
preserving, for the illumination of posterity, the gossips’ tales of 
‘a warming pan,” &c. in 1688, Speaking of ‘the various re- 
ports, both then and afterwards, spread of this matter,” Burnet 
adds: “of which Bishop Lloyd has a great coliction, most of 
them well attested.” See ‘* Own Time,” i. 754.—Eb. : 

+ Referring, 1698, to the just concluded peace of Carlowitz. 
Burnet says :— 

“ Dr. Lloyd, the present most leaitiod Bishop of Worcester, who 
has now, for above twenty years been studying the Revelations 
with an amazing diligence and exactness, had, long before. this 
year, said, the peace between the Turks and the Papal Christians 
was certainly to be made in 1698. 

* After this, he thinks their time of hurting the Papal Chris- 
tians is at anend. They may, indeed, still do mischief to the 
Muscovites, or persecute their own Christian subjects, but they 
can do no hurt tothe Papalins. He is so posjtive in this, that he 
eonsents that all his scheme shall be laid aside, if the Turk en- 
gages in a new war with them.” See ‘‘ Own Time,” ii. 204, 205. 

How fatal to the Bishop's “scheme,” were the contests be- 
tween ‘‘ the Turkish forces,” and those “ Papal Christians, ” the 
Imperialists, under Whiston’s hero of the Revelation ; (see supra 
p- 250, note,) though the right reverend seer, more adroitly pro- 
vided for an indefinite continuance of “ mischief to the Musco- 
vites.”—Ep. 
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return of the Vaudois of Piedmont, (those venerable 
remains of the primitive Christians) into their own 
country, after they had been for some time excluded . 
from thence, soon after the Revolution compassed 
by King William.** Two young persons belonging 
to that country had spent some time in England, 
‘one of them a minister, and the other a schoolmaster. 
He (as I was informed by themselves) upon their 
taking leave of him, straightly charged them to apply 
to their proper business with great industry and care, 
telling them, that if they lived to the year 1716, they 
might hope to be in a manner able, standing on the 
top of their “nountains, and lifting up their hands, to 
‘warm themselves with the flames of the City of 
Rome, which would then be consumed to ashes. 


* See vol. i. p. 217.—En. 

+ In defiance of modern prophecy, “ the eternal City” is yet 
standing, the favourite attraction of curiosity and taste; even 
though destined to have been “ consumed to ashes,” seventy years 
before the date determined by Bishop Lloyd. The end of the 
world was fixed by the same soi-disant prophet, at 1711: ac- 
cording to the following advertisement : 

“ Rome ruina finalis, Anno Dom. 1666 3 mundique finis, 
sub quadragesimum quintum post annum; or a treatise wherein 
is declared, that, Babylon in the Revelation, is Pontificial 
Rome-; and tle Pope, Antichrist: and that Rome will be utterly 
destroyed, and laid in ashes in the year, 1666. Sold by S. 
Thompson, at the White Horse, in Paul's Church-yard, and John 
Shirley, at the Pelican, in Little Britain.” Mercurius Politicus, 
(1656) No. 319. 

Bishop Lloyd, in his rare endowment of English second sight, ~ 
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It has been also commonly said, that when the 
Frenchified party among us were so bent upon mak- 
ing peace in the reign of Queen Anne, that there 
was no diverting them, he upon his coming to Court, 
freely told them, that their scheme would: not hold; 
nor was it, as things stood, in the power of man to 
make a durable peace in Europe. Let them come to 
an agreement of one or another sort, they might call 
it peace if they would, but it would last but a very 
little while ; and there would be no preventing a new 
war, which would certainly break out, ere long, and 
have very affecting consequences. 

There were great debates in Parliameatt about the 
Bill for vesting the forfeited estates in Great Britain 
and Ireland, in trustees, to be sold for the use of the 
public. This year was also remarkable, among us, 
for the establishment of the Sinking. Fund, for 
paying off the national debts; which sinking fund is 
the surplus of the produce of our customs and 
excises, after the payment of the civil list and the 
interest of the national debt. 

November 2. The Princess of Wales was safely 


ing to Dr. Calamy, as confidently determined "the early destruc- 
tion of Rome, though, as to exact dates, availing himself of a 
reserve which credited his prudence, whatever became of his 
prophecy. See vol.i. pp. 180, 181. 
It is, I think, Calvin, who, somewhere, says, that the scriptural 
predictions were not designed to make prophets ; and that the 
“Revelation, if read without this caution, will either find a man 
mad, or make him so.—Ep. 
VoL. Il. 2c 
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delivered of a Prince at St. James’s, upon which the 
King and their Royal Highnesses were very gene- 
rally complimented. On the 28th the new born 
Prince (who lived but a little while,) was baptized 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury; the King and 
the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Chamberlain, being 
godfathers, and the Duchess of St. Alban’s godmo- 
ther. The solemnity was no sooner over, than the 
Prince of Wales took vecasion to fall out with the 
Duke of Newcastle. His Majesty was so displeased, 
as to order the Prince’s retiring from the Palace at 
St. James’s ;* and there was an unhappy difference 
in the Royal Family, which continued a good while, 
and had many ill effects. It was a great grief and 
trouble to the hearty lovers of the House of Han- ° 
over. An account hereof (dated December 14, N. 8. 
1717,) was by his Majesty’s order transmitted to 
other Courts. 

Nov. 21. Our King met his Parliament. In his 


* This occasioned the retiring of the Prince and Princess to 
Leicester-fields, where they lived very privately, without any 
guards to attend them; such as were about them not being 
allowed to wait of: his Majesty.—C. 

“Decemb:r 24. His Majesty signified his pleasure to the 
Peers and Peeresses of Great Britain and Treland, and to all 
Privy Counsellors; and their wives, that if any of them should 
go to the Court of the Prince and Princess of Wales, they should 
forbear to come into his Majesty's presence.” Chron... Hist, ji. 
79.—Ep. 4 
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speech,* he had this expression: “ I could heartily 
wish that when the common enemies of our religion 
are, by all manner of artifices, endeavouring to un- 
dermine and weaken it, at home and abroad, all 
friends to our present happy establishment, might 
unanimously concur in some proper method for the 
greater strengthening the Protestant interest; of 
which, as the Church of England is unquestionably 
the main support and bulwark, so will she reap the 
principal benefit of every advantange accruing by 
the Union and mutual charity of all Protestants.” 

The Lords, in their address, harmonizing with his 
Majesty, expressed theinselves in this manner: “ We 
have a grateful sense of your Majesty’s concern for 
the Protestant religion, and the Church of England, 
as by law established, which, as it has always been the 
chief of the Prostestant Churches, so can never be 
so well supported, as by strengthening and uniting 
(as far as may be) the Protestant interest.” 

The Commons, in their address, have these words: 
“ As we have the most grateful sense of the tender 
concern which your Majesty has been pleased to 
express for the Protestant religion, apd especially for 


, 

* “Dec. 2. Mr. Shippen, M. P. for Sultash, was sent to the 
Tower, for saying that ‘the second paragraph in the King’s 
speech, seemed rather calculated for the meridian of Germany, 
than Great Britain ;’ and that ‘ it was a great misfortune the King 
was a stranger to our language and constitution.’” Chron. Hist. 
ii. 78.— Ep. 

2c2Q 
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the main support of it, the Church of England as 
by law established; so we ‘are resolved to consider 
of the most effectual methods for strengthening the 
Protestant. interest ip these kingdoms.” 

In December, died Charles Duke of Shrewsbury, 
who, though he was one of the finest gentlemen of 
the age, and had much to do with hoth parties 
among us, yet was not (as things fell out,) much 
affected at last by either of them.* 

About this time the affecting case of James Shep- 
pard, about eighteen years of age, was the common 
subject of conversation. } He was bred at Sarum, 
in Jacobite principles, in which he was more and 
more confirmed after coming to London, where he 
was an apprentice to a coach-painter in Devon- 
shire-street, with whom he had lived about fourteen 
months. From books he had read, and sermons he 
had heard, and the company he had kept, he had 
imbibed a notion that King George had no right to 
the British crown, and became fully persuaded that 
the killing him would be a commendable thing, and 
felt a strong impulse to be the person that should do 
that deed, and so make way for the Pretender. 

The first, discovery of the matter was made by 
himself, who carried a treasonable letter which con- 
tained an account of his villainous design and inten- 
tion to Mr. Leak, a nonjur‘ng clergyman, which, not 

* See supra, p. 294.--Ep. 

+ See “ Annals of King George,” year 4, p. $33, &e.—C. 
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finding him at home, he left for him. Mr. Leak, 
suspecting some trick, on reading the letter threw it 
into the fire. But afterwards he gave information 
. about it to Sir John Fryer, and, according to his 
direction, charged a constable with Sheppard, when 
he called next at his house, and carried him before 
Sir John, who acquainted the Secretary of State 
with the matter, and he was. committed to Newgate. 
In a paper seized in this Sheppard’s trunk, when 
what belonged to him was carefully searched, there 
was this expression: “ How meritorious an action 
will it be to free these nations from an usurpation 
that they have lain under these nine‘tnd-twenty 
years!” This created a general horror and astonish- 
ment. He was tried at the Old Bailey, convicted, 
and condemned,* without discovering any concern ; 
nay, he was sometimes observed to smile in a way 
of derision. He was much resorted to in Newgate; 
and, though oft admonished by the Ordinary, of 
the flagitiousness of his design, yet remained unim- 
pressed, and declared himself very easy in his mind. 
Among others, Mr. Orme, who officiated in a non- 
juring meeting in Aldersgate-street, was often with 
him, and owned himself to the Ordinary to be his 
Father confessor, and in communion with him. 
Sheppard also himself declared, that “he desired 
their prayers only, who were of his own communion.” 
He persisted in his obduracy even to the last, and 


* March 6, 1718. Chron. Hist. ii. 80.—Ep. 
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was attended at Tyburn at the time of his execution® 
by the forementioned Mr. Orme, who was suspécted 
to have penned the speech which the unhappy youth 
delivered to the sheriff, for which he was four days 
after taken into custody of a messenger. As for the 
speech, it was such a collection of detestable and 
treasonable falsehoods and invectives against his 
Majesty’s person and title, that the Government did 
not think fit to allow it to be published. ‘Yet that 
party with great industry, got it clandestinely printed 
and dispersed it about. Orme was kept a consider- 
able time in custody, and frequently examined; but 
nothing appeared that made it thought proper to 
bring him to a trial, and so at length he was set at 
liberty. 

But printed papers of devotion were dispersed 
about the town, said to be composed by Sheppard ; 
and one of them was a strange and unaccountable 
rhapsody, that bore the title of “« A Hymn to the ever 
blessed Trinity ;” and they were much scrambled 
for and valued by that party. The picture of this 
young Jacobite knight-errant was also done in met- 
zotinto, with a paper of the forementioned hymn 
in his hand, representing that to be the common sub- 
ject of his meditations. The Government also was 
much insulted by Dr. Welton, Mr. Hawes,+ Mr. 


* March 17. Chron. Hist.‘ 80.—Enp. } 

t ‘* Who, for twenty-five years, kept a nonjuring conventicle 
in his house over against St. James’s Palace, where-he read the 
Common Prayer, but omitted the namine of his Majesty. He was 
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Bysse,* and others of the clergy, as to whose cases I 
cannot think particularity to be so requisite. 

The quadruple alliance between the Emperor, 
Great Britain, France, and the Dutch, to secure the 
public tranquillity by restraining the military pro- 
jects of Spain, particularly with respect to Italy, en- 
gaged the attendance of all Europe. Our King was 
herein very forward.t There is no reason to ques- 
tion but the common good was intended, but it 
appeared in the sequel not secured by it. 


convicted (April 1718,) of two offences, permitting such conven- 
ticle to be held in his house, and teaching therein, and fined 202. 
for each, Chron. Hist. ii, 83.—€1717. June 19. Several of 
the Scotch clergy being convicted a second time of not pray- 
ing for King George by name, were silenced for three years.” 
Ibid. p. 73. (See supra, p. 164.)—Ep. : 

* “1718, Aug. 21. The Rev. Edward Bysse was convicted at 
the assizes at Wells on four informations, by the Attorney Ge- 
neral; two for seditious sermons at his parish church, and two 
for seditious words against the King and Government. 

“Nov. 27. He was adjudged by the King’s Bench to stand twice 
in the pillory, to be imprisoned four years, and to find sureties for 
his good behaviour during life, and fined 600/,” Ibid. p. 85.-Ep. 

+ To encourage this forwardness the Regent sent over (Aug. ~ 
1717,) L’Abbé Dubois, who had met theeKing at Hanover, 
(supra, p. 370, note.) His Majesty was then residing at Hamp- 
ton Court, where he frequently received the Ambassador, “ qui 
Yamusait par ses contes, et ses historiettes. 

* 1) lui dit, entr’autres choses, que les Anglais avaient la main 
fort légére, et qu’en descendant*de voiture ils lui avaient pris une 
montre d’or et une bourse de cent guinées.” 

For another department of this embassage extraordinary, ‘le 
Regent, dont la générosité n’avait pas de bornes,” had amply pro- 

vided 
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Prince Alexis, son of the projecting Czar of Mus- 
covy, was about this time disinherited by his father, 
and not long after dispatched out of the world.* 

1718. October 9. Died Dr. Richard Cumberland, 
Bishop of Peterborough, author of a learned and 
celebrated work De Legibus Nature.{ He was 
succeeded by Dr. White Kennet, Dean of the same 
church. ; 

Nov. 6. The Prince ‘de. Cellamare, Embassador 
of Spain in France, gave great disturbance at Paris. 
He was put under a guard, his papers seized, and 
he conducted to Spain for attempting to raise a 
rebellion.|| “It was very commonly said that Car- 
dinal Alberoni wrote him a letter directing him that, 


vided. In the suite of the Ambassador were “la meilleurs 
cuisiniers de Paris.” Having ascertained the royal taste, no 
doubt, during the audiences at Hampton Court : 

“Toute Ja finesse de Abbé Dubois était employée & flatter 
Je Roi d’Angleterre et 4 découvrir les choses qui plaisaient le plus 
& sa Majesté Britannique. 

“Il faisait venir, pour ce Prince, des fromages de Cramayel, 
et recevait, réguligrement, “a toutes les postes, les plus belles 
truffes que Brives pouvait fournir. Le Roi les aimait beaucoup, 
et faisit honneur aux présents de l’Ambassadeur. 

“Les présent et galanteries de l’Abbé ne se bornaient pas & 
sa Majesté seule, ils s’étendaient aux maftresses de ce Prince et 
4 leurs femmes.” See “ Vie du Dubois,” pp. 112, 128, 125, 
126, 131.—Ep. 

* Chron. Hist. ji. 80, 84. S&e Mottley’s “ Hist. of Russia,” 
(1744), i. 368—372.—Ep. 

+ Aged 86. Biog. Brit. iv. 564.—Ep. {I hid. p. 5359.—Ep. 

| “ Against the Regent,” Chron. Hist. ii. 86.—Ep, 
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in case he was ordered to depart from Paris on a 
sudden, he should first set fire to all his mines. 

December 11, N.s. Charles XII. King of Sweden, 
by whom the Northern parts had been for a good 
while greatly amused, being set ‘down before Frede: 
rickshal in the kingdom of Denmark, there got his 
death, being wounded in the head by small shot.* 
His removal was a mighty disappointment to Car- 
dinal Alberoni,} that prince having agreed with the 
Spanish court that as soon as he had taken that place 
he would make an invasion upon Britain, while the 
Duke of Ormond made an attempt upon Ireland 
with 8,000 men, from the port of Biscay® 

War was proclaimed by our King George, against 
‘the Spaniards, at the usual place. 

Dec. 13. Earl Stanhope brought into the House 
of Lords a bill for repealing “ part of the Act, of the 


* Voltaire’s account differs. ‘ Une balle, pesant une demi- 
livre, Y’avoit atteint 4 la tempe droite, et avoit fait un trou dans 
le quel on pouvoit enforcer trois doigts ; sa téte étoit renversée 
sur le parapet. 

“ L'instant de sa blessure avoit été celui de sa mort ; “cepen- 
dant il avoit eu la force, en expirant d’une maniere si subite, de 
mettre, par un mouvement natoral, !a main sur la garde de son 
&pée, et étoit encore dans cette attitude.” (See vo}, i. p, 398.) 

“ Ainsi périt & Page de trente-six ans et demi, Charles XII. 
Roi de Suéde, aprés avoir éprouvé: ce quela prosperité ade plus 
grand, et ce que l’adversit¢ a de plus cruel, sans avoir été amolli 
pat lune ni ébranlé un moment’ par l'autre.” Histoire, ii. 179, 


180,— Eb. 
+ “Universal Curate of the whole Spanish monarchy.” See 


“Tracts by Trenchard and Gordon,” (1751) i. 119.—Ep. 
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tenth year of her late Majesty, entitled «An Act for 
preserving the Protestant Religion by better securing 
the Church. of England, and against occasional Con- 
formity ;’ as also of the Act of the twelfth of her 
late Majesty’s reign, ‘to prevent the growth of 
Schism,* and of some clauses in the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts.” 

When the Bill was read, Lord Stanhope “ moved 
that it be read a second time.” He “ was seconded 
by the Earls of Sunderland, Stamford,” &c., but 
opposed by others with great warmth and vehe- 
mence. His Lordship “endeavoured to show the 
equity, reaSonableness, and advantage of restoring 
Dissenters to their natural rights, and of easing 
them of stigmatizing and oppressive laws, made 
against them in turbulent times, and obtained by 
indirect methods, for no reason than because they 
ever showed their zealous and firm adherence to the 
. Revolution and Protestant succession : urging that. 

this desirable union of all true Protestants, as it * 

would certainly strengthen the Protestant interest, 

80 it would rather be an advantage than any preju- 

dice to the Church of England by law established. 

It had a second reading, and, after close debates,} it 

passed the House,t and was sett to the Commons. 

* See supra, pp. 243-245, 298, 294,—Ep. 

t * Dec. 18,19. The question, whether the Bill be commit-. 

ted was carried by eighty-six against sixty-eight.” See “ Pro- 

ceedings of the Lords,” iii. 110.—Ep. m 
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It was there also debated and. canvassed, as it had 
been among the Lords. Many were against com- 
mitting the bill, in order to a second reading ; (Mr. 
Robert Walpole and his brother were among them :) 
but it was at length committed, read a third time, 
and passed.* 

When his Majesty closed the session,t he ex- 
pressed himself in these words: “ There being’ no- 
thing more desirable at all times than a firm union 
between Protestants, I reflect with satisfaction upon 
the law you have passed this session, which will, I 
hope, prove effectual for that purpose. As it is a 
signal instance of moderation and indulgence in our 
Established Church, so I hope it will beget such a 
return of gratitude from all dissenting Protestants, 
as will greatly tend to her honour and security, both 
which I shall ever have near at heart.” In the 
same speech, he signified to his Parliament that 
Spain had, at last, acknowledged the ‘Pretender: 
We had advice, soon after, that the Spaniards wete 
making preparations at Cadiz, against Britain. 

In the course of the year (1718) I published “A 
Letter to Mr, Archdeacon Echard, ypon occasion of 
his History of England, wherein the true principles of 
the Revolution are defended, the Whigs and Dissen- 
ters vindicated, several persons of distinction cleared, 


2 

* “The Royal Assent was given, Feb. 18, 1719.”—Chrox. 
> Hist. ii. 88.—Epb. 

+ April 18,1719, bid. pp. 89-91.—Ep. 
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from aspersion, and a number of historical passages 
rectified.” This tract,* for which I had the thanks 
of a number of persons of rank and quality, drew 
forth two very angry and waspish pamphlets. 

One was entitled “A Letter to Dr. Calamy, in 
vindication of Mr, Archdeacon Echard’s History of 
England, wherein it is proved that the Doctor's’ 
grandfather was an incendiary, and that the Doctor 
is notoriously guilty of the same faults with which 
he charges the Reverend historian.” The other is 
entitled “ An Answer to Dr. Edmund Calamy’s Let- 
ter to Mr. Archdeacon Echard, upon occasion of his 
History of “England; wherein the truths delivered: 
by that author are defended, loyalty and the Church 
of England vindicated, several persons fairly repre- 
sented, and a number of wilful mistakes rectified.” 

These pamphlets (that had one and the same 
malignant spirit running through them) were so 
invenomed, that I could not perceive my attempting 
to reply to either could answer any end; nor did 
any of my friends advise it. But the Archdeacon 
(as I was informed by several) was nettled, and 
went about frpm coffee-house to coffee-house in- 
quiring of, a variety of gentlemen into whose 
company he happened to fall, whether they knew 
Dr. Calamy, with whom he discovered a great de- 
sire of having some free,conversation. Many de- 
clared they had no personal knowledge of me, while 

* Dated “ Westminter, Oct. 20, 1718, the day of the Coro- 
nation of King George.’ —Fp. 
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others owned they had; but thinking our conver- 
sation was not likely to answer any valuable end, 
discovered a backwardness towards bringing us 
together. 

At length, meeting with Mr. Samuel Haliday, 
(then about this city, but afterwards pastor of a 
Dissenting congregation in Belfast) and putting the 
same question, and making the same motion to:him, 
he both owned that he knew me well, and undertook 
to bring about an interview. At his ‘request, who 
left it to me to fix time and place for that purpose, 
we agreed as to both, and met accordingly. Richard 
Ellys, Esq. came with me, and Mr. Hcliday with 
the Archdeacon. We met at a coffee-house, and 
from thence adjourned to a glass of wine. 

The Archdeacon complimented Mr. Ellys greatly, 
when he knew who he was, and among other things, 
told him that his father, Sir William, was one of the 
most generous English gentlemen he ever knew,.and 
one of the best friends he had ever met with; and 
intimated that he thought it a-great happiness that 
he should this way have an opportunity of being 
acquainted with so worthy a gentleman as his son | 
and heir. J asked him, upon our removal from the 
coffee-house to the tavern, whether he was free that 
Mr. Ellys should go with us, and hear our conver- 
sation. To which he replied that he was for it by 
all means, and should count it a great happiness. 

We soon entered into free conversation. I told 
him I heard he had been making great inquiries 
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after me, and searching for one. to introduce him, 
for which I could not see any occasion; for that, if 
he had done me. the favour of a visit, I should have- 
been glad_to see him ; and that, in my opinion, men 
of letters should nbt be shy of each other. He told 
“me, that he was therefore the more desirous to see 
me, because my letter having done him much mischief, 
he thought that I myself was the fittest person to make 
complaints to. I told him I was far from intending 
him any mischief by my letter, which was wholly 

~ designed for the service of truth, and the preventing 
mistakes in those that should come’ after us; nor 
could I discern why he should count this any da- 
mage to him. 

He told me he could abundantly make his words 
good, and alleged for proof, that whereas his circum- 
stances were but strait, and his family expenses large, 
he was running behindhand in the world, notwith- 
standing the little preferment he had obtained ; and 
had no other way to relieve himself, but by such 
presents as he received from wealthy persons, upon 
his presenting them with such writings as he pub- 
lished.. He added, that this History had cost him a 
great deal, of pains, and having therein done his 
best, he.was in hope of some considerable returns, 
by gifts that he might receive; that he came to town 
big with expectations of sharing in the bounty of ~ 
some of his chief friends, many of whom gave him 
but cold treatment, which he found reason to ascribe 
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to my letter, which he therefore thought Re upon 
good’ grounds, took .unkindty. 

I desired him to mention some of these, his chief 
friends, by whom he was disappointed. The first he 
named was Sir Joseph Jekyl, Master of the Rolls, 
by whom he used to be treated. very generously, and 
he expected now an handsome present from: him,-but 
he received him with great indifference, which he 
could not but take notice of; and was so free as to i 
inquire the reason, and had this for a return, that 
he had seen and read “the Letter to Mr. Archdea- 
con Echard ;” and he intimated that he had been 
told the same by several others. ° 

I could not help pitying the poor gentleman for 
his weakness, in making this discovery, and indeed 
in the whole of his discourse, upon a variety of sub- 
jects, (Cromwell’s contract with the Devil,* was-riet 


* “You tell us,” says Dr. Calamy, “a long, and very 
incredible story, (ii. 712,) about Cromwell's conference and’ con- 
tract with the Devil, on the very morning of the memorable day 
of the fight at Worcester. I think verily you might as well 
have given us an account of Dr. Faustus or the Lancashire 
witches.” Letter, p. 21. 

“The dialogue between Cromwell and theeDevil, and of Oli- 
ver’s selling his soul to Satan, for the battle of Worcester, this 
miserable tale, which would not bear telling to children and ser~ 
’ vants about a Christmas fire, without some humour and grimace, 
is related in the most solemn, serious manner, and Mr. Echard 
is not at all ashamed of it. Instead of retracting it, he lets it 
stand (p. 691) in his second edition. 
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forgotten) which we talked on while we were to- 
gether." Among other things, we discoursed with 
great freedom about the Popish Plot, which he re- 
presented as a mere sham that had not the least foun- 
dation.* I inquired into his grounds. . He told me, 
he could with assurance certify me, that several as . 
wise men as any in the nation, and that had as good 
an opportunity of searching into matters as any men - 
could desire, had given it him as their settled judg- 
ment that that affair had nothing of truth in it from 
top to bottom. I desired him to tell me the names 
of some of these. 

He begarf with Sir William Ellys, whose wisdom 
he applauded, who had delivered this to him as his 
sense, many and many a time. Upon this, I deli- 
vered him over to his son that was present, who 
talked to him with great frankness and openness, 
blamed him for not distinguishing between some 
mistakes that might have been committed in the 


as King Charles the Second’s, besides their being, most, veterans, 
against raw and undisciplined men. It was a sad bargain, there- 
fore, to damn himself for a victory, when he had three to one, of 
his side.” See ‘QCritical Hist. of England,” (1726) pp. 147, 
225.—Ep. 

* For this ensured representation, now the “mere sham” has 
been so well ascertained, (see vol. i. p. 82, note) the Archdeacon - 
must appear to great advantage, especially if compared with those 
easy believers, Dr. Calamy, and his Nonconformist contempora- 
ries. Too many of these were credulous of any calumny, which 
might justify the restraint, or proscription of Catholics, and thus 
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management of that affair, and representing the 
whole as a forgery; and charged him with great 
imprudence in exposing persons by publishing private 
conversation, in which he was often guilty of gross 
mistakes, &c. The ArchdeAcon “appeared not a little 
mortified. However, he put into my hands a letter, 
with which he came provided, which he desired me 
¢ to read at my leisure. 

This letter has a pretty odd mixture in it. He 
visited me afterwards divers times, and we had free 
discourse upon a variety of subjects. I found he 
would fain be thought to mean well; but seemed to 


me to have the least knowledge of the World of any . - 


man IJ ever knew, that made so much noise in it. 

About the same time, sad heafs arose among 
the Dissenters, who no sooner had that relief from. 
the Government, which they had expected and 
waited for with some impatience, than they fell 'to 
pieces, and where thereby riot a little exposed and 
weakened. They might, indeed, have learnt suffi- 
ciently from their past experience, the mischief of 
quarrels and brangles, for which they had so much 
smarted. Had they now been duly cautious and 
well advised, they might easily have perceived that ‘ 
was atime to have come to a closer union among 
themselves; and no season more proper. 

The thoughts of several were working that way, 
and some previous steps had been taken. But jea- 
“lousies and animosities arising, they broke into two 

vol. U. ; 2D- 
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parties, with as much eagerness, as if they had been 
bent on the overthrow of each other, as the greatest 


happiness they could have hopes of reaching. Many’ 


were surprised at their heats, which were grossly 
imprudent, and very much owing to the agency of 
certain gentlemen, on both sides, by whom the 
ministers among the Dissenters were but too much 
influenced, though many were not aware of it till 
afterwards; nor did those gentlemen themselves, I 
believe, foresee what consequences would follow, 
upon the measures they. pursued. 

The state of the case was this. ‘There were some 


ry 


members of the Commons who.had deserted the 


worshipping assemblies of the Dissenters which they 
formerly frequented, and who, in the foregoing reign 
(when, if they had really been disposed to it, they 
‘might have done them some service) not only trifled 
with them, but had been charged with betraying them 
and their interest, notwithstanding their pretences 
of a remaining friendship for them. These persons 


seemed inclined now, as the repealing Act went. 


forward, to oppose the very first thing attempted in 
their favour, ina Parliamentary way, after the ac- 
cession of King George. Or, if they did not make 
a downright oppesition, they at least bespattered, 
and by a-side wind blasted them, and endeavoured 
to clog the Bill depending, by moving for the adding 
to it a sort of test, in relation to the doctrine of the 


‘Holy Trinity, as to which the body of the Dissenters” 
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were (unkindly and without any just ground) repre- 
sented as wavering and unsettled. 

Mr. Peirce,-of Exeter,* (but a single man, though 
in- good repute) was particularly mentioned as an 
erroneous person that had a considerable. influence 
upon others. Perhaps two or three more might 
have been singled out, that were in his notions. 
, They declared, they thought it highly. expedient, 
-in order to securing soundness in the faith, in F 
this capital article of religion, amongst those that 
should have any benefit by ‘this Bill, whether there 
were any particular grounds to suspect them, or 
not. 

This motion was thought very unreasonable by 
some, and not a little resented. ,It particularly 
raised the indignation of.a certain gentleman} who, 
not only continued. all along. to worship. God» in: 
public with the Dissenters, but had interested. bim~ 
self much in their affairs, and done them. good 
service, by application, upon occasion, to persons. of 
eminence and distinction, on their behalf, and had 
had. a good hand in forwarding this very Bill, until it 
passed into an Act. Perhaps also, this gentleman, 
himself, might, in some respects, have overdone the 
matter, not only by his taking more upon him than 
was thought well of, in the private committee of the 


* The fifth volume of “ Annal$ of George I.” is dedicated to 
him.—C. See “ Shute,” infra, p. 414.—Ep. 
t See supra, pp. 262-265.—Ep. 
2pnd2 
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Dissenters, but also in teazing persons of rank and 
distinction in their favour, and been more positive in 
his demands on their behalf, from Ministers of State, 
than they well knew how to bear. This might 
heighten the opposition made in this case, and cause 
it to be attended with the more warmth. 

However, he was fully of opinion that he and his 
friends, to whom he declared himself a firm adhe- 
_ fent, had been too serviceable to the public to be ” 
neglected, when he with vehemence opposed a test 
of this sort, which the gentlemen above-mentioned 
moved for with earnestness. And, having a par- 
ticular frietdship for Mr. Peirce, he resolved to 
bestir himself in his favour, not only among the 
Dissenting ministers, but also among the gentlemen 
that were their adherents, in order to the saving 
him from the storm that threatened him at Exeter, 
which he seemed to look upon as his main concern, 
as soon as the motion for such a doctrinal test 
among the Dissenters was outvoted, in the House of 
Commons.* 

As to Mr. Peirce, of whom somewhat has been 
said before (under An. 1713,) no man could be more 
courted by any people, than he was to settle in that 
city : nor could any man be more beloved by those 


*« Feb. 18,1718, 19, It was proposed, that persons who came 
to qualify themselves for an office, should acknowledge the Holy 
Scriptures to be of divine inspiration, and their faith in the Holy 
Trinity. But this was rejected, as too great a restraint upon, 
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among whom he laboured, than he was for a good 
while.. But at length, (influenced by some, willing 
to show their particular zeal for orthodoxy) .they 
began to suspect that he was not sound in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and as to the union of Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost in one: Deity. He was not 
willing to give them satisfaction as to his orthodoxy, 
in the way in which they desired it, nor to declare 
some things to be truths and errors, that the ‘leading . 
men among them took to be such. Hence arose ‘a 
great uneasiness, which some standers by increased, 
either through weakness or design, instead of taking 
pains to abate or lessen it. Hence, al€o, arose jea- 
lousies, debates and contests, which set ministers 
and people in those parts together by the ears. 
Letters drawn up with great warmth and keembess 
came from thence to London.* 

The differences about the Trinity, in Exeter, 
were brought into the Assembly of. Ministers, in 
that city,t which, according to course, met in Sep- 
tember this year. They, after great debates, pretty . 
generally gave it as their sense, that there was but 
one God,{ and that the Father, the, Word, and the 
Holy Ghost is that one God. But the, contention 

“ See “a plain and faithful Narrative of the Differences 
among the Dissenters at Exeter, relating to the Doctrine of the ' 
ever blessed Trinity, so far as.gave concern to some London 
Ministers.” —C. 


+ See “ Monthly Repos.” (1810) iv. 251-253; xii. $85, 523. 
. 580; xvi. 199. —Ep. 
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afterwards rather increased than abated. Had the 
Dissenters of Exeter hereupon agreed to a general 
meeting, and taken care to have all summoned that 
used to give their votes in the election of ministers, 
for the several worshipping assemblies among them, 
and freely and fairly put it to the vote of all in 
common, whether or not Mr. Peirce should not upon 
the account of the unsuitableness and disagreeable- 
- ness of his notions to a majority of them, have been 
desired to have removed to some other place, where 
.the sentiments, that he now appeared to entertain, 
qight be more agreeable, and so carried jt against 
him, neither"would there have been so much reason 
to charge the active managers with proceeding un- 
suitably to their own avowed principles, nor would 
he himself have -had so much reason for objecting 
against their excluding him, as in the way they 
took, of confining the consideration of matters of 
the last importance to a committee, not chosen by 
the whole body for that purpose. Many writings, 
hereupon, swarmed from the press.* 


* Mr. Peirce published “ the State of their case at Exeter.” 
In answer came Cut “An Account of the Reasons why many 
citizens of Exeter have withdrawn from the ministry of Mr, 
Joseph Hallett, and Mr. James Peirce.” Mr. Peirce wrote “ A 
Defence of the Case in angwer to the gentlemen’s Reasons,” 
This was followed with “A Defence of the Account,” and “ A 
Justification of the Case, in answer to that Defence.” 

As to Doctrinals, there was published, “ A Letter to a Dis-. 
senter in Exeter, occasioned by the late heats in those parts, « 
upon some difference of sentiments among the Brethren.” Upon 
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The committee at Exeter, in concert with some 
ministers in that neighbourhood, wrote to several 
ministers in London, desiring advice. Answers 
were returned ; some more mild, others more warm. 
Mr. Peirce also wrote to somes that he thought he 
had an interest in, requesting their help to compose 
matters at Exeter. When this correspondence had. 
been carried on for some time, and been. cansidered 
in the London Committee’ it. was pretty generally 
agreed to lay, the matter before the whole body of 
the Dissenting Ministers in and about London ; that 
so what was done might have the more weight. 

Two different views might easily be discerned 

-among the two parties that were to meet upon this 
occasion. Each aimed at appearing as large and 
considerable as they were able. “Yet both depending 
on their own strength, concurred in publicly-debat- 
ing about the matters under consideration. This, I, 
must acknowledge, I from the first declared against, 
for fear of a rupture, which I thought might be fore- 
seen without much difficulty. 


which some remarks were made, in “ A calm Defence of the 
Deity of Jesus Christ,” by Mr. John Mgore, of Tiverton. 
Some time after was added, ‘ The calm Defence of the Deity of 
Jesus Christ continued and maintained against the Reasonings 
and Exceptions of the author of a Letter to a Dissenter at 
Exeter, being a Reply to his plain Christianity defended, 3d and 
4th Parts,” by the same authos; ‘The Innocent vindicated,” 
an answer to Mr. Tregosse’s arguments: “A Discourse of the 
Doctrine of the ever blessed ‘'rinity,” by Mr. Eveleigh: “ Arius 
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_- When the Body met, one party was full of zeal 
for certain “ Advices,” in order to the preventing a 
breach at Exeter, or other parts, about such matters 
as those that were now debated. The other party: . 
was as zealous to tHe full, for declaring their ortho- 
doxy upon the doctrine of the Trinity, that so they 
might clear up their reputation (which, by the way, 
no one had any reason to call in question) and ap- 
pear the fitter to give advice to others. Not being 
able to agree in this, they sadly squabbled. ‘This 
was followed with many other differences. 

At the ‘very beginning of the heat in this case, 
complaint was made. in print to Dr. Hoadly, the 
hishop of Bangor,* who was, evidently, a party un-: ’ 
concerned. The attempting to bring him into it, 
or appeal to him about it, was, for that reason, 
thought by many a step preposterous and improper. 
They could not imagine what his Lordship had to do 
with them, any more than his neighbours, when he 
had not (at that time at least) discovered any great 
regard to them.t 

However, in the Letter published on this subject, 


* 1719. Aprile Great divisions among the Dissenting teach- 
ers; one part being for imposing a test of their belief of the Tri- 
nity. The othérs declare-it not necessary to profess their belief 
of the Trinity in any other words than are found in the New Tes- 
tament, and that the framing and imposing. of creeds was mere 
popery. These were the majority, and pretended to cite Dr. 
Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor, as favouring this opinion.” Chron. . 
Hist. ii, 91—Ep. 

+ Yet see supra, pp. 377, 378,—Ep. 
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the Dissenters are freely charged with narrowness of 
principle, and an uncharitable spirit; and, whatever 
might be said to the prudence and seasonableness of 
the letter, or the truth of the charge brought, the 
writer discovered an acrimony that was far from be- 
ing thought becoming. Some time after, followed 
“ A Letter of Advice to the Dissenters,” apprehended 
by several, to be drawn up by the same hand. 

Warm complaints were made of the subscribing 
Ministers as betraying their principles, and of those 
non-subscribing as not sufficiently zealous for truth; ° 
and of particular persons among both, as too free 
in their censures and invectives. Warm complaints 
were also made of the gentlemen concerned in the 
distribution of Lord Wharton’s* charity to poor Dis- 
senting Ministers. They were “said to pursue. the 
motion made.in Parliament, for a discriminating test . 
by a positive determination, that no non-subscriber, 
however otherwise qualified, should have any share 
in that charity. Such as said the least, bid the fair> 
est for being the most easy. : 

The flame flew from Exeter to London, even when 
the “Advices” to be sent thither from hegce were under 
consideration. Those “ Advices” had been canvass- 
ed in private consultations and debates, and were at 
length considered in some meetings of elder ministers 
and young candidates, together, of the three deno- 
minations, at Salter’s Hall. , 


. 


* Philip, to whom Cotton Mather dedicated his “ Life of 
Eliot,” (third edition, 1694,) as to ‘a no less noble than aged 
patron of learning and virtue.” 
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It so fell out, that, when they met, they could not 
agree whether they should first give their advice, and 
then prove and clear their orthodoxy ; or first mani- 
fest their orthodoxy, and then give advice. Sup- 
posing a subscription requisite and proper, it was 
queried by some with warmth and earnestness, whe- 
ther it was not sufficient, to be made to the words 
and expressions of Scripture, or whether needful to 
be made to some human form. At last, they divi- 
‘ded into Subscribers and Non-subscribers,* and both 
sent “ Advices” to Exeter, though of a different 
nature. 

The Letter sent:to. Exeter with the Advices,” by 
the Non-subscribers, was dated March 17, and signed 
by Dr. Joshua Oldfield, in the name of the majo- | 
rity at the first and most remarkable division.t It 
came too late to prevent the breach. For, two 
days before the date, viz. on March 15,t Mr. Peirce 
had preached a sermon upon “ The Evil and Cure 
of Divisions,” in his new Meeting at Exeter, and 
he afterwards printed it. “The Advices for peace,” 


* See Monthly Repos.” (1816) xi. 411, 412.- Ep. 

+ See“ An avthentic account of several things, done and 
agreed upon, Pa) the Dissenting Ministers, lately assembled at 
Salter’s Hall.” (1719) pp. 183-16. 

These “ non-subscribers,” say “ we utterly disown the Arian 
doctrine, and sincerely believe the doctrine of the blessed Tri- 
-nity, and the proper Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Ibid, 
p. 15.—Eb. A 

$.“1718,19. Being the first Lord’s Day after the ejectment 
of the Ministers.” See Peirte’s Sermuns, (1728) p. 114,—-Ep. 
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sent to Exeter, to both parties by the Subscribers, — 
were not dispatched till April 7.* 

The Meeting at Salter’s Hall, in which the ques- 
tion was proposed, whether in the advices that were 
under consideration for Exeter, there should be any 
particular declaration of their faith in the Holy Tri- 
nity, was February 24, (1719) when it was carried 
in the negative by four votes. The actual subscrip- 
tidn upon a new division, that was managed with no 
small indecency, was on March 3, following. These 
things which fell out at the time when the United 
became the divided ministers, then made a great 
noise, and the particulars were in the motiths of every 
one. 

_ As to myself, I distinctly foregaw the quarrel, and 
“ifs consequences; and before it rose to a height, 
took up a resdlution to have no hand in it.¢ I was, 


* They may beseen in “ The true relation of some proceedings 
at Salter’s Hall, by those ministers who signed the first‘article 
of the Church of England; and the answer to the fifth and sixth 
questions in the Assembly's Catechism ; together with the answer 
returned by the Exeter gentlemen.”-—Ep. 

+ Dr. Kippis, who had a sight of the author’s MS. by favour 
of his family, remarks on thie passage, thae ® Dr. Calamy lost 
some credit by not being one ofthe seventy-three gninisters, who 
carried it against sixty-nine, for the Bible, in opposition to 
homan formularies.” Biog. Brit. iii. 144. 

Yet, Dr. Calamy might have a reason against interference, of 
which his biographer could scarcely be aware; as it does not 

sappear in his MS. : 

“The Act for exempting their Majesties’ subjects, dissenting 
from the Church of England from the penalties of certain laws,” 

received 
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indeed, at one private meeting, upon occasion of an 
answer to a letter from Exeter, directed to me in 


received the Royal Assent, May 24, 1689. It is commonly 
called ‘ The Toleration’ Act,” though incorrectly described by * 
Dr. Calamy, as “ The Act for liberty of conscience.” Abridgment, 
p. 444, : ‘ 

This Act, indeed, proposed to afford “some ease to scrupu- 
lous consciences.” Yet it left, exposed to all former penalties, 
and indeed marked out for criminal prosecution, “ any preacher 
or teacher,” who had not “ subscribed” the Thirty-nine Articles 
“except the 84th, 35th, and 36th, and those words of the 20th, 
“the Church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, and au- 
thority in controversies of faith.” This subscription was com- 
muted in 1779,%for a declaration .of belief in the Bible. ; 

It is now ascertained by his own admission, though, probably, 
it had been known to very few of his contemporaries, that our 
author had never qualified, according to the general practice, 
under the Act. Mr. John Fox, (first quoted, supra, p. 312, note) 
a student for the Dissenting Ministry, thus speaks of his intro- 
duction to Dr. Calamy, in 1713, on his “ journey into the West 
of England,” (supra, p. 262.) : 

_ “ The Doctor received me with great civility, and made me 
several offers of his friendship and assistance when I should come 
to town. But the chief good he did me, was in making me easy 
about subscribing the articles. He had been told of my objec- 
tions, and the difftcalty I Jay under. Upon which he took the 
first opportunity, when I was alone with him, to tell me, that I 
need not trouble myself on that head, for, if ‘I could keep myself 
to myself,’ (that was his expression) there was no occasion of sub- 
scribing them at all. None would ever suspect an omission, in 
such a case as this, or think of efamining about it. He said it was 
his own case. He had never taken them, and was never sus- . 
pected, and he trusted me with this, that 'T might keep his seeret 
as well as my own.” See “ Monthly Repos.” (1821) xvi. 135. 
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conjunction with four other brethren, to which an- 
swer I was the freer to set my name, because in the 
close of it my real sense was expressed ;* viz. that 
we by meddling in their contest, : should be in danger 
to ‘do hurt instead of good.” I was so fearful of 
that, from what I at that time observed, that I de- 
termined to engage no farther. : 

Most earnestly was I pressed by those that were 
afterwards the Non-subscribers, to give them my 
company, and join in with them. And, but the very’ 
day before the grand meeting at Salter’s Hall, when 
the division was actually made, I was as earnestly 
importuned by a letter signed by Mr. Jeremy Smith, 
Mr. William Tong, Mr. Benjamin Robinson, and 
Mr. Thomas Reynolds,{ to be af thg meeting on:the 
day following, and (as they expressed it) “help 


Dr. Calamy, in 1719, could scarcely have-been prepared to 
unite with “ the subscribers,” one of whose tests was. a sub- 
scription to the first of the Thirty-nine Articles.. At the same 
time, had he joined the “ non-subscribers,” their opponents 
might have been roused to investigation, and his “secret” no 
longer kept. Thus he was, probably, incapable of securing the 
“credit,” of which his biographer regrets ki® loss, and an in- 
flexible “‘ resolution to have no hand in the quarrel,” was, rebus 
sic stantibus, the only alternative-—Ep. 

* See “ A plain and faithful Narrative of the Differences 
among the Dissenters at Exeter, relating to the Doctrine of the 
ever blessed Trinity, so far as they gave concern to some Lon- 

don Ministers.” pp. 24-26.—C. 
+ “ Accounted the principal leaders on one side in this dis- 
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to prevent Mr.: Barrington Shute’s endeavour to 
break the body of ministers to pieces.” “But I sent 
them word that I was for following the advice of 
Solomon, in “ leaving off contention, before it was 
meddled with ;” and was very apprehensive that the 
number of those that were designed to meet together 
on the present occasion, especially at a time when 
the spirits of so many were plainly exasperated, 
would in the event make matters worse, and rather 
increase the flame than abate or extinguish it. There- 
fore, they must excuse me. 

_ Afterwards, in the evening of the same day, they 
sent to me ‘worthy Mr. Chalmers, Principal of the. 
Old College in Aberdeen, in North Britain, (who hap-' 
pening to be then in town, was under a very great 
concern to observe wl at posture things were in at 
that time among us) wio strennously anfted with me 
about being present at the Meeting intended. He 
told me, with great frankness, he could not see how 
I could satisfy my conscience as things then stood, 
to forbear making my appearance, and declaring for 
the true eternal divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
(which he wags satisfied I as firmly believed as any 
man whatever,) when it was under debate. 

I told him, that, aS for the true eternal divinity 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, I was very ready to declare 
for it, at that time or any other, and durst not in 
conscience be at all backward to it. But I could 
upon good grounds assure him, that was not the 
point in question among those that were to meet to- 
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gether on the day following; that certain gentlemen 
behind the curtain had so influenced their respective 
friends, for two different ways and methods .to which 
they severally inclined, that as they appeared dis- 
posed, a fierce contention and “a shameful breach 
was in my apprehension unavoidable. 

He told me, that in his apprehension, I sight for 
that reason the rather to be at the Meeting designed, 
that I might do what lay fn my power to .prevent 
the rising mischief. .Withal, he was pleased to sig- 
nify his hope that, if I was but present, I might have 
some influence. To which I made answer that, if I 
could discern any reason to imagine, that my being 
there would either do good or prevent. mischief, I 
‘should not fail. But I told him withal, that having. 
turned the matter over and over So my thoughts;,,the.. 
only way that I could pitch upon for either, was, by; 
means of a flying squadron, to be ready to join in;,. 
either with one side or the other, as, occasion should ; 
serve, in order to the keeping of peace, and prevent- 
ing ‘a shameful rupture. But that, though I. had - 
privately made an essay for somewhat of that nature, 
yet I could not find that, as matters stopd, there was 
any rational prospect of bringing such a design to 
bear, for want of weight, resolution, or “number of 
the persons of whom such a squadron could be sup- 
posed to be made up. Therefore, I thought it my 
duty, out of prudence, to forbear meddling, unless I 
could do it to some better purpose than I could dis- 
cern to be in any way likely. 
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He was with me again on the morning of the day 
appointed for the grand meeting, and then urged me 
with fresh importunity to attend it ; with an insinu- - 
ation that, if I absented from my brethren upon this 
occasion, he was apprehensive my orthodoxy might 
.be afterwards called in question by some, which, he 
said, he was troubled at the thoughts of, because it 

-might affect my future usefulness. I told him that 

_ Was a consideration that little moved me, because 
I could defy any man to touch my reputation upon 
that head. I added, that being in a course of ser- 
mons on the Trinity, in the Tuesday’s lecture at Sal- 
ter’s Hall, §. should there have a fair opportunity of 
clearing myself, if any should take the liberty to cast 
any reflections., And, whereas, I could easily foresee 
sere would’ be great heat, and miserable quarrel- 
ing in the public meeting, it would be an advan- 
tage to me afterwards, to be able to say, I had not 
the least concern in the difference. 

When the meeting at Salter’s Hall was over, at 
which Mr. Chalmers was present, seeing and hear- 
ing what was done and said, and I saw him 
next, he freely declared, that he entirely -knocked 
under, and was convinced most fully that I was 
in the right, and he in the wrong; and that, as 
he never saw nor heard of such strange ‘conduct 
and management before, so he was heartily glad I / 
was not there. By my absence then, I kept myself - 
out of their squabbles and brangles afterwards. 
And, though I read what-was published on both 
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sides, and that. sometimes, with no small. concern 
and trouble, yet. I.fell not entirely in, either. with the 
Subscribers dr Non-subscribers, but respected ‘and 
kept up my correspondence with both, and: received 
civilities from each. 

As to the grand matter which they contended 
about, I was entirely of the mind of the:celebrated 
Mr. Chillingworth, who closes his preface to. “ ‘The 
Religion of Protestants a “safe way ‘to Salvation,” 
with these memorable words: “ Let all men believe 
the Scripture, and that only, and endeavour to be- 
lieve it in the true sense, and require no more of 
‘others; and they shall find this not ory a better, 
but the only means to suppress heresy, and restore 
unity. For, he that believes the Scripture sincerely, 
and endeavours to believe it in the true sense, .cap+ 
not possibly be an heretic. And if no'more than this 
were required of any man to make him capable of 
the Church’s communion, then all men so qualified, 
though they were different in opinion, yet, notwith- 
standing any such difference, must be oF necessity one 
in communion.” 

The division heing once formed, the Subscribers 

very warmly justified their proceedings, not without 
” insinuations how much they were in ‘the wrong 
that did not do as they. The Non-subscribers as 
warmly justified their keeping from Subscribing, the 
attempting and introducing of which they repre- 
‘sented as an innovation and imposition, and a running 
counter to their own avowed principles. The two 
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parties fell heartily together by the ears, and filled the 

whole city with their noise and clamour, and little 

stories were fetched and carried about, to the ins 

flaming matters, day after day. In the mean time, 

_among the standers-by, some greatly rejoiced at their 

exposing themselves so wretchedly. Others as hear- 

tily mourned and grieved in secret, at their bitter . 

: animosity and contention; and religion sadly suf- 

fered from their invectives against each other. 

They first fought with angry advertisements, 
and began to squabble in the newspapers. “ The 
Whitehall Evening Post,” “ Mist’s Journal, ” and the 

. “Flying Pos,” were made use of to convey the report 
of their contentions to all parts of city and coun- 
try. . Though those.papers might perhaps for a little 
while sell the better upon that account; yet were 
facts therein, so very differently represented, that 
people were, generally, rather amazed and con- 
founded than satisfied. Therefore they came next 
to pamphlets, which were ponred forth from the 
press in abundance.* . ” : Bye age 

* An account was given of the proceedings of the Ministers 
in “ A Letter to Dpctor Gale.” Then came “ The Noble Stand,” 
in three parts, written by Mr. Wilcox. Mr. Thomas Bradbury 
wrote “an Answer to some Reproaches,” &c. and was answered. * 
by a Layman. He also wrote “ A Letter to John Barrington 
Shute, Esq.”. Then was published, “‘ An Appeal to the Dissenting 
Ministers, occasioned by the bekaviour of Mr. Thomas Bradbury.” 

There followed “ An Impartial State of the late differences. 
among the Dissenting Ministers at Salter’s Hall ;” “A true 
Relation of some Proceedings at Salter’s Hall.” ‘« Animadver- 
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‘ 1719, March 10. King George, in- his speech to 
his two Heases, declared that he had received. ‘re- 


sions on the true’ Relation;” and “A Letter toa Subscribing 
Ministet--in: defence. of those Animadversions ;” by’ Mr. James 
Peiree... “An authentic Account of Several things done ‘and 
agreed upon by the Dissenting Ministers lately assembled at 
Salter’s Hall.” “A Vindication of the Subscribing Ministers, in 
Answer to a late paper, entitled An Authentic Account,” &e. 
“A Reply to the Subscribing Mipisters’ “Réasons in their Vinai- 
cation, in two parts, by a Committee of the Non-subscribérs.” 
“-Avsober Defence of the Reverend Ministers, who by a Sub- . 
scription have Jately declared their -Faith in the Doctrine of the 
Trinity; in.an humble address to the Reverend Ministers who 
were otherwise minded.” ‘ A Conciliatory Letter relating to the 
late Proceedings at Saltcr’s Hall.” ‘An Apology for both 
Parties in the present disputes among the London Ministers, 
with propositions for peace.” “ Seasonable Advice relating 10-. 
the present Disputes about the Holy" Trinity ;” addressed. &® 
both contending parties. “A Charge.of Partiality, Inaposi 
and assuming authority in matters of Faith, fixed on “the ab 
scribers.” |“ The Unreasonableness of thé Charge ot Im 
exhibited against several Dissenting Ministers ‘in’ and ‘about 
London; considered by Thomas Ridgley.” ‘ An Essay concerts 
ing our Obligations to hold Communion with all that own the 
Letter of the Bible,” wherein the arguments for and against it are 
considered. “ Christian liberty asserted, in opposition to Pro- 
testant Popery ;” in a letter to Mr. Thomas BYidbury. © “ Some 
plain and short Arguments from Scripture proyng ‘the Lord 
Jesus Christ to be the Supreme God, or one and the same God 
with the Father, notwithstanding his acknowledged inferiority to. 
the Father, with respect to his atmman nature, and mediator- 
ship,” é&e. : 

, At length, by way of diversion, (though in reality;.this con- 
tention was very likely to have too bad consequences, for it to be 
a fit or proper subject for banter or ridicule) a letter was drawn 
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peated advices from abroad, that an ‘invasion would 
suddenly be attempted from Spain against “his do- 
minions, in favour of the Pretender. A manifesto 
had been published, in his favour, at Madrid, Feb. 
20. Therein he is Said to be “of the male and Ca- 
tholic line of the family of Stuart.” He was re- 
ceived with all imaginable honours.* April 3, he 
went to reside at Valadolid. , 

A fleet actually did set sail from Cadiz, but they 
‘-were dispersed in a storm, to the no small mortifica- 
‘tion both of the Spaniards, and of our Jacobites, 

and malecontents, who had great expectations from 
them, - -DoncBaltazar, de Guevara, the Spanish, ad- 
miral, made.a hard shift to get back to Cadiz. 
Some of the ships put into Lisbon, and other ports 
of Portugal, and some into Vigo; but all in a very 
miserable condition, and some were missing. How- 
ever, the Earls of Seaforth, Marischal, and the Mar- 
quis of Tullybardine, landed in North Britian, with 
about. 400 men, at Kintail, where they waited to 


up and printed, to John Clarke the bookseller, who printed the 

“pamphlets, and got money by this quarrel on both hands. He 
was therein charged with being “a man of two faces,” and 
“ dealing out scandal on both sides.” 

He that purchased, all the warm pamphlets that came out in 
this contest-must have been at_ the expense of some pounds. 
Whoso is at the pains to read them all over, will hardly find any 
thing more deserving of regdtd, than the tracts of Mr. John 
Hughes of Ware,.and what was written by Dr. Cumming. and. 
Dr. Evans about “ Scripture Consequences.”—C, 

* “ Shown to a crowned head.” Cdron. Hist. ii, 89.~-Ep. 
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hear of the’ Duke of ‘Ormond,* from ‘England ‘or 
Iréland.t “But though they were joined by a num-. 
ber of tle Scots, yet they were defeated a Major- 
‘Général Wightman. 

It had been intimated by the Duke of Somerset, 
(Feb. 28) “that the number of Peers being of late 
years véry much increased, especially ‘since’ the _ 
Union of the two kingdgns, it seemed absétiitély: 
necessary to fix the same; both’'to “preserve the . 
dignity of the Peerage, and to prevent the inconve- 
niences that’ may attend the creation of a great 
number of Peers to serve a present purpese, ‘of 
which they had a remarkable instanc® in the late 
reign.”} He therefore, “moved for bringing in a 
Bill to settle and limit the Pgerage in such a man- 
ner, that the number of English Peers should;not 
_be‘enlarged beyond six above the présent ay alBer 
(which on failure of male issue might be supplied by 
new creations ;) and that, instead of sixtéen elettive 
Péers, twenty-five be made hereditary on the part'of 
Scotland, whose number upon failure of heirs male, 
should be supplied by other Scottish Peers. 

“The Duke of Argyle seconded this motion, 


* «March 15. A Proclamation, offering 5000. for appre- 
hending the Duke of Ormond, 1000/. for every other Peer at- 
tainted, and 500/. for every gentleman.” Chron. Hist. ii, 88, 
89.—Ep. 

+ See “ Annals of King George,” Year 5, pp. 251, 252.—C. 

$ “June 10.” Chron. Hist. ii. 92; see supra, p. 880.—Ep. 

5 See supra, p. 247.—Ep. : 
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which was also backed by the Earls. of Sunderland 
and Carlisle. A message (March 2) was brought by 
Earl Stanhope from the King, that his Majesty had 
“so much at heart the settling the. Peerage of. the 
whole kingdom, upon such a. foundation as. might 
secure the freedom and constitution. of Parliament 
in all future ages, that he was willing his prerogative 
should not stand in the way of so great and neces- 
sary a work.” Hereupon followed close and warm 
debates. A Bill was drawn up, read twice,. and 
ordered to be ingrossed; but before it came to a 
third, Teading, it was thought advisable to let the 
matter He still, ‘till a “tnore. proper opportunity, be- 
cause of the heat ‘it’ was dikely to oceasion.* °°. 

’ May 11. The King embarked at Gravesend for 
Holland, and travelled from thence to his hereditary 
dominions, leaving thirteen Lords Justices, to ma- 
nage the government here.- During his residence at. 
Hanover, accounts were brought’ him of the perse- © 
cution of the Protestants in the empire; upon which 
very pressing instances were made to the Elector 
Palatine and others, to obtain-a redress of their 
grievances. Tiere was an interview upon this occa- 
sion beteween their Britannic and Prussian Majes- 
ties, which was highly pleasing to te Protestant 
powers. ~ 


. See « “ Annals of King George,” Yeak 5, p. 213.--C. 

See “ Proceedings of the Lords,” iii. 110-116. The Peers ~ 
now amounted to 178, besides the 16 Scotch. At the accession 
of James, they were only 59. Ibid. p- 115.—Ep. 
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June 17. Joseph Addison, Esq. one of the politest 

gentlemen ofthe age, died* of an asthma and dropsy, 
at Holland: House, near Kensington. 
-.@Jwly 1. The Duke of Bolton Lord. Lieutenant of 
Ireland, in his speech to the Parliament, recom- 
mended “a good agreement and Union among all 
Protestants,” which the numbers as well pay strict 
Union of the Papists among themse]uesy, fogethar 
with their apparent inclinations and attachment to 
the interest of the Pretender, ceined to make more 
immediately necessary. ~ 

The Lords in their address upon this speech, did.as-. 
sure his Majesty, that they would take into timely and 
serious consideration, what might be the most proper 
«method, (not inconsistent with, the, security of the 
Constitution.in Church and State) to render all, Pro: 
testants more.useful, and more capable of maT : 
the Protestant interest. 

_ .The Commons also hartioniteds apd. ‘hey: sogn 
after passed a Bill, intitled “An Act for. rendering 
the Protestant. Dissenters more ustful, and more 
capable of supporting the Protestant interest of that 
kingdom; and for exempting them from certain 
penalties.” 
__We had frequent alarms this. year from the Spa- 
niards. News came from Paris of a landing upon 
us, designed by the Duke of Ormond, and some... - 
other rebel officers that had formerly made their 
. escape. This advice came from our Ambassador, 





* Aged 47.—Ep. 
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the Lord Stair; who behaved so gloriously .in that 
station. The Lords Justices, accordingly, made 
suitable preparations, in the absence of his Majesty: 
Considering all things, we had no reason to. won- 
der at any thing of this kind. After such a storm. 
here in Britain, it was natural enough for such ‘as 
fled from justice, to be uneasy, and impatient to 
return; to engage in new contrivances against. the 
Government; and to stir up their friends abroad, 
and their agents at home, to give what trouble and 
uneasiness they could to the Prince at Helm, who 
had abundant reason. 2 be jealous of them. They 
did, the, fornser, by raising what. force. they, could, to. 
“appear formidable; and the, latter, by: sending. in- 
structions to their friends j in both Houses of. Parlia- 
ment, in what manner they might subserve their 
designs. The method they put them upon was very 
popular ; viz. by declamations against evil ministers, 
and protestations against. public wrongs, &c.* 
His Majesty returned from abroad, to St. James’s, 
November 14, ‘and on the twenty-third the Parlia-. 
Ment met. “The King in his speech, complained of 
the .“‘ many updeserved. and unnatural troubles .he 
had met, with, during the course of his reign: _.The 
divisions at home had been magnified abroad, and by 
inspiring into.some foreign powers a false opinion of. 
our force, had encouraged. them to treat us in a 
manner which the Crown of Great Britain should 
never endure while he wore it.” He added, that’ 


® See ihe Bios af Pix Weatioic Abenchiecce tc ee GA 
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“the trouble and expense which this had brought 
upon us,.had been-the most loudly complained of by 
those who were the occasion of them,” &c. Dutiful 
addresses were made by both Houses. The Lords 
took particular notice of his Majesty’s seasonable 
interposition in favour of the Protestants abroad. 

_ November 25.' The Peerage Bill was again 
brought into the House of, Lords, by the Duke of 
Buckingham.* It was committed to a committee 
of the whole House, passed on the last day of the 
month, and sent to the Commons.t There it was 
debated, and much was said upon it within doors» 
and written about it without doors; Sut there it 
stopped, without being returned to the Upper 
House.t : ; 

The former heats and feuds among the Dissenters 
had continued this year, both at Exeter and Londovi, 
though prevented in some other parts of the nation, 
(notwithstanding strenuous endeavours.used: to draw 
them into an imitation,) by. ministers refusing to 
exact a positive declaration upon the head of the 
Trinity, of those of whom they had no ground or 
otcasion to be suspicious. The undigtarbed peace of 
ministers and people, while they acted, upon that 
principle, was a proof how much they were in the 
right. 


* See“ Annals of King George,” year 6, p. 69.—C. 
+ + See “Proceedings of the Lords,” iii. 119, 120.—Ep. 
46-88 Ti nets’ natn 4 than wacaties Ke GRO apainnt 177." Chron: 
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«In May, there was another assembly, according’ 
to custom at: Exeter, and soon after there came out 
of the press, “A true Account of what was trans- 
acted in the Assembly of the United: Ministers of 

‘ Devon and Cornwall met at Exon, May 5 and 6, 

1719,” which was said to be- “ published by order ‘of 
the assembly, to prevent misrepresentation.” - This 
“ Account” contained the voluntary declaration the 
ministers made of their faith concerning the doctrine 
of the Sacred Trinity as revealed in the Holy Scrip: ' 
tures; their resolution with respect to the admission 
‘of persons to preach as candidates to be ordained; 
and recommended to congregations ; their letter of 
advice to the people df their respective congrega+ 
tions, &c. to achere steadfastly to the received doc- 
trine of the ever blessed Trinity; and their letter to 
the subscribing ministers in‘London* 18) 23+ 

~ This year also came out, “The Doctrine’ of the 

Blessed Trinity, stated and defended, by some Lon- 

. don ‘ Ministers.” “The~“ Introduction” was by Mr.: 
William Tong : “ The Question stated, and the Scrip- 
ture Evidence of the Trinity proposed,” by Mr. 

Benjamin Rébinson: “ The-Harmony of the Re- 
formed. Churches” was drawn up by ar ibn 


* Mr. Peirce published Remarks upon this Account; and 
Mr. Enty wrote a Defence of the Proceedings of the late As~ 
sembly at Exon, in.a Reply to Mr. Peirce’s Remarks. This, 
was followed by an Answer of Mr. Peirce to Mr. ioaie 
Defence.—C. 

On Mr, Bae see “‘ Monthly Aen xvi. i, 925-327. —-Ep. 
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Smith: and “ Advices relating to the Doctrine of 
the. Trinity,”.were added by Mr. Thomas Reynolds.* 

It was-proposed that a fifth part should also have 
been: added, containing fontes sglutionum ; or, Ge- 
neral answers to the main difficulties and objec~ 
tions. that have. been started against the. doctrine 
of the Trinity, as delivered in the Scriptures,-and. - 
generally held in. the -Refgrmed Churches... This | 
parte of the.work was designed for me, and I was 
‘much pressed to undertake it. But I insisted upon 
being excused,. both when it was proposed .té6 me 
by an Exeter gentleman, as what our friends there 
very much desired, and urged upon me ‘by the four 
brethren forementioned, who‘ were very earnest. for 
my joining in with them. I gaye this for my rea- 
son,t which, I think, admitted of no sufficient an- 
swer, that being engaged in a.Course of Sermons 
upon the Doctrine of the. Trinity, at the Tuesday 
Lecture, at Salter’s Hall} which sermon’ I .after- 
wards designed to send to the press, I thought I 
might: very well desire to be excused from writing 
any thing farther about that doctrine. 

However, this performance of their¢ was not re- - 
ceived with all that regard and deference they seem- 
ed to have expected. Nay, some were pretty free 
in their reflections. There soon came out a letter to 
the four gentlemen mentioned, concerning “The 
Regard Dissenters ought to pay to Human Forms 


* See supra, p. 413.—Ep. + See supra, p, 411. note.—Ep. 
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in Matters of Faith.” And Mr. Morgan*: handled 
them: but roughly in a letter he printed, ‘entitled, 
.“ The Nature and Consequence of Enthusiasm con- 
sidered, in some short Remarks on the Doctrine of 
the Blessed Trinity, stated and defended.”- And 
when Mr. Fancourt, of Sarum, published a vindica- : 
tion of them, to which he gave the title of “An 
Essay concerning Certginty and Infallibility,” he 
renewed his attack in a second letter to them. + 
. There was printed, also, “A Letter to Mr. Ro- 
binson,” wherein the consistency of his late conduct 
at Salter’s Hall, with a former declaration, was con- 
sidered, which was very free, as was the postscript, 
concerning” The Dottrine of the Trinity, stated 
and defended,’ by the four gentlemen foremention- 
ed. So also was Mr. Thomas Emlyn, in his tract, 
which he styled, “Remarks on a Book, entitled the 
Doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, stated and defended 
by four London Ministers.”{ An “ Essay” was also 
published, “to prove that Christians are agreed in 
the Supreme Object of Worship, and may join to- 
gether in worshipping the One God, according to 
the Scriptures,” with some brief “Remarks upon a 

* A disseating minister at Marlborough; afterwards M.D. 
In.1787, Dr. Morgan published “The Moral Philosopher,” 
for which he has been classed among Deistical writers. See 
“ Monthly Repos.” (1818) xiii. . 602, 735.—Ep. 

+ See his “ Collection of Tracts” (1726) p. 1—150.— Ep. 

1 ‘* With an Appendix, concerning the equality of the three 


persons, and M. Jurieu’s testimony to the Primitive Doctrines 
inthis point.” See Emlyn’s Works, (1746) ii. 867-427.—Eb, 
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late Book, published by four London Ministers.” 
But they. did net write in vindication. 

The heats among the Dissenters, ‘that first began 
at Exeter, and flew from thence to London, were un- 
‘happily spread this year to our brethren in the North 
of Ireland. At Belfast, there was a conference 
among the Ministers, about expedients to preserve 
the peace among themselves, which was occasioned 
by the debates among us at Salter’s Hall.* It was 
with this conference at Belfast, that those contests 
in the North of Ireland first began, which at last 
issued in an open rupture. Several of the minis- 
ters, who were at that time present, fretly declared 
against the imposition of any invariable forms of 
human composure, as tests of orthodoxy.t This was. 
represented by many as discovering a formed oer 
of laying aside the Westminster Confession. 

I this year published 4 ‘tract, entitled, “Tlie 
Church and the Dissenters compared .as to. Perse- 
cution, in some Remarks on Dr. Walker's Attempt 


* See Mr. Abernethy's ‘ Seasonable Advice to the Protes- 
tant Dissenters, in the North of Ireland: bein; @ defence of the 
late General Synod’s charitable Declarations.”"p. 24.—C. 

This “ Seasonable Advice” was “ first printed at Dublin in 
1722, with a recommendatory Preface, by the Rev. Nath. Weld, 
J. Boyce, and R. Choppin ;” as from “ an anonymous, but judi- 
cious author.” See “ Tracts by Abernethy,” (1751) pp. 137-. 
214.—Ep. 

++ Asserting, as Abernethy expresses it, “ the fallibility of 


human composures, and the necessity of examining all decisions 
Py eke TORE TS ee ec ee ee 
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to recover the Names and Sufferings of the’ Clergy 
that were sequestered, between 1640 and 1660.”* - 
1720. This year is likely to have a peculiar 
mark set upon it py all posterity, for the mighty 
‘ change it produced i in commerce and credit, which * 
seems principally to have had its rise from the arti- 
fices of Mr. Law, the projector. He was of Scot- 
tish extraction, but meeting with encouragement 
from. the Ministers of State in our neighbouring 
kingdom of France, he set up that which was called 
the Mississipi Company in Paris, + which, in’ the 
event, turned the common course of industry and 
trade. into®gainipg, and even, like a contagion, | 
spread its fatal influences throygh all-parts of Eu- 
rope. It operated particularly here in Britain, and 
not only drew many of our natives. thither, in order 
to their sharing in the prodigious gain that was 
talked of, but the minds of men, of all parties and 
persuasions! among us, were taken up in projects 


* See supra, pp. 307, 308,—Ep. 

+ Whence, in 1721, “he was forced to fly for his life to 
Venice. He paid a visit to the Chevalier at Rome. After- 
wards, to the surprise of every body, he went to Hanover. He 
arrived in England, Oct. 23,” in a king’s ship, “ was privately 
admitted at Gourt, and visited by vast numbers of’ persons of 
distinction,” See ‘ Proceedings of the Lords,” iii. 186.—LE. 

¢ “ Clergy and. Laity, Whige and Tories, Churchmen and Dis- - 
senters, Statesmen, and evencladies, turned stock-jobbers, and 
entirely neglected their professions and employments, to at- 
tend some bubble or other. There were other bubbles on 
foot, the sums proposed to be raised by which did not amount 
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how to get great riches, and: generally intoxicated 
with the charms-of imaginary wealth. 
But their: golden hopes were strangely blasted,” 
and they. gave themselves up to lament their woeful 
: disappointments. For a good while after, they were 
scarce able to talk of any thing else, but the authors 
of their distress, after whom they inquired with 
abundance of diligence, without making any:- gteat 
discoveries. After all their" pains, they were lost in 
a mist. Particularly, the extravagant. management 
of our South Sea Company,} through either: the 
weakness and incapacity, or unsatiable avarice of 
the undertakers, favoured by men in® power,'-in- 
volved the natidn in strange confusion, from which 
we could not recover without the ufmost difficulty. 
Most tragical. complaints were made. of this. both:in 
and out of Parliament. 
But particular discoveries were Preis by the 


to less than three hundred millions feeling?” Bid. pp. 186, 
127, : 

On this occasion “ Mr. Secretary Craggs” waited on the 
Duchess of Kendall,” offering to procure “10,000/. stock, and 
‘fon her two nieces 5,000/. a piece, and forthe Countess of 
Platen, 8 or 10,000, at 150 per cent.” Ibid, p. 141.—Ep. 

* “ May 20. South Sea stock rose to 550 per cent ; June 2, 
to'890. It-held up, almost all July to between 900 and 1,000. , 
" Gept.'8, it fell to 640; 9th to 550; 19th to 400; 29th to 150. 
Several goldsmiths and bankers ha?ing lent great sums on South 
Sea stock, were forced to shut up their shops and abacond.” 
Ibid. pp. 126, 127, note-—En. i 

“t See supra, p. 239.—Ep. 
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withdrawment rat Robért. Riigtit, ‘ibe hier, 
who, ° ‘though ” seized ‘and committed abroad; “yet 
could not be gotten home, but escaped,} ¢atrying 
off (as was said,) a very considerable booty, which, 
though not:a little grudged him by the losers -and 
sufferers, was yet winked at by some in power, wall 
pleased to be provided with such a.screen. 

After a mighty noise and bustle, that continued 
for several months, none were punished: but .the 
Directors and servants of the Company,{ though it 
was the opinion of most people that gave way to 
thought -and consideration, that they were but the 
tools ‘of others; ;who‘Were never. called in question.§ 
This South’ Séa Scheme was, .in- a’ speech’ of: fhe 
Lord Chancellgr Cowper’ s,|| compared to: “ the Tros 
jan horse, ushered in and received with great pomp, 
and acclamations of joy, but contrived for treachery 
and destruction.” 

Proposals for the payment of the National Debt ** 





* After being,{‘ examined” before the Lords, “he embarked 
on board a vesse) for Calais,” on which there was a proclama- 
tion, offering 2,000/. for apprehending him.” Also “ twelve 
dispatches were, immediately dispatched to ministers abroad.” 
» See “‘ Proceedings of the Lords,” iii. pp. 153, 141. 

+ “From the Castle of Antwerp, carrying with him’ ‘the sera 
sent appointed to guard him.” Chron. Hist. ii. 114. Ep... 

t+ See “Proceedings of the Lords,” iii, pp. 129, 142, 146, 
185. —Eb. ek an 

§ See “Secret History of the South Sea Scheme,” in “ Se- 
veral Pieces of Mr. John Toland,” i. 404,C. See ‘“ Cato's 
Letters, Dec. 24. 1720, No. 8.—Ep. 

\| Chron. Hist. ii. 96.—Ev. 

** In 1659, from one to three millions ; in 1$28, to 897. See 
‘Diary of Burton,” iii. 257,.—Eb. 6 
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wet pow offered to. the consideration of Part 
Bank, of. England and the South Sea 

Hy latter was preferred, and a Bill in 
thei behalf; passed: the Royal Assent, April 5. 

April 23. There was a rétonciliation in the 
Royal Family,* much to the satisfaction , of all 
_the true lovers of their country, and _ the, House 
of Brunswick. His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, attending his Majesty at St. James’s, at his 





“ See supra, p. 386. A share of this “ reconciliation,” was 
claimed for l’Abbé Dubois. On the treaty between George I. 
aad the Regent (see supra, p. 391.) the biographer adds— 

“ Aprés'cette signature, l’ Ambassadeur se disp¥sa & retourner 
en France ; mais il travailla, avant son départ, & réconcilier le 
Roi avec le Prince de Galles, son fils. L’ Abbé, pendant son 
séjour en Angleterre, avait employé toutes les voies, et tous les. 
moyens possibles pour procurer cette réconciliation.” See “ Vie” 
du Dubois,” p. 133. me 

Dubois was made Cardinal in 1721, and died, 1723, aged 66; 
when “ the licence of the age” supplied this “ coarse epitaph,” 
not altogether undeserved— - 

“ Rome rougit, d’avoir rougi ® 
Le Maquercau qui git ici.” 

See “ Private Life of Lewis XV.” (1781) i. 122. 

George II. had a violent disagreement, growsn$ out of a family- 
case, with his son Prince Frederic, whom he peremptorily com- 

.Manded to “ Jeave St. James’s with all his family.” The next 
year, May 24, O. S. 1738, the late King was born at Norfolk- 
house, and “ privately baptized the same day,” by Secker, Bishop 
of Oxford, then rector of the arith. He was employed, when 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on the marriage and coronation of the 
same prince. See “Proceedings of the Lords,” v. 222—236 ; 
Chron. Hist Hi. 292 —Fo 
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return to Leicester Fields, he was, by the King’s 
command, attended with guards as formerly. 

The plague raged this year most miserably in the 
ancient city of Marseilles, being brought from. the 
Levant. Dismal were the accounts published .among 
us of the fruits and effects of this contagion, which 
occasioned many an aching heart here, as well..as 
there. It almost left that city without inhabitants,* 
and there was great danger the infection would 
have spread much further, and abundance of care 
was taken by way of prevention. We here in Bri- 
tain were very apprehensive of receiving the infec. 
tion, and msny serious prayers was sent up to Hea. 
ven to avert that heavy judgment, which. a gracious 
God was pleased to hear, and we were mercifully 
spared and preserved. It is well if we have been 
duly thankful for so great a mercy ; and had been 


* See “An Historical Account of the plague at Marseilles.’* 
(1721) pp. 34—36. : 

This “ Account,” translated from the French, thus describes 
the “ good Marseilles,” whom Pope has so justly eulogized, as 
not deserting the duties of his function even #, 

“* When nature sicken’d and each gale was death.” 

The Bishop “ id not confine himself by remaining prostrate 
at the foot of the altar, His charity was active. He was,every 
day, in all quarters of the town. The most hideous; the most 
abandoned,-and the most miserable, were those that he visited 
with the most ardency ; and without fearing those mortal blasts, 
which conveyed poison into the ery heart. 

“ Death respected this holy bishop, although he always en- 
compassed him about, and moved almost under his feet.” Ibid. 
Pp. 74, 75.—En, 
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happy, if it had been improved to a general reforma- 
tion of our:lives and manners. 

Mr. Peirce, of Exeter, at this time, wrote his 
“ Western Inquisition.” Some time after, came ouit 
an‘ answer, filled with a variety of certificates. The 
running so much, on both sides, into particular pas- 
sages in conversation, was disagreeable to the gené- -° 
rality, on all hands. Now also came out: Mr. Enty’s 
“Truth and Liberty consistent, and maintained;” 
being a farther defence of the proceedings of the 
Assembly at Exeter, in answer to Mr. Peirce; who 
answered in “The Security of Truth without the 
Assistance of Persecution and Scurrility.” There 
came out also “an Essay on Fundamentals, with a 
particular regard to the doctrine of the ever-blessed 
Trinity ; with an Appendix concerning the true im- 
port of. the phrase, Son of God, as it is applied to 
Christ, &c. &c. &c. by James Foster, D.D.”* 

Oct. 20, “ the Anniversary of King George’s coro- 
nation,” I preached a sermon at Rotherhithe, after- 
wards printed, entitled “ Discontented Complaints 
of the present times proved unreasonable.” 

Before the Presbyterian synod m@tvat Belfast,t 
this year, (1720) reports were industriougly spread, 
about those parts, that some ministers were em- 


* A second edition, 1754. —Ep.. 
+ To assert Christian liberty” against Synodical assumption, 
there appeared at this time from the press: : 
“ Religious Obedience founded on personal persuasion, @ ser- 
mon, (on Rom. xiv. 5.) preached at Belfast, Dec. 9,1719. By 
2F2 
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bracing new schemes both of doctrine and Church 
government, and that they had formed a design to 
alter or lay aside the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. When the Synod met, it was found that those 
reports were all groundless. A former rule, obliging 
such as were entering into the ministry to subscribe 
the said confession was revived, with an allowance 
that if they scrupled any phrase, or phrases in it, 
they might use expressions of their own instead of 
them, which the Presbytery should accept, if they 
found them sound in the faith, and that their expla- 
nations were agreeable to the substance of the doc- 
trine. Thi§ determination (called “the Pacific Act”) 
was differently understood, and from hence arose 
new jealousies- and danger of a yet greater division 
than before. 

An account of their good agreement in this Sy- 
nod was ordered to be transmitted by a letter, bear- 
ing date June 29, to a number of us ministers in 
London, and to me among the rest; and they added 


John Abernethy, M.A. minister of the gospel.” See “Tracts 
and Sermons, occasionally published,” (1751) pp. 215-253. 
Ireland, amidst her ills and injuries, has still the honour to 
possess suck learned and religious men. Justly tenacious of 
“the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free,” they indulge 
the “ boast,” which well consists with Christian humility, that 
“they do not bow, in things divine, to any human authority ; 
they have no theological dictator, to whose ipse divit they can 
surrender a single tittle of their right of private judgment.” 
See ‘Two Letters to his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. By 
William Hamilton Drummond, D.D.” (1829) p. 10.—Ep. 
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some expressions that intimated their hearty concern 
for the deep wound that the dissensions that were 
among us gave to the cause of Nonconformity. In a 
postscript they gave us an accougt, that Mr. Samuel 
Haliday, who was well known among us, and who 
had been invited to be pastor of the old congrega- 
tion at Belfast, in 1719, had been traduced among . 
them as an Arian, but in a large assembly bad been 
acquitted without one dissenting voice. We rejoiced 
at this, and yet had no inclination to interpose in 
their quarrels ; and had seen such ill effects of our 
meddling at Exeter, that we were pretty generally 
afraid of being drawn into new brangl&. And by 
what, in process of time, fell out amongst them, we 
had no occasion to repent it aftersvards. 

1721, Jan. 11. I, at the Old Jewry, gave a charge 
after ordination,* to Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Obadiah 
Hughes,} Mr. Clerk Oldsworth, who died not long 
after, Mr. Thomas Newman,{ and Mr. John Smith, 


* Which was published.—Ep. . 

+ “Many years minister of a congregation in Southwark, 
from which he removed to Westminster” (in 1743, on the death 
of Mr. Say, Dr. Calamy’s immediate successgr) “He was an 
acceptable preacher, and printed some occasional sermons ; but 
did not otherwise distinguish himself in, the literary world.” 
See Dr. Kippis’s “ Life of Lardner,” Pp. vii. note. 

To one of those “Sermons,” (on the death of her niece,) Dr. 
Hughes prefixed an elegant an@ affectionate dedication to his 
wife, from whom Dr. Kippis says, “he became possessed of a 
large fortune.” The preacher’s “ precedent,” was “ one of the 
most polite writers of the last age, Sir Richard Steele.”—-Ep. 
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who was employed in the ministry in the county of 
Sussex. 

Feb. 5, died that brave Briton, Earl Stanhope, 
who behaved with so much honour to his country, 
both at home* and abroad. In him King George lost 
one of his most able ministers, and his good subjects 
one of their noblest patriots. His Majesty défrayed 
the charge of his funeral, 

In February, there was such another Aurora Bo- 
realis as in 1716,} at which several were much dis- 
turbed; but with very little reason.{ ‘ 


* See supra pp. 393, 394. During the debates, on the South-Sea 
delaultéts, Feb. 4, ‘Earl Stanhope spoke with so great vehe- 
mence, that, finding himself taken suddenly with a violent bead- 
ache, he went home and was cupped, but died the next day.” 
See “ Proceedings of the Lords,” iii. 189, note-—Ep. 

’ + See supra, p. 349.—Ep. 
+ + See “The Works of Walter Moyle, Esq.” i. 368.—C. 

“The 6th Feb. last,” says Mr. Moyle to a correspondent, “I 
had a fair view of an Aurora Borealis, for above an hour. It 
agreed very well with Mr. Whiston’s description, [Mfem. (1753) 
p. 240,] of the meteor which appeared, 1716. I never saw any 
thing so surprising. 

“ Nothing has been more common, at &ll times, in the northern 
parts of Europe than this phenomenon; and why, for so many 
ages, it shou}1 be a harmless meteor, and just at this time pass 
for a prognostic of -the last conflagration, Iam ata loss to 
apprehend. 

“T would ask the grave Divine you mention, what warrant 
he has for this conceit from ‘Sctipture, where we are told more 
than once, that ‘the day of the Lord shall come as a thief,’ 
that is, without giving any warning at all. 

t€7 think him scuilty of creat rashness and nresumntion. in 
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April 15, was born Prince William,* who is a 
prince very promising and hopeful. 

Still more pamphlets came out upon the subjects 
that: had been handled among, us with so much 
warmth. As “An Answer to some Queries erted 
at Exeter, relating to the Arian Controversy :” and 
“ a brief, practical, and pacific discourse of God, and 
of the Father, Son, and Spirit, and of our concern 
with. them,” by Dr. Joshua Oldfield. About this 
time also, Mr. Hare published a book, entitled 
“Scripture vindicated ‘from the misrepresentations 
of the Lord Bishop of Bangor,” &c. 

Our Ministers of State found it exceeling difficult 
to get out of the distress occasioned by the fraudu- 
lent, management of the South Seaascheme.f Our 


pretending to foretell the day and hour, which is unknown to 
the Son, himself. I might tell him, that a superstitious observay, 
tion of signs in the Heavens, is condemned in the Old Testa- 
ment, as a rag of Heathenism, and a kind of idolatry. 

“ Upon the whole matter, I am apt to think that the brains of 
this divine are as full of vapours, as the air ha® been of late, and 
that they have produced the same effect in his head, viz. new 
light, and set him a prophecying. But, certainly, his time might 
be much better spent, in rebuking sin, and reforming his 
hearers, than in amusing them with his dreamg and visions.” 
Ibid. pp. $68-371.— Ep. > 

* Afterwards Duke of Cumberland.—Ep. 

+ See supra, p. 482; “ Siécle de Louis XV.” Ch. ii. ad fin, 
“In this disastrous year of national infatuation,” says Johnson, 
< when more riches than Peru can boast were expected from the 
South Sea, when the contagion of avarice tainted every mind, 
and even poets panted after wealth, Pope was seized with the 
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merchants were ‘almost ruined at home, and had 
little trade abroad; and it required good address 
to give them any relief, and especially to open 
the Spanish commerce, without giving up Gibraltar, 
which the Spaniards greatly wanted to have restored. 
In this perplexity, our Ministry represented, that, 
were our Court ever so willing to yield that point, 
it could not be granted but by Parliamentary 
authority, and time must be given ovr populace. to 
cool upon it. 

The Court of Madrid consented to renew trade, 
on condition his Britannic Majesty would give them 
assurance of his good disposition to comply with 
their demand of Gibraltar. King George, therefore, 
was prevailed wth, in a letter to the King of Spain 
to express himself in these words: “I do no longer 
balance to assure your Majesty of my readiness to 


universal passion, and ventured some of his money. The stock 
rose in its price, and he for a while thought himself the Lord of 
thousands, But tes dream did not last.” Lives, (1788) iv. 70. 

The Nonconformist minister, Chandler, trusting to “ the fatal 
South Sea scheme, lost the whole fortune he had received with 
his wife.” Thovgh continuing a minister, he now for his sup- 
port became “a bookseller, and kept a shop, two or three 
years, in the Poultry.” There he published his “ Vindication of 
the Christian Religion» against Collins. Presenting a copy to 
Archbishop Wake, the Primate in a respectful letter of acknow- 
ledgment says, referring, notdonbt, to the title-page, “I do 
think it a pity you should not rather spend your time in writing 
books, than in selling them. But I am glad, since your circum- 
stances oblige you to the latter, yet you do not wholly omit the 
former.” Biog. Brit. iii, 4380, 431.-—Ep. 
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satisfy you with regard to your demand, touching 
the restitution of Gibraltar; promising you to make 
use of the first favourable opportunity to. regulate 
this article, with consent of my Parliament.”* This 
was long kept a secret, but opened in Parliament, 
An. 1728-9, and not before.t 

April 23, 1721. I entered on the new place 
of worship,§ erected at a, considerable expense in 
Long Ditch,|} Westminster. It was near two years 
building. Soon after, the whole was paid for, which 
I thought I had reason to reckon among the con- 
siderable mercies of my life. The necessity we 
were under of erecting a new place of worship was 
great,§] and the difficulties we met with were very 
considerable; but we had our,helps, the juncture 


* See the letter, (dated “July 1, 1721,”) as translated from 
the French, “Proceedings of the Lords,” (1742) iv. 11.—Ep, 

+ See Ibid ; Chron. Hist. ii. 209.—Ep. 

{ It had been brought before the Commons, “ Feb. 6, 1826- 1 1 
Ibid. p. 172. 

For the probable national expenditure, on 

—* Calpe's jutting front, fair cause of endless hate ;” 

during eighty-eight years from its capture, (1704,) to 1792, and 
the policy of retaining it, see ‘‘ The Political Progress of 
Britain.” Philadelphia, (1795) pp. 19—24.—Ep.* 

§ I preached, both morning and afternoon, from 1 Peter, i- 25. . 
—c. 

{| Afterwards called Princesgtraet. A new chapel erected on 
the same site, was pulled down, a few years since, for improve- 
‘ments, under the ‘“‘ Westminster Act,” and another erected in 
Stamford-street. See “ Monthly Repos.” xviii. 607, 608.—Ep. 

{ The former meeting-house was in Tothill-street.—Ep. 
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was favourable, and a kind Providence carried us 
through all. 

As we had a legacy of one hundred pounds to 
begin upon, so was our money chiefly raised in 1720, 
the South Sea year, when, as people generally ex- 
pected a very considerable increase of their estates, 
so were they for the most part freer in distributing 
and parting with what they had, than at other 
times. Then we had upwards of one hundred 
pounds out of another family, and about ten fifty 
pounds contributox, 2oyind numba orrorty pounds, 
and some stirred up others, and they that could not 
help us nuck themselves, yet got help from their 
friinds. We had also a lift of near fifty pounds from 
Scottish membeys of the two houses. To God be the 
praise! das 

I, this year, published “ Thirteen Sermons contern- 
ing the Doctrine of the Trinity, preached at the 
Merchants’ Lecture at Salter’s Hall: together with 
a Vindication of that celebrated text, 1 John v. '7,* 


* Justly called a “celebrated text.” Sir Isaac Newton, 
speaking of “ that vehement, universal, and lasting controversy 
about the Trinity, in Jerome’s time,” says: “This text of the 
Three in Heavan, was never once thought of. It is now in every 
body’s mouth, and accounted the main text for the business.” 
See “An Historical Account of two notable corruptions of 
Scripture, in a letter to a friend,” reprinted in “The Recorder,” 
(1803) ii. 197. 

Theologians are indebted to Bishop Horsley, for the first cor- 
rect edition, (in English,) of the “ Historical Account.” See 
the Bishop’s “ Works of Sir Isaac Newton,” (1785) v. 494. 
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from being spurious ;* and an explanation of it upon 
the supposition of its being genuine: in four Ser- 
mons, f preached ‘at the same Lecture, An. 1719, 
1720.” These sermons were dglivered at the time 
when there were such debates among the Dissenters, 


Lord King has investigated the date and first form of this 
“Letter,” which was addressed to Le Clerc, and of which 
the original MS., in French, is ynderstood to be preserved in 
the Jibrary of the Remonstrants at Amsterdam. See “ Remarks,” 
communicated to his Lordship, by the Rev. Dr. Rees, “ Life of 
Locke,” pp. 227—233.—Ep. 

* In this attempt, few persons, competent to the investigation, 
will now consider Dr. Calamy to have succeeded, though poe 
Burgess has very lately claimed him as an x 
“ Quarterly Review,” (1826) xxxiii, 96, 97. 

The critic, to whom I have referred says q" The most learned 
of the orthodox Dissenters of our own times view the matter. in 
a different light from Dr. Calamy. In a valuable work, intitled, 
Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, Dr. Pye Smith has made 
many sensible remarks, on the insufficiency of the evidence pro- 
duced in behalf of the verse, and the injurious consequences of 
calling in allies of a doubtful character.” Ibid. p. 97.—Ep, 

+ A passage, (pp. 431-434) in the first of these sermons, 
preached January 13, 1719, is noticed by Emlyn, in the “ pre- 
face” to his “ Answer to Martin,” annexed to his “ Full In- 
quiry.” He complains “that Dr. Calamy thought it the best 
method, to begin with men’s characters, rather qian with their 
arguments, and, in effect, to tell his people, that very good men 
had been for the text, and some very bad, or indifferent ones 
against it.” Sce {bid ; ‘* Works of Emlyn,” ii, 171. 

“Of all the productions, “on the subject which we have 
*perused,” says the Quarterly, ‘‘ Newton’s Letter, and Emlyn’s 
Inquiry, (an unpretending work, written with great temper,) 
present to our apprehension, the strongest marks of the single 


le ally. See 
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about the doctrine of the Trinity; which I was un- 
willing to engage in, either on one side or the other, 
thinking I should, in the course of this public lecture, 
have a fair occasion. to lay open my sentiments, as 
far as was either necessary, or likely to answer any 
valuable purpose.* 

On this occasion I thought, that if King George 
might be induced to allow. of a dedication to him, it 
might bring more persons to read the Discourses. 
Therefore, I applied to Lord Townshend, Secretary 
of State, requesting his lordship would be so good as 
to mention it to the King, and let me know his 
Majesty’s answer. His lordship undertook it with 
great readiness, signifying his well-pleasedness with 
my publishing Disceurses, at that juncture, upon 
that subject; and saying, I need not doubt but 
his Majesty would be very free to allow my prefix- 
ing his name; but that when he saw me next he 
would let me know more. 

When I went again to his lordship, he told me he 
had made my request known to the King, who 
freely gave leave for what I desired. He was pleased 
to add, that if I would let him see my Dedication ~ 
when it wes finished, he would give me his. free 
thoughts upon it. “When I carried it to him, he read 
it three times over. I offered to alter any thing his 
lordship might judge not’so-proper ; but he told me, 
he would not have me alter a word, and he was. 
satisfied it would be acceptable. I then asked his 


* See supra, pp. #11, 416.—Ep. 
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lordship if he would be pleased to do me the farther 
honour of presenting a copy of my book to his Ma- 
jesty, when it was finished, and bound. He told 
me, he would readily do it, if a desired it, but he 
would rather advise me to wait on the King, and 
present it myself, and he would be my introducer. 
I humbly thanked him, and having got some well- 
bound, waited on his lordship, who brought me to 
the King in his closet, between ten and eleven in 
- the morning. 

I humbly presented my book to his Majesty,* who 


* This presentation, to a prince, of a work so profoundly 
theological, accompanied with a Nonconformist minister's dedi- 
cation to the supreme head of the Established Church, may be 
justly regarded as a curiosity. 5 

Having recollected that ‘Our countryman Alcuin, writing 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity, in defence of the common 
Christian faith, inscribed his work to Charles the Great, and was 
well accepted,” Dr, Calamy says: ‘Standing up for the same 
faith, of which your Majesty is the great defender, I am very 
thankful for the honour done me, in having leave to prefix 
your august name, to my well-meant endeavours.¥ 

King George had very lately followed, too much, as it will 
now be generally considered, the example ot Charlemagne. 
That emperor, not satisfied with having ifMited Alcuin “ into 
France, to assist him in opposing the heresy of Kelix, Bishop of 
Urgel,” employed “his authority” the rxéio ultima regum, “ to 
oblige some Spanish bishops,” who adhered to that heresy, “ to 
renounee their opinions.” Bog. Brit. i, 121, 122. 

Thus our “ Defender of the Faith,” in “ Directions” to his 
+“ Archbishops and Bishops” dated “ May 7, 1721,” copying, 
.almost verbatim, those of 1696, (See vol i. p. 381, note.*) autho~ 
ritatively determines that “no preacher whatsoever, do presume 
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received me very graciously, took it into his hands, 
and looked on it; and then was pleased to tell me, 


to deliver any other doctrine concerning the blessed Trinity, than 
what is contained in the Holy Scriptures, and agreeable to the 
Three Creeds, and the Thirty-nine Articles.” 

To enforce obedience, clerical defaulters, in the Established 
Church, are threatened with deprivation, under an Act of Eliza- 
beth, while to “ the tender mercies” of the 9th William III. are 
consigned those, of every descrintion, who, “ by writing, print- 
ing, teaching, or advised speaking, deny the Trinity.” These 
are condemned to the utmost distress and ruin, comprehended in 
the forfeiture of every tegal capacity, or civil right, besides 
“three years imprisonment, without bail or mainprize.” See 
“ Constitutions, &c. printed by John Basket, printer to the 
Kidg’s most-excellent Majesty,” (1739) pp. 165-167. 

It is to be regretted that after having read, for he’ had 
scarcely overlooked such; ‘‘ Directions,” Dr. Calamy could im- 
mediately request ‘the honour of presenting such a dedication, 
as if, while placing his own arguments under royal protection, 
his theological opponents might plead in vinculis. His language 
(supra, p. 39) non tali auzilio, nec defensoribus istis, would have, 
now, better become such a conscientious disputant. 

There are, I am,persuaded, modern Trinitarians, justly named 
among the ablest advocates of their cause, who would readily 
acknowledge that this transaction, which Dr. Calamy appears to 
have contemplates v with pride and pleasure, is not a little dis- 
paraging to his memory. The dedication, however, thus pro- 
ceeds : s 

“To you, great Sir, &ll among us that have any value for re- 
ligion, look with a dutiful reverence, as our common parent, 
gratefully owning that our liberty to speak, write, or act, either 
as Christians, or Protestants, under God, is owing to your Ma- 
jesty’s happy accession; and to you we reckon ourselves ac-~ 
countable for our conduct.” 

To discharge this accountableness, Dr. Calamy assures the 
King that those ‘excluded the national establishment, do very 
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he took us Dissenters for his hearty friends, and 
desired me to let my brethren in the city know, that 
in the approaching election of members of Parlia- 
ment,* he depended on them, tg use their utmost in- 
fluence, wherever they had any interest, in favour of 
such as were hearty for him and his family.t I 


generally agree with those that are under it, as to the great 
doctrine of the Trinity,” of which he had ackoomiedaed his 
Majesty to be “ the great defender.” 

After a good wish, worthy of the dedicator, that Conformists 
and Nonconformists ‘‘ were both so happy as to adorn the faith 
they profess, with a suitable benignity of temper, and holiness 
of life,” and that the King “‘ might be the happy instrument of 
promoting it;” the usual loyal aspirations follow, for a “ pros- 
perous reign,” a “ future reward, answerable to present fatigues 
for the common good ; and ages to cqme, heppy under a glori- 
ous race” from the same “ illustrious house,” qualified: by. the 
favourite limitation, “ in the Protestant line.” These, as “the 
common prayers of Protestant Dissenting subjects,” agreeably 
conclude this extraordinary dedication.—Epb. 

* “March 10, 1721-2. A proclamation for dissolving the 
Parliament” (see supra, p. 351, note) “ 13, for calling a new Par- 
ligment, the writs to be returned, May 10.”* Chron. Hist, 
ii, 121. 

' “A pamphlet appeared, styled, ‘The last will and testament 
of an old deceased Parliament,’ being a reCapitulation of their 
votes and resolves the last session.” Ibid. p. 12A—-Ep. 

+ While diverting to state purposes & theological audience, 
with which he had indulged a grateful Nonconformist divine, and 
thus sending him forth a parliamentary canvasser, George I. 
discovers the enlightened civil governor. Not so, when the 

+King “turns a school-divine,” promulgating “ Directions to 
Archbishops and Bishops” (such as, thanks to ‘the School- 
master”.of a more enlightened age, no British Executive will 
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freely told his Majesty, that he might upon - good 
grounds be assured, that they were very much dis- 
posed that way: but that I would not fail of letting 
my brethren know the honour his Majesty did them, 
to declare with so much frankness his dependance 
upon them, in this case. Observing there were many 
waiting without, I took my leave, and went down 
the back stairs. 

Lord Townshend soon followed me, and asked me 
how I liked my reception? I told his Lordship he 
was so very good, and his Majesty so exceeding 
gracious, that I must be utterly stupid, if I was not 
very thankfi]. I added, that I had ordered my 
servant to leave one of my books at his Lordship’s, 
which he would find, there at his return; and that, 
as to his Majesty’s message by me to my brethren, his 
Lordship should hear from me about it in two or 
three days without fail, His Lordship told me, his 
Majesty designed me a present, and I should hear 
from his brother Walpole about it, whom he was 
ordered by ‘his Majesty to speak to. 

Going the very next day into the city, I got some 
few of each Of the three denominations together, 
and delivered the message from his Majesty. They, 
with unanimity, desired me to signify to Lord 
Townshend, that they were very thankful to his 
Majesty for the honour ke did them, and should not 
ever wish or venture to repeat,) and accepting the humbly prof-- 
fered patronage of ‘“ Sermons concerning the doctrine of the 
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disappoint his expectations, complying. with which 
they took tobe their interest and duty both. And 
I did it accordingly. 

afterwards waited on the Prjnce and Princess of 
Wales, and presented each of them with one of my 
books, and was graciously received. Waiting after- 
wards on the three young Princesses, and delivering 
one of my books to Princess Anne,* one of which I 
intimated to her I had before presented té his Ma- 
jesty, and another to the Prince and. Princess: she 
told me she had heard of it, but. was afraid the 
book would be above her capacity. I told her High- 
ness that, as she was provided with abifhdant helps, 
in order to her improvement in knowledge,’ so she 
might hope that in a careful usegf them, she would 
find her capacity grow and increase. She told me,’ 
she-would certainly read it, and make trial. ; 

As the three young Princesses stood in a row before 
me, which I must own I thought a most entertain: 
ing sight, I took the freedom to tell them that being 
so descended, and so carefully educated as they 
were, the world had great expectations from them, 
and all the Protestant Churches had thir eyes upon 
them, having raised hopes as to what they in time, 
and as they came to settle and beransplanted into 
other great families, would do in their favour; and 
that I could assure them, they had many prayers 
continually sent up to the great God for them, that 

* Afterwards Princess Royal, married 1733, to the Prince of 
Orange. Chron. Hist. ii, 284, 285.~—Ep. 

VOL. IL 26 
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he would make them great blessings, wherever their 
lot might be cast. Upon which Princess Anne, of 
her own accord, very readily said, “Sir, we hope 
those good prayers will be continued, for which we 
shall be very thank 

A few days after this, I had a messenger from 
the Treasury sent by Mr. Walpole, with a bill of 
fifty pounds out of his Majesty’s royal bounty, for 
which he brought a receipt in form, which I signed 
with humble thanks.* 

For this book of mine I had thanks afterwinds 
sent me by several Dignitaries of the Church of 
England, séine of whom were Bishops and Deans. esl 


* Walpole, proyerbially corrupt and intriguing, and who had 
seldom retained ministerial influence at so easy a rate, would, 
probably, amuse himself, and his brethren of the cabinet, with 
the Christian simplicity of the divine. Dr. Calamy no doubt 
thus humbly acknowledged, as a boon, piously bestowed for 
“Sermons concerning the Trinity,” what the Gallios of the 
Court, who “ cared for none of these things,” really intended 
as an excite‘aent to services, (rendered, however, con amor e,) con- 
cerning the pending election. Ep. 

+ ‘All which must, no doubt, have very much.astonished the 
worthy Nonconfcrmist,” says the “ Quarterly Review,” xxxiii, 
96,97. 

Among these “ Reans” was, probably, one who, about this 
time, endeavoured, happily without success, to sustain the Trini- 
tarian cause, (which Dr. Calamy advocated, on what he regarded 
as scriptural authority,) by Unatewerable arguments of legal com- 
pulsion; still more forcible than those already adduced. 

“1721, April 29. Lord Willoughby De Broke, Dean ‘of 
Windsor, brough: in a Bill for the more effectual suppressing 
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--This year there came out “a Vindication of the 
Presbyteriang in ‘the North of Ireland, Subscribers 
and’ Nonsubscribers ;” published and. recommended 
by Vietor Ferguson, M.D. 

But in the north of that island, the pacific conclu- 
sion of last-year’s Synod was so far from quieting the 
minds of the people, that they took rather erat 

‘aed th 
of blasphemy and profaneness,” Yomprehending. under th see 
cription, ‘a denial of the Trinity, as set forth in the Thirty-nine 
Articles.” 

This Priest and Peer, proposed to aggravate the severe penal- 
ties‘ ofthe 9th William I{l. by exacting from every one’ con- 
victed under that Act, as the only escape frotm perpetual im- 
prisonment, “a profession of his faith,” in which he was compelled 
to declare “that in the Unity of the Godhead, there be three 
persons, of one substance, power and*eternity, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

The atrocious project, which, but for an authentic record 
now before me, could be scarcely credited, appears to have 
been countenanced by Archbishop Wake, the Bishops of London, 
Winchester and Coventry, and the Lords Nottingham, Bathurst 
and Trevor. ‘Distinguished among the non-cor¥entg were Argyle, 
Sunderland, [lay, Townsend and Cowper. 

Lord Onslow said, “he could not be for any law, that was for 
persecution, which he took this to be. ** The Earl of Peter- 
borough declared that “ though be was for a parliamentary King, 
yet he did not desire a parliamentary God, or a “parliamentary 
religion.” The Bishop of Peterborough (Kennet,) said, that 
“neither himself, nor, be hoped, any of that bench would be ex- 
ecutors of sucha law, which seqne® to tend to the setting up an 
inquisition.” The Bill, to the honour of the House, was rejected 
“ by sixty against thirty-one.” See “ Proceedings of the Lords,” 
(1742) pp. 144-146.—Ep. 
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liberty than ever in reproaching ministers, and rais- 
ing jealousies and censures against them. Some, to 
secure their interest with their people, subscribed 
the Westminster Confession, privately ; and the peo- 
ple came, generally, to the Synod of Belfast, with 
loud demands that it might be subscribed universally, 
which was said to be the only effectual way to vin- 
dicate the ministry from aspersions. 

The Synod, this year, concluded upon a declaration 
concerning the eternal and independent Deity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; a point in which it was owned, 
none among them were erroneous. Notwithstand- 
ing which, a refused to concur in this vote or de- 
termination, who were in their judgments: against 
any authoritative human decisions, as tests of ortho- 
doxy. The Synod also gave leave that such as 
thought it expedient to subscribe the Westminster 
Confession, might take that opportunity of doing it; 
and the major part did accordingly then subscribe it: 
The debate about these measures, had (as Mr. Aber- 
nethy obscives,*) “a great affinity with that the 
London ministers had split upon at Salter’s Hall, 
concerning herran forms as authoritative tests of 
orthodoxy, and the expediency of professing articles 
of faith in those forms, in order to remove jeatousies.” 
Mr. Weld, Mr. Boyse and Mr. Choppin appeared in 
this Synod, as deputies from Dublin, in order to the 


* See his ‘ Defence of the seasonable Advice, in Answer ta. 
Mr. Mastertown,” p. 37.—C, 
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promoting peace; and they proposed an Set 
but without any ‘effect. 

The plague ‘still continued in France, though it 
was considerably abated. We sti] continued very ap- 
prehensive of a pestilential infection, and great care 
was taken that all ships from other parts, should 
duly perform their quarantine. There were also 
great debates in Parliament about building barracks 
for pest houses, upon supposition the infectfon should 
reach us; and the surrounding such towns as might: 
be infected, with lines, &c. which method was likely: 
to be’attended with such consequences, that many 
were not, upon any considerations tifat could be 
offered, to be reconciled to it.* 

But an infection of another sert, «furious enmity 
to the happy Government we were under, now 
raged among us with great violence, and was very’ 
threatening. About this time a new Parliament was’ 
chosen. In the course of the election, ‘there were, 
even at Westminster, and under the dmmediate eye 
of the Court, such riotous and tumultuous doings ;+ 
and when they came to polling, there was such 
hollowing, huffing and huzzaing, dnd Such seditious 
outcries on one side, as they went along by troops, 
with drums beating, and colours displayed before 
them, while many on the other side could not any. 
way get access without being rudely insulted, and 


+ * See “ Proceedings of the Lords,” iii. 195~202.—Ep. 
+ The election was declared void. Chron. Hist. ii—Ep. 
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running a manifest hazard of their. lives, that the 
rebellion that was intended seemed to be. already. 
actually begun; or, if not, any one that saw and 
observed, (as I did) the mutinous disposition of the 
mobbish crew that carried all before them, would 
naturally be led to conclude that it was near. at 
hand, and we were just upon the borders of it. This 
was the real state of the case. 

Though the Ministry kept silent, yet did they.re-. 
ceive and improve the discoveries that were made 
them, which were considerable, and several were 
taken up, examined, and confined.* At length, 
when: they:Mad got to the bottom of the conspiracy 
that was formed, August 24, Dr. Atterbury, Dean 
of Westminster-and Bishop of Rochester was seized, 
with a design of making him an example of the 
utmost severity the law would justify, in order to 
striking the greater terror into others. 'The under 
secretary, accompanied with a messenger, was sent 
to the Bishop’s house at the Abbey of Westminster, 
with orders to bring him, and all such papers as 
they could find along with him, before the Council. 


* “May 9. 4 Proclamation, commanding all Papists and 
reputed Papig:s to depart from the cities of London andWest- 
minster, and: from witin ten miles of the same,-and for ¢on- 
fining Papists and reputed Papists to their habitations.” Chron. 
Hist. ii. 123. "| 

“Nov. 23. A Bill for raising 100,0002 on Papists, and 
Popish recusants, opposed, as looking a little too like perse’ 
cution, but carried by a great majority.” Chron. Hist. p. 190. 
—Ep. 
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His Lordship was in his night-gown, and surprized, 
and being acquainted: with their business, he desired 
time to dress himself, which was yielded to. ..The 
officers, in the mean time, searched for his papers. -: 

When my Lord was dressed, he went with them 
to the Cockpit, and had free-liberty to say whatever 
he pleased. After being withdrawn, he was allowed 
the liberty of coming back, again into the Council 
chamber twice, to make for himself such*represén- . 
tations and requests as he thought proper. After 
three quarters of an hour’s stay, he was ‘sent to 
the Tower, with great privacy, in his own coach, 
without any noise, or any thing like in@ult. There 
happened a misunderstanding between him and 
Colonel Williamson, the Depugy Governor of the 
Tower, from the time of his commitment, whith’ 
became the common talk of. the town.:: But«that: 
was a thing in which the Government-had no con- 
cern. The commitment of a Bishop to the Tower 
for High Treason, occasioned a great many specu- 
lations. No other could be expected. Some took 
occasion, with great freedom, to reflect on the Mi- 
nistry; while others as freely invéighed against the 
Bishop; but the report of the Commitee of the 
House of Commons about the whele matter, helped 
to set things in a right light. His Lordship -is* 
therein charged with a, traitorous correspondence 
abroad, in order to raise an insurrection in this king- 
dom, and to procure foreign forces to invade it. * 

It whs determined to proceed against him by Bill 
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for inflicting pains and penalties; which oveasionéd 
many and warm debates in the House of Comntans, 
=: When the Bill was drawn up, which was full. of . 
heavy charges, it was sent to him in his confinement, 
by a Serjeant-at-arms, together with notice, that he 
had the liberty of coungel and solicitors granted him, 
and all others things necessary for his defence. He 
petitioned the Lords for, direction and advice, and 
that partzcularly as to a standing order, prohibiting, 
on a penalty, any Lord to appear either in person, or 
by his counsel, before the House of Commons, to 
answer any accusation there. 

+, Phe Lorde, after debates, by a majority of seventy- 
eight to thirty.two, carried it, that the Bishop, being 
only a Lord in Parliament, and no Peer, might, 
without any diminution to the honour of that House 
appear in the House of Commons, if he thought fit, 
and, in what manner he thought fit, defend and 
vindicate himself. 

The Bishop was not extremely pleased with the 
concession," and yet acquainted the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, by a letter,* with the reasons 
that determined him, not to give that House any 
trouble concerning a bill therein depending against 
him; but should,make his defence in the other 
House, of which he-~ had the honour to be a 
member. 

It so happened, that a letter which fell into the 


* Appi] 3 1798 __Fn 
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hands of the Ministry, was sealed with the seal 
of an impression, very much like, if not the very 
same with that which had been observed on a certain 
criminal letter, for which he Was accused. Orders 
were immediately sent to the Tower, to seize all 
the seals that were found about him, or his servants, 
and bring them away, to have their impressions 
compared, Colonel Williamson hereupon closely 
seayched him, took away two seals and @ paper in 
his pocket, which was a letter to his solicitor ; and 
searched also his two servants, taking away a seal 
from one of them, of which, {though the Colonel 
did but herein follow the orders tha‘ were given 
him,) the Bishop made most tragical complaints, in a 
petition to the Lords. . 

At length the Bill passed, and was sent to the 
Lords. There, a process continued above a week.’ 
The first time of the Bishop’s being carried from 
the Tower, some disturbance was given by the mob, 
but care being taken to prevent any thing of that 
nature, he afterwards passed along the* streets, all 
the week, very quietly and without molestation. 

After the evidence had been ptoduced and can- 
vassed, he was allowed to speak for himself. He 
bitterly complained of his long corfinement, and the 
severities and hardships he had laboured under in 
the Tower, and dilated on the defectiveness of” the 
evidence, and the improbability of its being true; 
and then closed the whole. with a enlemn decla_ 
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ration of his innocence.* A replication was made 
by the King’s counsel, Mr. Reeve and Mr. Wearg. 
At length, after many and earnest debates,t the Bill 
passed the Lords, by a majority of 83 to 43. 

That I may finish my account of this doctor, 
dean, and bishop, all at once, I shall add, that 
though he was, after this, detained in custody, 
during the time of his stay in his own country, yet, 
from the time that his hearing before the Lords was 
over, his friends were allowed free access to him, 
and it was very generally said, that their liberality 
to him, upon this occasion, was so profusely great, 
as amply to*supply the defects of his fortune, and 
enable him to live in a foreign country, without .any 
danger of distrassing, want. 

He took leave of his friends, who, in great num- 
bers, came to bid him their last adieu,j and on 
June 18, between twelve and one at noon, was car- 


* Biog. Brit. i. 342. Johnson says that Pope “was called, 
at the trial, go g¢ve an account of Atterbury’s domestic life 
and private employment, that it might appear how little time 
he had left for plots. Pope had but few words to utter, and in 

“hose few, he mdde several blunders.” Lives, iv. 74.—Ep. 

+ “ Earl Cowper urged a variety of arguments, to show that 
the evidence against the Bishop was extremely insufficient. He 
pointed out the danger of such a precedent, of inflicting pains 
and penalties, without Jaw, and without proper evidence, such 
real and certain proof, as ought¢n natural justice and equity to 
be received.” Biog. Brit. iv. 394.—Ep. . 
} The royal assent was given, May 27. Ibid, i. 343,—Ep. 

§ When he is said to have presented Pope with a-Bible, as 
“a legacy, to remember him.” Iid. p. 347.—Ep. 
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ried in a chair from his apartment in the Tower, to 
the water-side, and thence in a barge, appointed to 
wait on him, (wherein were his daughter, and son- 
in-law, Colonel Williamson, and Captain Lawrence, 
commander of the man-of-war that was to carry him 
over) fell down with the tide, and so went off.* Dr. 
Bradford, Bishop of Carlisle, was appointed Dean of 
Westminster and Bishop of Rochester in his room. 

In June, this year, (1722) there was. as Presbyte- 
rian Synod in Derry, in the North of Ireland. The 
non-subscribers had a consultation among them- 
selves, and resolved, as they had done before, to press 
the dropping of all debates. But the Assembly pro- 
ceeded to new decisions. 

About this time, also, Mr. Simop Browne pub- 
lished “A letter to the Rev. Thomas Reynolds,” 
on occasion of a passage in his funeral sermon for 


* “June 21. The deprived bishop arrived at Calais, where he 
met Lord Bolingbroke” (lately pardoned) “ returning to England, 
Whereupon he observed, they were exchangad.” : Chron. Hist. 
ii. 140. 

“From Calais he went to Brussels, and afterwards to Paris, 
where he resided, till his death, (1731) sdftenipg the rigors of 
his exile by study, and conversation with learned men, and by a 
constant epistolary correspondence with the most tminent scho- 
lars.” Biog. Brit. p. 343.—Ep. . 

+ Ed. 2, 1723; on which the writer's biographer, Dr. Towers, 
says: “ Mr. Browne was a zeqlous opposer of all invasions of 
the rights of conscience, whether attempts of that. kind pro- 
‘ceeded from Churchmen, or Dissenters ; and utterly disapproved 
of the narrow views of those, who were for confining the hopes 
of salvation within the limiss of their own party.” Biog, Brit. 
it. 643.—En. 
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the late pious Mr. Pomfret,* and his preface to it, 
which again goes over several things, debated be- 
tween the subscribers and non-subscribers, 

Oct. 11. His Majesty, in a speech to his two 
Houses, told them’ of a conspiracy, some time 
formed, and still carrying on, in favour of a Popish 
Pretender, and intimated that they had provided 
considerable sums of money, engaged great numbers 
of officers‘ from abroad, secured large quantities. of 
arms and ammunition, and had not the conspiracy 
been timely discovered, the whole nation, and par- 
ticularly the city of London would, before that time, 
have been involved in blood and confusion. 

Nov. 21. Christopher Layer, Esq. was tried for 
high treason, and pronght in guilty. Nov. 27, 
he received sentence, and was executed May 17, 
following. 

Nov. 23. An humble Address was presented to 
his Majesty,t by the Dissenting ministers of the three 
denominations, in and about the cities of London 
and Westminster, with Mr. Mathew Clarke at their 
head, introduced by the Lord Viscount Townsend, 
one of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State: 


* See Vol. 1. 492.Ep. 

+ “The execution” had been “ respited, from time to time, to 
see if they could sift anything out of him against the other 
state-prisoners.” Chron. Hist. ii,-128-130, 132, 135.—Ep, 

t In the words following : 

“ May it please your Majesty, ‘ 

“We have, so often, returned thanks to Almighty God, for 
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and they had, all, the honour to kiss his Ma- 
jesty’s hand. 

March 11, this year (1722) died, aged 51, the 
famous Mr. John Toland, who had a strange incli- 


your Majesty's peaceable settlement upon the British throne, and 
so heartily prayed for the continuance of your happy govern- 
ment, that we must, of all people, be the most inconsistent with 
ourselves, if we should not be very sensibly affected with the 
kindness of divine Providence, in “discovering the vile designs of 
those, who, in defiance of all, even the most sacred engage- 
ments, have been, and are still, fighting against their own happi- 
ness, and striving to make themselves, and the whole nation 
miserable. ; 

“Tt grieves us, that our native country should? produce such 
monsters of ingratitude and perfidiousness. We are at a loss to 
express how much we abhor their practices; and, as for the 
principles that lead into them, we cannot but account them as 
foolish as they are impious. 

“To imagine that a Protestant kingdom should flourish under 
Popish counsels, or our religious and civil liberties be best 
secured by sacrificing them to the avowed enemies of both, are 
absurdities too gross to be digested by any that know the value 
of either. . 

‘* We assure your Majesty, that we, as ministers of the gos- 
pel of peace, are fully determined always to recommend loyalty 
and fidelity to your Majesty and your goversnfent. And it is 
no small satisfacticn to us, that we are engaged with a people so 
well disposed in this respect, as the body of the Protestant Dis- 
senters: of whom we can, with safety, declare that, in all parts 
of the kingdom, they adhere most inviolably to your Majesty, 
as their only rightful and lawfu’ sovereign; and are very sensi- 
ble of the many blessings of your auspicious reign, which is not 
only just and equal at home, Sut glorious abroad, through 
the tende? concern which your Majesty, upon all occasions, is 

. 
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nation to unbeaten and untrodden paths, and always 
affected somewhat that was singular, that he might 
be the more talked of.* He could never either 
forget or forgive the learned Huetius’s reflecting on 
him as illegitimate.t 

April 7. Died Mr. Samuel Rosewell, son of that 
Mr. Rosewell, of Rotherhithe, who met with such 
hard treatment in the yeign of King James II.{ 


pleased to discover for the liberties of Europe, and for our’Pro- 
testant brethren in foreign parts. 

“ And we please ourselves with the hopes, that the restless 
attempts of a disappointed party, to make their country a scene 
of blood, by byinging in upon us a Popish Pretender, will con- 
tribute to the fixing your Majesty the firmer, if possible, upon 
the throne, and will endear you the more to all your people, ’ and 
the better secure to thén and their posterity the happy esta- 
bdlishment of the Protestant succession. 

* Inclination, great Sir, as well as duty, will lead us to con- 
tinue our ardent prayers, that your Majesty’s invaluable life may 
be long preserved ; that your counsels may be prospered, to the 
full detection of the traitorous designs of your enemies, and the 
strengthening of eur common security; and that the crown may 
flourish in your Majesty’s royal house, in all succeeding ages.” 

His Majesty made them a gracious answer in these words :-— 

“T thank youefgy this Joyal and dutiful address. Your steady 
and constant adherence and affection to my person and govern- 
ment, give you a most just title to my protection, on which you 
may always depend.”—C. 

* See Vol. i. p. 429, ad fin.—Ep. 

+ “Comment. de rebus at eugn pertinentibus,” p. 412. 

An Account of his Life and Writings is prefixed to a Collec- 
tion of several pieces of his, printed in 2 vols. 8vo. 1726.—C. ° 
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his colleague, Mr..Jeremy Smith. 

June-16. Died Join, Duke of Marlborough, our 
victorious general. He was buried, with great state 
and magnificence, at the charge of his Majesty, at 
the Abbey-church at Westminster. A pompous 
train of artillery attended at his funeral.* 9... ..: 

It is wondered, by many, that we have not. this 
great man’s life and history. It is saidé that Sir 
Richard Steele once had a design of this nature in 
view, and that he had proper materials for that pur- 
pose in his custody. Proposals for it were pub- 
lished, and the relation was to have confmenced from 
the date of his Grace’s commissions, as Captain- 
General and Plenipotentiary, agd ta have concluded 
with the expiration of those commissions. It would 
have been a most noble and entertaining history. 
The dropping of this design is what the Marlbo- 
rough family can best account for. Whether any 
one may, hereafter, be able to te eonine: and pursue 
it with advantage, is now dubious and ultcertain. + 


Oct. 15. Died my good friend, the Lady Levet,t 
at Bath. 


* An account of the whole procession was giv®n in the Lon- 
don Gazette, Aug. 11.--C. is 

+ “The Duchess of Marlborough bequeathed 5001, a piece, 
to Mr. Mallett and Mr. Glover, asea premium to be bestowed 
upon them when they should*write a History of the Duke of 
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Oct. 27. Died Mr. William Lorimer, M.A. 
ancient minister in this city,* of eminent learning ana 
piety. 

1723. The case of the company for trade, at Har- 
burgh, by which so many had been so great sufferers, 
and I among the rest, was at this time under con- 
sideration. Many were threatened, several examined ; 
with great. strictness, and many fearful of the issue. 
But one ‘great aim of those that were the most 
eager in pursuing the scent, was to find out the 
gains of the Hanoverians, in order to the reco- 
vering them. The lottery, designed among them, 
in which I ¢had no concern, was the thing most 
fastened on,{ and that would have been most gain- 
ful to the projectors, and managers. But this was 
against the King’s proclamation, and could not be 
justified. 

When this had been long searched into, and 
strictly canvassed, Lord Barrington was, upon the 
account of his concern in it, on Feb. 15, expelled 
the House Of Commons. 


* See Vol. i. p. 325; “Monthly Repos.” xvi. 195.—Ep. 

+ “Feb. 1. The Commons resolved that the Harburgh Lot- 
tery was an infamous and fraudulent undertaking.” Chron. 
Hist. ii. 183.—Ep. 

i “A paper on this subject, written by Sir Michael Foster,” 
was communicated to Dr. Towers, by Mr. Dodson, nephew of 
the learned judge. This paper, a: “ never before published,” is 
annexed to the Life of Lord Barrington, (1778) as what “ will. 
greatly contribute to extenuate, if not justify, the conduct of his 
Lordship in this transaction.” Bing, Brit. i. 625.—Ep.* 
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About this time, his Majesty was pleased, in a 
“Wrivate. way,:to give the Dissenters a considerable 
taste of his royal bounty and kind regard to them, 
by an annual allowance. The first motion for it 
was made by Mr. Daniel Burgess,* who had,, for 
some time, been Secretary to the Princess of ‘Wales. 
He, of his own head, out of good-will to. those 
among whom he had had his education, moved for 
something of that kind to the Lord Viscoant Town- 
send, who readily fell in with it, and afterwards 
discoursed his brother Walpole about it, who also 
concurred. 

Upon its being mentioned to the King he was 
very free to it, and soon ordered 500/., to be paid 
out of the Treasury, for the uge and behoof of the 
poor widows of Dissenting ministers. Some time 
after, 500/. was, upon application made on that 
behalf, ordered to be paid, each half year, for the 
assisting either ministers, or their widows, that 
wanted help, or to be applied to any such uses, as 
the distributors thought to be most fot their in- 
terest. 

An order was, each half year? abmined by Mr. 
Burgess, payable to Mr. Ellis, the surgeon. When 
Mr. Burgess received it, he paid 4t to the following 
persons, viz., Mr. William Tong, Mr. Jeremy Smith, 
Mr. Merril, of Hampstead, Mr. Thomas Reynolds, 
Mr. Matthew Clarke, Dr. Joshua Oldfield, Mr. John 


* Son, probably, of the preacher mentioned supra, p. 288. 
See Dr. Ualamy’s Continuatign, p. 875.—Ep. 
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Evans, Mr. William Harris, and myself.* As an 
of those persons died, the survivors chose another 


* A writer in the London Magazine (1774) said to have been 
Dr. Mayo, a minister an tutor among the Independents, gives 
the following account :— 

“ The origin of the Regium Donum was in April, 1723. At 
that time, the Dissenters expected, what, for years before, they 
had justly merited of the Brunswick line, a complete restoration 
of all their natural rights and religious privileges. -_ 

“Sir Robert Walpole was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a statesman who knew too well for the real interests of his 
country, the passions which are most apt to be predominant in 
the heart, and whom no man ever equalled in the application of 
gold: By this Se daily converted his enemies into friends, and 
so charmed even the flaming votaries of liberty, Disseriting 
ministers not excepted, as to reconcile them to corruption, and 
even to court fetters and Tejoice in them. 

‘He closeted a few of their ministers, whom he thought to 
have the most influence among their brethren. He then de- 
clared his readiness to serve them any way, even in Parliament 
for the repeal of the cruel statutes against them; but the present 
year (1723) .was a very improper time. He, the greatest friend 
they had, would “not advise them to apply, that session. A 
respectful postponement was very likely to obtain success, 

“To enforce this reasoning, he drew 500/. out of the Trea- 
sury, by a warraiity payable to a surgeon, which was paid, by 
another agent, into the hands of nine ministers. The bait was, 
«Pray receive this for the use and comfort of the widows of 
Dissenting ministers, till administration can more effectually 
serve your cause.’ But a strict charge was given with the 
money, that the matter should be kept very secret. 

« This considerable taste of royal bounty was promised to be 
‘annual. Some few years after, the sum was advanced to 850i, 
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fi'-his room. It was paid pretty generally ; though, 
sometimes, I observed, without being able to discover 


half-yearly. This is the present value of the Treasury warrant, 
but there are large fees and deductids.” See Dyer’s “ Me- 
moirs of Robert Robinson,” (1796) pp. 287-240. 

Mr. Morgan, in his “ Memoirs of Dr. Price,” (1815) thus re- 
cords (pp. 86, 37) his uncte’s opinion of this royal bounty, on¢he 
character. and influence of which, one so connected as Dr. Price, 
must have had frequent opportunities for accurate, observation. 
Nor would a m J so just and candid have allowed himself to 
censure, without an adequate cause : 

“ Being once applied to for his vote, by the late Sir Edmund 
Thomas, when canvassing for the county of Glamorgan, and 
being offered that worthy baronet’s interest, toqrocure him the 
disposal of the Regium Dunum among his brethren, Mr. Price 
immediately replied, that the best service Sir Edmund could 
render to him, or his brethren, would “be to*advise the, King’s 
ministers to discontinue a donation which could only be regarded 
by every independent Dissenter, as the priee of his liberty.” 
See “ Monthly Repos.” (1815) x. 581. See also Ibid. i. 554; 
vi, 224, 271-273; xii. 164. 387; xvii. 29. 159. 215, 338. 
400. % 

The Regium Donum, for several years rertoved farther from 
Court than when Dr. Mayo and Dr. Price described it, can no 
longer be considered as a compromise for the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts; which have ‘bean commuted, (1828) 
for a declaration of Christian faith. Thus, the legislature retains 
the ‘cure of souls,” and a profession of Christianity is, now, iu- 
diacriminately exacted, as an indispensable qualification for. a 
civil office, while “the Church of England,” (the principal 
gainer by the repeal,) is relievagt from the too frequent desecra- 
tion of her most solemn rite. 

” This bounty, no longer, indeed, Regivm Donum, is still 
‘ 2H 2 
a 
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what it was to be ascribed to, we were passed by 
and. forgotten. 

An equal dividend was made of the sum, and 
.each person disposed of what he received as he 
thought best ; generally showing an account to the 
rest how it was disposed of, that so several might 
not give to the same persons. A charge was given 
that this matter should be kept secret; nor was 
there any:occasion to make a common talk of it. 
And I believe it was kept as much a secret as a 
thing of that nature, with which so many were ac- 
quainted, could be well expected to be: though, by 
‘degrees, it became, first suspected, and afterwards 
more known than was to have been desired. 

Nor was this the first instance of kindness of this 
sort, that the Dissenting ministers had received from 
the Court. Bishop Burnet takes notice, in the reign 
of King Charles II. that “the Presbyterian minis- 
ters” waiting on that prince “in a body,* there 
was an order to pay a yearly pension of fifty pounds 
to most of. them, and of an hundred pounds a year 


annually granted, by Parliament, among the supplies, though the 
exact amount does rot appear. Thus: “Resolved, 

“2d April, 1829. That a sum not exceeding 5,812/. 7s. 10d. 
be granted to his Majesty to pay the usual allowance to Protestant 
Dissenting ministers in England, poor French Protestant refug@ 
clergy, poor French Protestant laity, and sundry small charitable 
and other allowances to the poor of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
and others, for the Year 1829.” Votes, p. 264.—Ep. : 

* In 1672, to thank him for the Indulgence. See Vol. i. 
pp. 71. 105, note; Relig. Baxt. Pt. iii. 99,—Ep. - 
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‘to the chief of the party.”* He says, that “ Baxter 
sent back his pension, and would not touch it. But, 
most of them took it.” And I cannot see why they 
should not. “ All this,” says he, “T say upon Dr. 
Stillingfleet’s word, who assured me, he knew the 
truth of it. And in particular, he told me, “that 
Pool, who wrote the Synopsis of the Critics, con- 
fessed to him that he had had fifty pounds for two 
years.” However, in the tail there comes a sting. 
“ Thus,” says he, “the Court hired them to be silent : 
and the greatest part of them were so; and very | 
compliant.” " 
This unkind reflection, I should leave thought 
might very well have been spared, unless it could 
have been shown that they were ¢ silent” in any 
matter in which (as circumstances stood) it was 
their duty to have spoken with freedom; or “com- 
pliant” in any thing that was really blameable, or 
that had an ill tendency. IF silence with regard to 
the Papists, and their principles and practices, be the" 
thing here referred to, it deserves to be “considered, 
that none at that time wrote better against Popery, 
than Mr. Pool, in his “ Dialogues,” aad his “ Nullity 
of the Romish Faith ;” and Mr. David Clarkson, in 
his tract intituled, ‘‘ The practical Divinity of the 
Papists proved destructive to Christianity, and the 
Souls of Men.” And the kody of the Popish con- 
troversy was gone over, by a good number of the very 
ministers that received this bounty from the Court, ; 


. 


* See * Own Time,” i. 308.-~C. 
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in “the Morning Exercise against Popery,” printed 
in 1675, within three years of the time in which 
this reflection was made on their conduct. For that 
Treason, it was not just to charge them either with a 
silence or compliance of which they were not truly 
guilty. 

As for those who received the bounty of King 
George I., whose interest was so visibly-interwoven 
with that of his good subjects, and who, through the 
whole of his reign so constantly acted as one sensi- 
ble that it was so, there was in his reign nothing to 
be silent about, unless it was the continuance upon 
the Dissenters of the hardships they were under, of 
which they often complained ; or to comply in;-but 
their continuance, to. which they never could be pre- 
vailed with to consent or agree. Yet the Dissenters, 
having such fair warning given them beforehand, 
of what had been done of the same nature formerly, 
might very well be allowed to be the more cautious 
‘of publishing the matter now; and yet thought it 
became thém to receive what was so freely offered 
them, with great thankfulness to God and his Majesty. 

Nor could ave be forgetful of Dr. Owen’s having 
also received a thousand guineas from King Charles . 
II. to distribute among those Dissenters, who had 
suifered most. of the severities of his reign,* for re- 
ceiving which he also oras reflected on afterwards, 


* See “ Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Owen,” prefixed to his 
Volume of Sermons, (1721) pp. 29, 30.-—C. 


e 


a 
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though we thought very undeservedly. We could 
- not-at the same: time but very well remember, that 
when Doctor Daniel Williams, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and while the Lord Oxford had the ascendant, 
refused to receive a thousand pounds that was offered 
him as from her Majesty, to distribute among’ the 
Dissenters, which gift was not clogged with any 
condition, he (though he acted in the integrity of 
his heart) was censured by many, as depriving a 
number that needed help, of the benefit they might 
have this way had. Not knowing how things might 
in time run round, we were not willing, if this offer 
made us should come to be known, te expose our- 
selves to a like censure. 

Nor could we indeed see, why,'we might not 
thankfully accept of such a help as this, herein 
England, as well as our brethren in the: North of 
Ireland, who in the year 1690 had a grant from 
King William of twelve hundred pounds per annum, 
to be paid by quarterly payments,* which notwith: 
standing all the complaints that have béen made of 
it by their back friends, (and particularly of the 
Irish Parliament, who in 1703,° voted this an un- 
necessary branch of the establishment.) has been 
continued ever since; with an addition in the reign 
of Queen Anne of eight hundred pounds per annum, 
for the South of Ireland, in which there are fewer 


* See Mr, Kilpatrick’s “ Historical Essay upon the Loyalty of 
Presbyterians,” p. 397.—-C. See Mr. Boyse, infra.—Ep. 
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meetings and fewer ministers than in. the North.* In 
soliciting for which, I must own, that I myself very 
freely joined with worthy Mr. Joseph Boyse, (who 
was then in London,) in an earnest application to 
my old acquaintance, the Earl of Sunderland for his 
interest. 

Nor would it be au easy thing to give a good and 
substantial reason, why we that are Dissenters in 
England, and excluded from the emoluments of the 
National Church, may not as warrantably receive 
a thousand pounds a year from the Government, as 
our Psesbyterian brethren in Scotland do, (accord- 
ing to the cugrent and uncontradicted report .of our. 
public newspapers,) in order to the promoting Chris-: 
tian knowledge, in their Highlands. I, therefore, 
here give hints of these things, that they may be 
considered, if this bounty of King George I. to us 
and our brethren should come to be universally 
knowr hereafter. 
~ March 16. Died Sir Robert Breedon.} 

April 4. *Diéd Dr. William Fleetwood, Bishop of 
Ely, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. It was a 


ee 


£ The following passage will describe the present amount and 
description of the Parliamentary grant. 2 

* April 6,-1829. A sum not exceeding 14,360/, 6s. granted 
tohis Majesty, to defray the expense of Nonconforming, Seced- 
ing, and Protestant Dissenting mixisters in Ireland, for the year 
1829; and that the said sum be issued and paid without any fee . 

“or other deduction whatsoever.” Votes, p. 279.~-Ep. 
+ See supra, p. 272.—Ep. : 
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very noble account this Bishop gave of himself in 

few words, when in that Preface to four of his own 

Sermons, which was by the House of Commons 

ordered to be burnt by the hands of the common 

hangman,* thus he expressed himself: “I would be 

transmitted to posterity (for the little share of time 

such names as mine can live): under the character of 
one who loved his country, and would be thought a__ 
good Englishman, as well as a good clergyman.” I 

must own a Reflection of his upon my “ Abridg- 

ment of Mr. Baxter’s Life,” when he said; “These 

Dissenters can abridge any thing but their mitlice,” 

made some impression, and raised some resentment ; 

I not being aware that there was any occasion given 

for so unkind an insinuation. ,But,the resentment 

was entirely dropped upon the reading this passage, 

the truth of which I have not the least reason to call 

in question. 

August 15. Died Dr. Trimnel,} Bishop of Win- 
chester, who was succeeded in that See by Dr.° 
Richard Willis, who was translated thither from 
Sarum, in which See he was succeeded. by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Hoadly. Ps 

August 20. Died Mr. Jeremy Smith, of Silver. 
street, near Cripplegate, where hevwas succeeded by 
young Mr. Bures. In the Tuesday lecture, at Salter’s 
Hall, Mr. John Evans was chosen in his room. 

: October 10. Died Earl Cow per, Lord Chancellor . 


£ * See supr @, Pp. 254. —Ep. 
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in the reign of Queen Anne.* He had a ready wit, 
and a great judgment, and was the greatest oratort 
of his time. He presided in many affairs of moment, 
and particularly in that of the Union of England 


* And of George I. “ In one of the rooms” at the family seat, 
Coine Green, Herts, are hung up in glass cases, the purses that 
contained the great seals, when he held them, inscribed, ‘ sigillim 
Angliz ultimum, sigillum Britapnie primum, sigillum Britannise 
restitutum.’¢ Biog. Brit. iv. 394. , 

“On the first day of the year, it was become a custom, for all 
those who practised in Chancery, to offer a new-year’s gift to the 
Lord who had the great Seal. These grew to be so consider- 
able, that they amounted to fifteen hundred pounds a year. On 
his first new-yeZr's day, (1706) he signified to all, who were ex- 
pected to come with their presents, that he would receive none, but 
would break that custom. He thought that if it was no bribery, 
yet it came too near it, and looked too like it.” Burnet, ii, 489. 

“‘ With a greatness of mind that marked his character,” says 
Mr. Noble, ‘he ordered a chair for Richard Cromwell, when 
upon a trial in Westminster Hall ; recollecting his once elevated 
station.” See “ Biog. Hist.” (1806) ii, 17. 

Mr. Noble mentions “A Pamphlet in Defence of Bigamy, 
ascribed to his: Lordship’s pen.” bid. p. 18. 

Voltaire having referred to “ la Polygamie de Phillippe, Land- 
grave de Hesse, en 1539,” as “ assez publique,” adds : 

“ TL-est publié «1 Angleterre, et on voudrait le nier en vain, 
que le Changelier Cowper epousa deux femmes qui vécurent 
ensemble dans sa majson avec une concorde singuliére qui fit 


honneur a tous trois. Plusieurs curieux ont encore le petit livre 
que ce Chancelier composa en faveur de la polygamie.” See 
“ Questions sur L’ Encyclopédie.’ (1772) iv. 81.—Ep. 

t+ Pope celebrates “* Cowper’s manner,” and Lord Chesterfield 
says, his “strength as an orator lay by no means in his rea- 


soning, for he often hazarded very weak ones. But ‘such was 
2 
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and Scotland, which was of the last consequence, and 
came off with great honour. It might be said of 
him as Ben Jonson said of the Lord Verulam, that 
he.commanded where he spoke, and had his judges 
angry and pleased at his devétion. No man had 
their affections more in his power; and the fe&r of 
every man that heard him speak, was lest he should 
make an end.* 


the purity and cleguncy of his style, and such the propriety and 
charms of his clocution, and such the gracefulness of his action, 
that he never spoke without universal applause. The ears and 
the eyes gave him up the hearts and understanding of the 
audience.” Biog. Brit. iv. 395.—En, 

* His eloquence had been worthily employed, May 22, this 
year, (his last public employment,) to oppose, though without 
success, “ An Act for granting an aid to hiv Majesty, by laying 
a tax (of 100,000/.) upon Papists.” See supra, p. 454, note. 

Earl Cowper, said “that whatever gloss was put upon this 
law, it would always be looked upon as persecution, by those, 
at least, who were to be affected by it, and what hardships 
the Protestants abroad might suffer, when we persecuted the, 
Roman Catholics at home, he left to theig Lordships’ consi. 
deration.” : 

He added, “ that no State ever got anything by persecuting . 
its subjects, and that this Bill might fevce the English Roman 
Catholies to leave the kingdom, and carry eight or nine hundred 
thousand pounds into foreign countries.” The*majority, how- 
ever, heard, unconvinced “ the voice of *the charmer,” and the 
Act was passed by sixty-nine against fifty-five. See “ Proceed- 
ing of the Lords,” iii. 403, 404. + 

A passage immediately following, may, perhaps, serve to 
‘explain the urgency of this “tax upon Papists,” for “on the * 
third of June, the King embarked on a visit to his German 
dominions.” Biog. Brit. Ep. 
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This year, Mr. Charles Masterton printed his 
“Apology for the Northern Presbyterians in Ire- | 
jand.” The heat and contention, however, went 
on among the Presbyterians in the North there; 
and in June, a general Synod met among them 
at Dungannon, which did not help to make things 
better. 

1724, June 11. At the desire of the vito 
ing country ministers, I “preached and printed, an 
Ordination Sermon, for Mr. Willets of Princes Ris- 
borough, Mr. Leeson of Thame, &c. at Ailsbury, 
entitled “The Ministry of the Dissenters Vindi- 
cated.” JI afterwards added, in the Second Edition, 
a brief “ Letter to the Author ofa Pamphlet” against - 
my Sermon, thaf was entitled, “ The Ministry of the 
Dissenters proved to be null and void, from Scripture 
and Antiquity.” 

About this time, I also published “ Memoirs of 
the Life of the late Rev. Mr. John Howe,” upon oc- 
‘casion of the publishing all his Works together, in 
two volume’ in folio. This Life is prefixed to the 
two volumes, and is also to be had separately in 
octavo. 

This year, a legacy of five thousand pounds, left 
by Sir John Gayer, was adjudged to the Dissenters. 

Sir John Gayer, who died about ten years before, 
in his passage homewerd from the East Indies, 
among several other friendly and charitable legacies, 

“in his will, (of which his lady was executrix,) had‘ 
bequeathed five thousand pounds to poor ministers, 
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“not to such as were for domination, or unnecessary 
separation, but such as were for the pious and cha- 
ritable principles of the late Reverend Mr. Richard 
“Baxter,” &c. This peculiar and fanciful sort of ex- 
pression, created a difficulty. The lady, zealous for 
the Established Church, was for giving this legacy 
to poor ministers of the Church of England, whose 
principles were, in her apprehension, most pious and 
charitable. She was herein confirmed byathe gene- 
rality of her friends and acquaintance, who were 
-no more able than she to bear the thoughts of hav+ 
ing so large a legacy as this go among the Dissen- 
ters, who, in their opinion, were very,contemptible 
persons. 

The trustees named in the will, of whom Sir 
Henry Ashurst, Baronet,* and Mr. Woolley of . the 
East India-house were two, were of another senti- 
ment, and thought this legacy ought to be paid to 
the Dissenters, for whom they knew it was designed. 
The executrix and trustees not agreeing, the matter = 
was suffered to rest for some time, witheut any sort 
of proceeding in it, till, at length, all the trustees 
named in the will, except Mr. Woolley, were dead, 
and the widow was married again to. Archibald 
Hutcheson, Esq. This gentleman, though warm 


* Who had attended Baxter, on his trial before Jeffries, in 
1685. ‘Sir Henry Ashurst,” says Calamy, “ who could not 
forsake his own, and his father’s friend, stood by him all the 
while.” Abridg. p. 368.—Ep. 

t+ See supra, p. 351. note —Ep. 
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enough for the Church, yet considering the clause in 
the will, and the character of the deceased, who 
usually worshipped God among the Dissenters, when 
he had opportunity for it, and carried a Dissent- 
ing chaplain in a disguise to the Indies with him, 
was convinced in his judgment that this legacy was 
by him designed for the Dissenters, and he signified 
as much to Mr. Woolley, the only surviving trustee, 
intimating at the same time to him, whom he knew 
to be very conversant with the Dissenters, that if he 
could prevail with them to commence a suit in the 
Court of Chancery, he would privately stand their 
friend, and give such an account of the matter in 
court, as would promote their reaching their end. . 

Mr. Woolley, communicated the matter to several 
ministers and gentlemen, and at length made appli- 
cation to our fund, and kindly offered his utmost 
assistance in order to the recovering this legacy ; 
making a proposal to the trustees, that they should 
* choose two persons to commence a suit in Chancery, 
in the nanfe of the Dissenters, and that we of the 
fund should furnish them with what was necessary 
to carry on thesitit. It was readily agreed to, and 
Mr. Arthur Martyn, our treasurer, and Mr. John 
Gunston, were chosen for that purpose. 

A suit was commenced accordingly, and the cause 
was pleaded on both sides, and witnesses heard; and. 
Mr. Hutcheson was as good as his word in throwing 
in, in his deposition, what was of use to us; and, after 
a long hearing, the Master of the Rolls, Sit Joseph 
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Jekyl, in a very handsome manner gave a decree in 
favour of the Dissenters, for which, as it became us, 
we were very thankful, though he therein but did us 
justice. ; 

We at length received and Yistributed the sum 
amongst poor ministers, elder and younger, accord- 
ing to the best of our judgment and discretion, much 
to their refreshment and comfort. 

In June this year, (1724) the generalsSynod of 
the north of Ireland, met at Dungannon, where Mr. 
Thomas Nevin, minister of Down Patrick had his 
trial. Articles were brought against him, which 
were weighed and considered. Thes great thing 
charged upon him was, that he should in conversa- 
tioa, in December 1723, drop such words as these ; 
that “it is no blasphemy to say that Christ is not 
God.” His answer to the articles against him, though 
drawn up in haste, was brisk and smart. 

The conversation, in which this passage was 
dropped, was about the power of the magistrate, and* 
. that particularly among the Jews who were the per- 
sons spoken of. All that was meant by it was, that 
“ though it was a sin and error ir the,Jews to deny 
Christ to be God,”* yet it was “ not such as made 


* His own orthodoxy, (to adopt a conventional term,) Mr, 
Nevin thus deelares, in a letter to a friend: “ Ifany thing said 
by me, can, with any show of justice, amount to prove me an 
Arian, or one that denies the divinity of my dearest Lord, let 
not country, nor law, nor synod spare me.” Bios. Brit. 1. 29. 
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them obnoxious to punishment from: the secular 
powers,” or for which they deserved to be knocked 
on the head; but that they were to be tolerated 
among Christians, and not treated as blasphemers.* 
Upon reading the trfal, it plainly appears, that-what- 
ever want of prudence and caution there might be 
on Mr. Nevin’s part in conversation, there appearg 
gn the part of the managers against him great sours 
ness, imperiousness, and’ intolerable arrogance, as 
well as flagrant injustice. 

Mr. John Abernethy now stitited his “ Reply t6 
the Rev. Mr. Masterton in defence of the Season- 
able Advice fo the Dissenters in the north of Ire: 
land,” and Mr. Samuel Haliday§ his “ Reasons 


* Otherwise, “ taey wluld be put to death, instead of being 
converted ; and, by that means the predictions concerning their 
conversion would be rendered utterly impossible to be fulfilled.” 
Tbid.—Ep. ; otha 

+ Dr. Kippis says: “In perusing the pee ee of thig 
rassembly of Presbyterian divines, who were not themselves, 
members of ap esrablishment, and who subsisted only ona tole- 
tation, obtained but a few years before, we shall find as much 
bigotry and injustice as. are to be met with in any ecclesiastical 


council.” * #, ° 


- 
Tt had been “ resolved (1715) at a meeting at Antrim,’that 
the first thing’ they should propose and insist upon, as the terms, 
on which they would accept of a toleration, should be upon their 
subscribing the Westminster Confession of Faith.” Ibid. Ep. 
t “ Witha postscript, by" the Rev. Messrs. Weld, Boyse, and 
Choppin, in vindication of their recommendatory preface to “ The _ 
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against the Imposition of Subscription to the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, or any such human 
Tests of Orthodoxy: together with answers to the 
arguments for such Impositions.” Mr. James Kirk- 
patrick published his “ Scri pture Plea against a fatal 
Rupture and Breach of Christian Commudtion, 
amongst the Presbyterians in the North of Ire- 
land.” Tracts and Pamphlets as’ much increased 
and multiplied in those parts, upon occasion of their 
_ differences, as they had before done among us in 
England, 
- July 16. There was a seat tumult in the city of 
Thorn, in Polish Prussia, which was attended with - 
very sad consequences. It was. occasioned by::a 
solemn procession, which prodyced yiotous quarrels 
between the Romish students and ecclesiastics and 
the Lutherans,* who had the ascendant in that city, 
which was much grudged at by their enemies, the 
Papists. The Jesuits brought this affair before 
‘the Tribunal at Warsaw, where the poor Pro-* 
testants were condemned with great” seVerity ; and 
a military force sent to Thorn to attend the exe- 
cution. 
December 7. The President Rosner, a venerable 
magistrate, aged sixty-five, was beheaded 3 3f and nine 
others were executed afterwards, with great and 


' * See “ Tracts by Trencheyd and Gordon,” ii. 97-103.— 
- Ep. ‘ : : 


+ “ At one o'clock in the morning, by the light of flambeaux.” 
{ tego ae ee 2 
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merciless cruelty.* And their church and school 
were taken away, and the constitution of the city 
was quite overturned, in order to the completing the 
oppression of the Protestant inhabitants. 

Hereupon the King of Prussia wrote once and 
again to Augustus, King of Poland,+ though to 
little purpose. He wrote also to the King of Great 
Britain, and to the Kings of Denmark and Sweden, 
and the Czar of Muscovy, to stir them up to inter- 
pose on the behalf of the city of Thorn, and its 
Protestant inhabitants; and it is to be lamented, 
that his letters were no more regarded, and had no 
‘more influenee, to the preventing some things that 
ensued afterwards. 


April 30, died Sir, William Dawes, Baronet, Arch- 


* Worthy ofall abhorrence, yet, probably, not more  merci- 
less” than the barbarous eviscerations so frequent in the time of 
Calamy, as the treason-law of England was then executed in 
too strict imitation of the Tudors and the Stuarts. 

‘ These victims of superstition and tyranny at Thorn “ were 
publicly beheeded; their right hands having been first cut off,” (a 
frequent aggravation of “ the bitterness of death” commanded 
by our Elizabeth) “with this addition” as to three, that “ their 
bodies were bined” “under the gallows. A butcher's boy 
closed that bloody scene, whose body was afterwards quartered. 

“The commissionexs who had assisted at this horrid execution, 
went to the great Lutheran church, to take possession of it, and 
the next day they sung Te Deum init.” Ibid. p. 112.—Ep. 

+ The King of Prussia’s letter was dated “ Nov. 28, 1724,” 


and written expressly to prevent “the executions.” Ibid, 
p- 108.—Enp, 
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bishop of York:* into which see, Dr. Lancelot 
Blackburn, Bishop of Exeter, was translated, in his 
room. 

On the same day died Mr. Benjamin Robinson. 
His funeral sermon was preached and printed by 
Mr. John Cumming. He was succeeded in his’ con- 
gregation at Little St. Helen’s, by Mr. Godwin: and 
in the lecture at Salteys Hall, by Mr. Samuel 
Wryight. id 

May 21, died Robert, Earl of Oxford and Earl 
Mortimer,} in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

1725, Jan, 28, N.S. Died Peter Alexowitz, Czar 
of Muscovy,} after twelve days’ illness, in the fifty- 
third year of his age. This prince, who made a great 
noise and figure in Europe, ,brought the Musco- 
vites, his countrymen, to a more settled intercourse 
with other nations, which cannot but. be of great 
advantage to their commerce, and much promote 
their improvement. He introduced among them 
a variety of arts and sciences, of which that nation 
had before but a very small tincture. H® suppressed 
a number of superstitious customs; and much im- 
proved their military discipline,” farmin® their in- 
fantry, which was only fit to defend theiy own coun- 
try, into soldiers proper to make conquests. Having, 
by an instrument signed some time before his de- 
* See vol. i. p. 127.—Ep. a See Vol. i. pp. 397, 466.—Ep. 

~t See supra, p. $80, note.—Ep. § See Vol. i. p. 403,.—Ep. . - 
. 212 


. 
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cease, appointed the Czarina* his successor, she was 
afterwards acknowledged Empress of Russia. 

February 7. Mr. Finch, Minister of his Britannic 
Majesty, made a speech to the Protestant ministers 
at Ratisbon, on the affair of Thorn. But the Polish 
Ministers declared this a domestic affair of Poland, 
and therefore insinuated that the Diet of the Empire 
had no right to concern themselves in it. 

May 6? The trial of Thomas, Earl of Maccles- 
field, began in the House of Peers, for high crimes 
and misdemeanours, upon an impeachment of the 
Commons. It was continued by several adjourn- 
ments to the twenty-seventh. His sentence was, a 
fine of thirty thousand pounds to the King; and to 
be imprisoned -in the Tower until payment was 
made: but many were of opinion that, all things 
being considered, his lordship had hard measure. 

May 28. The birth-day of his Majesty, King 


_ * Towhom he had been married in 1707. See Mottley’s 
“ Hist. of the Empress Catharine,” (1744) pp. 2-7.—Ep. 

+ Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, several years before, had 
dedicated his edition of Tully de Oratere to this nobleman. 
Twenty year> affer tls trial, he still cherished the memory of 
his patron, as if “to his virtues very kind,” under a grateful 
remembrance Cf early benefits. 

Thus in 1745, when “dedicating Tully de Offciis to the Chan- 
cellor’s son, he recollects the father as ‘‘ nunquam nisi honoris 
causd nominandus,” and destribes the inheritor of his rank and 
fortune, as preferring to public life, the pursuits of science and 

’. literature, in a private station, “hac und calamitate satis edoc-- 
tus,” evidently referring to this prosecution.—Ep. = 
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George. I preached a sermon toa society of young 
men in Silver Street, from Psalm cxix. 9, and pub- 
lished it with this title; “The Word of God the 
Young Man’s best Directory.” I was informed this 
sermon was divided into two, and preached in a 
country church, distinctly,* by a certain clergyman 
of my acquaintance, to whom I had made a present 
of it. 

June 1. Lord Kingt was made Lord Chancellor. 
4.” His Majesty set out from St. James’s, for 
Hanover. 

In June, the Court of Spain openly owned the ac- 
ceptance of the Emperor's mediationafor the resti- 
tution of Gibraltar.{ And in July M. Grimaldo, by 
the King of Spain’s order, wrote a letter to his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s minister at Madrid, in which he 
intimated, that the continuance of the alliance and 
commerce of Great Britain with Spain, depended 
upon his Majesty’s forthwith restoring Gibraltar. 
So there appeared manifest indications of a rupture 
approaching. 

September 3. A defensive alliance was concluded 
at Hanover, between his Britanniq Majesty, the 
most Christian King, and the King of Prussia.§ 

September 15. I gave an oxdination charge to 


* See Vol. i. p. 353.—Ep. ¥ 
+ See Vol. i. p. 226, note-mEp. 


+t See supra. pp. 440. 441.—Ep. 


ra 
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Mr. William Hunt, at Newport Pagnel, in Bucks, 
and afterwards printed it. Not long after, 1 was 
also concerned in the ordination of Mr. John Un- 
derhill, of Dunmow, in Essex. 

Mr. Barnes, formerly an haberdasher of hats, in 
Fleét Street, ‘dying about this time, left a will, of 
which he made Mr. Osborn, the bookseller, executor. 
After some legacies to his relations, which amounted 
to between two and three thousand pounds, he , be- 
queathed the residue.of his estate, which amounted 
to about 12,000/. lodged in the Stocks, to Mr. Wil- 
liam Tong, Mr. Samuel Wright, Mr. Thomas Brad- 
bury, and m2, to be distributed at our discretion 
among poor Dissenting ministers, that needed help 
and assistance. He did not leave us the least 
legacy for our pains, nor consult us about this dis- 
posal of his estate, which had he done, there is not 
any one of us but would have persuaded him to have 
ieft more to his poor relations. 

- 1726, Jan. 3. His Majesty returning home from 
Germany, tanded at Rye, in Sussex, after a very 
troublesome passage, in stormy weather. 

In June, this year, the Synod of Dungannon, 
after a ong, continued” altercation among the Dis- 
senters in the North of Ireland, proceeded to an 
open breach, excluding the non-subscribers from 
Communion in Church 4 udicatories, for denying the 
Synod’s power of imposing ‘particular forms of con- 

“ fession as the sole exclusive tests of Orthodoxy, and 
terms of Communion ; and of issuing scandal by 
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inquisitory declarations, either in the form of regular 
jurisdiction .or out of it.* 

It has, since, been debated by several, whether, 
all things considered, this breach and separation did 
more good or hurt. Whether, since they could not 
agree to differ more amicably, it were not bettet and 
more eligible for their ministers to consider and de- 
bate about the affairs of, religion in their several 
congregations separately, without heat, than to pre- 
tend to meet together for that. purpose, and run into 
heats and quarrels, heart-burnings and contentions, 
railing and mutual accusations of each other, to the 
discredit of their characters and profession, and the 
scandalizing of standers-by and lookers-on. 

January 24. Died Mr. John Sheffield, pastor of a 
congregation in Southwark, formerly under the care 
of Mr. Nathaniel Vincent. At the desire of his 
son I preached and printed his funeral sermon, in 
which I endeavoured to give him his true cha- 
racter. ° 

February 21. Mr. Joseph Bennet, of the Old 
Jewry, following him into another world, I preached 
and printed a funeral sermon for hignaalss. 


* This was soon followed with a seasonable Warning offered 
by some subscribing ministers in the Newth to their Congrega- 
tions.” The next year there was printed at Belfast, “a Narra- 
tive of the Proceedings of Seven General Synods of the North- 
ern Presbyterians in Ireland,‘with relation to their Differences, 

+ in judgment and practice, from the Year 1720 to 1726, in which . 
they issued in a Synodical breach.”—C. 
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March 30. Died Mr. James Peirce, of Exeter. 
His funcral sermon was preached by Mr. Joseph 
Hallet, Junior.* About the same time, died Mr. 
Matthew Clarke, of St. Michael’s Lane, Cannon 


* Well-known by his ‘‘ Notes and Discourses” on Scripture, 
which appeared in 1729, and other learned works. 

Dr. Avery relates that his friend ‘“‘ Mr. Peirce was buried in 
the church-yard belonging to the parish in which he died, St. 
Leonard’s, ngar Exeter. His surviving relations” procured, from 
a literary friend, an epitaph, commemorating his piety and learn- 
ing. This “the Rev. Mr. Gey,” rector of the parish, would not_ 
“permit to be placed in his Church-yard.” 

“He objected to these words: nullo suo commodo, aut incom. 
modo, adduct poteit quo minus publice profiteretur : (no views of 
advantage or disadvantage could prevail with him not to profess 
them publicly.) This was ‘heretical obstinacy, and it was a 
point of conscience with ‘him not to have Mr. Peirce recom- 
mended for this, to posterity. In the inscription he is said to 
have been, scriptis eruditis celebratus, (celebrated for learned 
writings.) Some of these were against the Church and some 
agaiast Orthodoxy. Therefore he could not be easy to have 
rhem well spoken of, in any place under his care and inspec- 
tion. rad 

‘It was, afterwards, requested that he would give leave to 
have inscribed on the tomb, ' Here lies the reverend, learned 
and pigus Mr. Jéres Peirce.’ But the reverend rector” ob- 
jected “that Mr. Peirce could not be reverend, because he was 
not lawfully ordained 3,and that he was not pious, because he 
taught errors. 

‘For the peace and quiet of the reverend Mr. Gey’s con- 
science, the inscription on this great and good man’s tomb, in 
_ this church-yard, is only this ; ‘ Mr. James Peirce’s tomb, 1726,’ ” Z, 
” See “ Fifteen Sermons,” (1728) Pref. pp. v-ix.—Ep. 
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Street. His funeral sermon was preached by Mr. 
Neal.* 

July 8. Died John Kerr, of Kerrsland, Esquire, 
the writer of the Memoirs,} who lies buried on the 
north side of St. George's churcit-yard, in Southwark. 

This year, my eldest son, Edmund,t whom I trust 
God will own and bless, was chosen assistant at Mr. 
Grosvenor’s, in Crosby Square. { I could not but 
yield to his accepting, in hope of his ~sefulness, 
though I was therein put to-the exercise of some 
self-denial, all things considered. For I, this way, 
lost the satisfaction and comfort of his assistance 
and help, for the remaining part of myWife ; and my 
congregation are not so likely to have him succeed 
me,|| as if he had continued wjth me, which in my 
apprehension had been for the benefit of the Dissent- 
ing interest in a principal quarter. 

“ The Historian of “New England,” and of “ The Puri- 
tans.”—Ep, 

+ See supra, pp. 45. 65, notes.—Ep. 

+ With whom Dr. Birch corresponded, Sn W736, to learn 
particulars respecting the Lives of the Calamy family, for the 
“General Dictionary.” Ayscough MSS. 4221-46.* See supra, 
p. 307. Mr, Calamy died, 1755. G. Mag. xxv. 284.—Eo. 

§ “Where,” says Dr. Toulmin, “he had a crowded auditory. 
A singular acumen, lively imagination, and warm devotion of 
heart, characterized his discourses, which were delivered with a 
graceful utterance,” Dr. Grosvenor died 1758, aged 82. He had 
been engaged, 1716-1718, with Dr. Avery, Mr. Simon Browne, 
&c. in the “Occasional Paper.” Neal, i, p. xxv. note.—Ep. 

i] See supra, p. 437, note. —Ep. 


ay 
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1727. The face of affairs in Europe was now 
much altered from what it appeared a little while 


since. We were in a sort of calm, but clouds 
gathered round us on a sudden. 

A speech from th€ throne, in the present juncture, 
was‘ soon followed with suitable addresses, not only 
from the two Houses, but also from most parts of 
the kingdom: and among the rest, the Protestant 
Dissenting ministers, in and about London and 
Westminster, waited on his Majesty at St. James’s.* 


* March-11, with the Address following :— 

“‘ May it please your Majesty. - 

“ With heartefull of duty and gratitude for the many inesti- 
mable blessings we enjoy, under your Majesty’s wise-and gra- 
cious government, we beg leave to express our most hearty con- 
currence with the rest of Your loyal subjects, in a just concern 
and resentment at the attempts of some foreign powers, to 
violate at once the rights of your Majesty’s Crown, and the 
most valuable interests of your people. Not content with a 
design to impoverish a rich and flourishing nation, by turning 

athe stream of commerce into another channel, or with the de- 

mand of placgs eential to the security of our trade, acquired 
in a just war, and ascertained to us by solemn treaties, they 
would add the worst of mischiefs, the imposition of a Popish 
Pretender. “  -. * 

“his last insult, above all others, raises our indignation. If 
ever God, for our sins, should suffer that vile project to take 
effect, it must entirely reverse all the distinguishing advantages 
procured to these kingdoms, by the glorious Revolution,. and 
since farther secured with the expense of so much blood and 
treasure, and deprive late posterity of all the happiness cons. 
trived for them by the wise counsels of King William, of im- 
mortal memory. It must subvert our fundamental laws, which 
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The address was delivered by Mr. Joseph Bur- 


secure the right of your Majesty, and of your Protestant de- 
scendants to reign over Britain, as firmly as they secure to 
British subjects their private rights. # must, therefore, inevit- 
ably involve us in confusion and ruin; and not affect Britons 
alone, but the liberties of Europe, and the Protestant interest in 
general. For we are persuaded the conviction is growing’ uni- 
versal, that neither the one nor the other of these can subsist 
without the Protestant succession. EY 

Though events are out of all human reach, yet we cannot 
but hope, from the watchful care of that kind Providence which 
hath been so often exerted in our favour, from the justice of the 
cayse in which we are engaged, from the wise precautions al- 
ready taken by your Majesty, from the fidelity-and steadiness of 
your counsels, from the zeal of your Parliament, and from your 
great and extensive alliances, that" such pernicious designs, in- 
stead of being attended with success, will be made to issue in 
the farther establishment of your Majesty’s throne, and. the 
tranquillity of your people. 

“ For this we offer our hearty prayers to the King of Kings ; 
and we shall not cease to use our best endeavours, to recpm- 
mend all: dutiful and cheerful subjection to your righteous» 
government. And while we are repeating th® asqurance of our 
inviolable adherence to your Majesty and your royal house, we 
believe we speak the sense of all who attend our ministrations, 
who are zealously devoted, by principle andsaffection, as well as 
by interest, to your person and family. ‘ * 

“ May your Majesty, secure of transmitting your crown and 
glory to your royal progeny, and happy in seeing the confirmed 
health and prosperity of every bragch of your family, long live 
the arbiter of Europe, the patyon of the oppressed everywhere ; 
and the common father of Protestants. And may yourself en- 
joy, for many years in peace, the blessed consequences of all 


your royal cares; reigning over a people duly sensible of their 
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roughs,* who with his brethren was introduced by 
the Right Honourable the Lord Viscount Town- 
shend, one of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of 
State. His Majesty was pleased to receive them 
very graciously ; ana they all had the honour to kiss 
his Majesty's hand. 

Soon after this, Gibraltar} was besieged. Many 
were weakly apprehensive it was designed to be 
given ups though nothing of that nature appears 
intended. Succours avere sent, and the garrison de- 
fended themselves with great courage and bravery. 
The assailants made little impression. 

March 20 Died Sir Isaac Newton,t} the glory of 


own felicity ; more reformed from public threatening vices ; and 
more united than’ ever, ‘in piety to God, in loyalty to their 
prince, in liberty to serve their country, and in mutual affection 
one to another.” 

His Majesty was pleased to return a gracious answer in these 
words: 

» “thank you for this dutiful and loyal Address. This sea- 
sonable instapce €f your zeal for my person and government, 
cannot but be very acceptable to me. You may depend upon 
my continued protection. "—C, 

* Minister “ Civy- two years, to the general Baptist congre- 
gatien, Barbiean,” till his “decease, 1761, aged seventy-six ; 
“ through life the steagly friend of liberty and free enquiry, and 
the strenuous promoter of the common interests of religion.” See 
Dr. Toulmin’ Neal, 1. p. xxvi. note—Ep. 

+ See supra, p. 485. —Ep. S 

t Several of his Letters to Locke, never before printed, have. 
< lately published by Lord King, from the Originals. See 


supra. op. 443. nofe.—k pnp. 
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his country, for his exquisite skill in natural phi- 
losophy, and the mathematical sciences. He left the 
world in the eighty-fifth year of his age, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

March 21. Died Mr. Williath Tong,* of Salter’s 
Hall. Mr. John Newman,} co-pastor of his congre- 
gation, thenceforward had the sole care of it; 
and his son was chosen assistant. In the Tues- 
day. lecture, he was succeeded by Mr.» William 
Harris. . 

June 3. His Majesty went again for Hanover, 
and left all easy at home. 14. A messenger arrived, 
express, with the melanchaly news that he departed 
this life, the 11th, about three in the morning, 
at Osnaburgh, being carried off, by ap apoplectic fit, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and the thir- 
teenth of his reign. His Majesty was much indis- 
posed after landing in Holland, Tuesday, June 6, 
through the fatigue of his passage by sea. But, 
being desirous to finish his journey, without making* 
any considerable stay by the way, he’travelled after 
the rate of one hundred and fifty miles a day, with- 
out regular rest, or refreshment. “Tpwrsday, he was 
ill again, and ate his’ dinner heartily, but afterwards 
grew very ill, and was unhappily blooded upon the 


* See Appendix, No. 1.—Ep. 

+ “ Who delivered to crowded audiences, long and laboured 
sermons, without any assistance from notes, He died 1741, aged 
sixty-four, while in full reputation and usefulness, much missed 
and lamented.” See Dr. ‘T’ oulmin’s Neal, 1, p. ¥x¥. note.—Sip. 


. 
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road. Saturday, he reached Osnaburgh, where he 
died, at the palace of his brother, the Duke of 
York, and (as it was said,) in the very room in 
which he was born. 

His death was much lamented, and not without 
reaSon. Never was a Prince known, more intent 
upon making all his subjects easy and happy.* He 
often troubled his Parliaments about the Pretender 
and his éesigns. But that must be ascribed to the 
management of those that were at helm, in the 
reign of his predecessor. His will was never pub- 
lished, which: is ascribed to several causes, though 
most of ther: are mere conjectures. How matters 
really stood between his Majesty and the Duchess of 
Kendal,} must,and will remain, for the most part, a 
secret, until the great ones are pleased to make dis- 
coveries. 


+ The following anecdote agreeably represents this Prince, 
as seeking to make himself “ happy,” by a laudable attention to 
intellectual inaprot ement. 

“Tt was the custom of George I. to unbend his mind, in the 
evening, by collecting together a company of philosophical 
foreigners, who Qigcoursed in an easy and familiar manner, with 
eack other, entirely unrestramed by the presence of his Majesty, 
who generally walkeg about, or sat in a retired part of the 
chamber.” See “ Mem. of Berkeley,” (1784) p. 21, note.—Ep. 

+ “ Whom'the King delighted to honour.” For the gradations 
of rank which George [. in this case, had created by royal pre- 
rogative, not uclike his cousin, Charles IL., to augment and 
adorn the British Peerage, see Chron. Hist. ii. 65, 91. 

On “ matters between his Majesty and the Duchess of Ken- 
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CHAPTER X. 


a 
1727-1731. 


Hints relating both to public and private matters in the Reign 
of King George the Second. 


* * > 

Sir Robert Walpole, who received the xpress, by 
the messenger, of the death of* King George I. as he 
was.at Chelsea, went away immediately, to the Prince 
and Princess at Richmond; and so made his court, 
that he continued in the same degree cf favour with 
the son, as he enjoyed under the father, if not greater. 


dal,” Dr. Calamy ‘appears doubtful and mysterious, and, pro- 
bably, “ the great ones” never ventured ‘* to make discoveries.” 
This Duchess had occupied, for several years, in the favour of 
George I. the place early left vacant by his repudiated cousin 
and consort, (See supra, p. 288, note,) with whom he had,ac- 
quired the Dukedom of Zell. She has been described as “ a lady 
equally virtuous and unfortunate.” See “ Bang. Hist.” iii. 3, 5. 

“Nov. 2, 1726. Sophia Dorothea, Queen of Great Britain, 
died at the Castle of Ahlen, in the Electorate of Hanover, 
where she had been confined for many years.¥ Chron. Hist. ii. 
168. Whether this Prifcess, héefe mocked with the style of 
royalty, as if to dignify the prison and the grave, had suffered a 
durance of thirty years, (the reputed number,) under the law 
of the strongest, or under a ‘‘ righteous judgmént,” has been 
disputed. Time, by which truth *js not seldom “brought to 
light,” notwithstanding the courtly reserve of “the great ones,” 
may possibly discover this among “ the hidden things of dark- 
ness.”~——-Ep. 


. 
* 
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The Prince and Princess came from Richmond to 
Leicester House, the place where they, for some 
time, had most usually resided, whither the Lords of 
the Privy Council were summoned that evening, for 
signing the proclamation, as was usual at the be- 
ginning of a new reign, for declaring his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, King of these realms, 
by the name of King George Ii. 

His Majesty made a gracious declaration in Coun- 
cil that evening, upon.the sudden alteration that had 
happened, and the next day was proclaimed, with 
solemnity; first, in the Court before Leicester House, 
and in Leicester Square,, and, afterwards, both in 
Westminster, and in the City of London, at the usual 
places. Both Houses of Parlioment met the same 
day, and the members took the oaths to the new 
King, and were by commission prorogued to June 
27, at which time his Majesty made a speech to his 
two Houses, and all things went on smoothly as be- 
fore, and with general satisfaction. 

Upon thi§ sudden change, addresses soon came in 
from -all parts, in abundance, and it was no small 
pleasure to“cha hearty lovers of their country, to see 
the son so peaceably séttled on his father’s throne, 
without the least qnposition or disturbance. Among 
the rest that mingled their sorrow and joy upon the 
occasion, the body of tlre Dissenting Ministers of the 
three denominations, in and about the cities of Lon- 
“ don and Westminster, attended at Court, July 4, 
with an humble address to his Majesty. They were 
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about one hundred in number, and had Mr. John 
Evans, at their head.* 


* Their address was in the words following :— 
“ May it please your Majesty, @ 

“ Whilst your Majesty’s royal declaration so tenderly men- 
tions the sudden and unexpected death of your dearest father, 
all loyal subjects, as becomes their different stations, are mourn- 
ing the loss of one common father to his people. The Pro- 
testant Dissenting Ministers can“never forget his paternal fa- 
vour3 and condescensions ; and we beg your Majesty will give 
us leave on this great occasion to speak our affecting sense of 
that awful Providence, which hath finished a reign so important 
and,gracions, as that of King George the First. By this mighty 
stroke, the world is bereaved of one of the west and best of 
princes, and the reformed religion of its chief glory and defence. 

“ But the immediate and peaceftl succession of George the 
Second, dries up our tears. A ProteXant heir thus coming to 
the throne of his father, is a new blessing to Britain; a princé 
who gave the world so early proof of his spirit and courage in 
the field ; who hath shown so much goodness since his abode in 
this kingdom, and given us such agreeable presages of happinggs, 
upon his wearing the imperial crown of these realms. This con- 
sideration, together with that of a Queen conort, entirely Pro- 
testant, and universally beloved, fills our hearts with joy, that 
greatly and justly exceeds all our sorrow. By this means, the 
reformed religion gains fresh support and Bloxy3 and all trans- 
actions for the peace and stttlement Of Europe, proceed with re- 
newed life and vigour. Thus, when it pleased Almighty God, 
(by whom kings reign) to inspire your glorious predecessor, 
King William, to lay the foundation of the Protestatit succession, 
in the illustrious and numerous {gmily of Brunswick, he provided 
both an effectual relief of our present sarrows, and a lasting 
guard against future dangers. 

“ We rejoice in the wise conduct, and those kind disposals of 

a) ae 
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They were introduced by Mr. Vice Chamberlain 
Stanhope, in the absence of the Duke of Grafton, 


Providence, wnich have tied up the hands of all declared ene- 
mies to your august house, so that they have it not in their 
power at present, by any means, to disturb either your Majesty’s 
proceedings or our joys. This is such a confirmation of your 
Majesty’s illustrious family, as we trust will for ever extinguish 
their hopes, who have hitherto vainly struggled for a Popish 
Pretender. a 

“On out parts, we can assure your Majesty, of hearts full of 
loyalty and affection to your person and Government. And so 
far as belongs to our stations and characters, we shall not fail 
both to teach the duties owing to crowned heads, and to practise 
them ourselves upon every occasion. It is with pleasure we can 
farther assure, Four Majesty, that the Protestant Dissenters, we 
believe to a man, are in the same loyal sentiments. And we 
doubt not our cqntinued share in those liberties your Majesty 
hath graciously declared are most dear to you. We rely upon 
your Princely wisdom and care, to do every thing that may 
strengthen and unite sincere Christians and Protestants; and 
heartily wish our suffering brethren abroad, the same blessings 
with ourselves. 

© We shall not cease to offer up unfeigned and ardent prayers 
to Almighty“ God, that your Majesty may long live the defender 
of our religion, laws, and liberties, and the succourer of the dis- 
tressed ; thet you may be prospered in perfecting the great 
work’ now depending, beyord the sean; that decaying piety may 
revive throughout your own dominions, and an universal probity 
of manners may be ‘jromoted ; that, with your Royal Consort, 
you may rejgn in the hearts of all your subjects, and in your 
royal issue may reign frone one generation to another ; and that 
all manner of blessings may bé multipled on the house, person, 
and administration of your sacred Majesty.” ‘ 

To which address his Majesty was pleased to retwrn a most 
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Lord Chancellor of his Majesty’s Household. His‘Ma- 
jesty was pleased to receive them very graciously, and 
they had all the honour to kiss his Majesty’s hand. 
They were afterwards introduced to the Queen, 
by the Right Honourable thé*Earl of Grantham, 
Lord Chamberlain of her Majesty’s Household.* At 
the common request of the whole body, I made-a 
speech to her Majesty.* ms 


“T thank you for this loyal and affectionate address. You 
may be assured of my protection, and of my care and attention 
to support the Protestant interest.” —C. 

2 In the words following :— 

“ May it please your Majesty. <s 

“ We cheerfully embrace the opportunity that presents, of ex- 
pressing our duty to your Majesty; encouraged by that conjunc- 
tion of goodness with greatness, and that commanding air of 
life and sweetness, that animates all that have the hoitiow to 
approach you. ; 

“ We sincerely congratulate your ascending the throne, which 
we hope will prove easy, being adorned with those noble virtues, 
and particularly with ‘that benevolence to mankind, which “are, 
so conspicuous in your Majesty. Bi fs 

“ When a regard to religion could prevail with a princess of 
your high birth, even in the earliest part of life, to slight the 
prospect of a crown, which had visible d2nggrsto Yonscience at- 
tending it; that kind Hea¥en at lcbgth should reach you forth 
another, as remarkable for its safety gs its gidry, is such a 
returti of divine providence, as we cannot but admire with 
great thankfulness, though without the least surprise; since he 
whose kingdom ruleth over all, bas fixed it as a standing mea- 

_sure of his government, that such as honour him he will honour. 

“ May your Majesty’s happiness be lasting, and your narne 

always carry a delightful sound to every British ear. May both 
. 2x2 
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Her Majesty was pleased to receive us very gra- 
ciously, and we all had the honour to kiss her Ma- 
jesty’s hand. 

Wednesday, Oct. 11, the King and Queen were 
crowned at Westminster, in great pomp and state. 
The procession to and from the Abbey upon that 
occasion, of which I was a spectator, was very mag- 
nificent. Dr. Potter, Bishop of Oxford, preached 
the coronztion sermon from 2 Chron. ix. 8. = 

Oct. 30, the King’s Birth-day, which was the day 
of Sir Robert Beecher’s entering on his Mayoralty, 
the King and Queen and the Princesses went into 
the city, and-dined at Guildhall, and there were all 
imaginable marks of an universal joy. 

About this time, Mr. John Hardy, for some years 
pastor of the chief congregation in Nottingham, on 
a sudden, with very little warning, and without any 
visible cause, fell in with the Established Church. 


-your Majesties have a yearly accession of new glories and com- 

forts; may your ¢offspring, educated with so much care, and 
from whom we have such raised expectations, prove eminent 
blessings to the Reformed Churches both at home and abroad ; 
and may an ififin‘tely ‘Aobler crown than this earth can afford, 
and that will never be laid‘down, bt added hereafter by the 
same Almight} hand, py which your Majesty has been so re- 
markably distinguished hitherto. 

“These, Madam, are and will be the ardent prayers of the 
Protestant Dissenters, who ‘naving nothing more at heart than 
the continuance and advancement of piety, truth, and love, 
loyalty, liberty, and property, promise themselves your Ma- 
jesty’s countenance and protection.” ——C. A. 
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This was a gentleman I had shown much kindness 
to, and used great freedom with, and he with me; 
for which reason I could not help thinking it 
strange, that he should engage in a design of this 
kind, without communicating ® to me beforehand. 
I had taken him into my house and family,-and 
treated him as a brother, not suffering him to want 
any thing necessary or convenient, at a time when 
he was wholly destitute, and had not a friend in the 
world to help him. 

His father (a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, who had a good living in Lancashire, the re- 
version of which he had secpred to this his eldest son) 
had cast hin off, on account of his differing so much 

“from him in his sentiments about Ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. The old gentleman had indeed used him very 
unnaturally and unhandsomely : and, after putting 
books into his hands to read, he would discourse 
with him about their contents, and, when they could 
not, upon conferring together afterwards, agree as tov 
the force of the arguments used, which the father 
thought strong, and the son could not see the force 
of, they fell into heats, and he would sometimes use 
him very indecently, At 2ngth they fell out to 
that degree, that the father turned the son out of 
doors, leaving him to shift for himself in the wide 
world, with but three nine and sixpence in his 
pocket. 

He being this way exposed, applied and made his 
case known to the Dissenters of Liverpool, who took 


Set 


’ 
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pity upon him, and sent him to finish his prepara- 
tory studies for the Ministry, under Mr. James 
Owen, bearing his charges there, with the help of 
our fund at London. When he had finished there, 
he came to London® where his viaticum was soon 
consumed ; and being much a stranger, and modest, 
and shy of making the particulars of his case 
known, he was starving in a garret, when I sent for 
him to dine with me, freely discoursed with him, 
gave him money to pay all his debts, and took him 
under my roof, treating him as one of my domestics, 
until he was provided for. 

The provision I made for him was agreeable and 
promising. The Lady Clinton (who was one of my 
flock) sent him down into Lincolnshire as her chap- 
lain, to preach in the church at Sempringham (with- 
in a few miles of Falkingham) with an allowance of 
threescore pounds a-year. Before he went, he was 
publicly ordained at my place of worship, in West- 
minster, my Lady Clinton being present. He met 

. With good atceptance there, and was much resorted 
to by persons that came from the neighbouring 
parishes, but oppostd by the Bishop, who threatened 
to commence a suit agafast Lady Clinton, for .send- 
ing one thither that had not Episcopal orders. 
Lady Clinton was assured, by persons learned in the 
law, that she was no way obliged to ask the Bishop’s 
consent in the case, but had‘a right to employ whom 

“ she pleased as her chaplain there, it being a a place © 

not under Episcopal jurisdiction. 
But, finding the Bishop was for going to law,"and 
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being advanced in years, she was not willing to 
contend or stand a suit, unless the Duke of New- 
castle (who was to succeed in the estate upon her 
demise) would stand by her, and bear the charge. 
The Duke, being consulted, Was not for contend- 
ing for his right with the Bishop, and so my Lady 
dropped the matter, and took Mr. Hardy out of the 
church; and-at her own charge fitted up an old 
Popish chapel upon her éstate, and licensed it, and 
gave him an handsome yearly allowance. All the 
neighbours, that were so inclined, had liberty to 
resort thither for the worship of God, and he had a 
comfortable auditory.” , 

Some time after, happening to preach at Notting- 
ham, when there was a vacancy there, he had a 
pressing invitation to remove “thither, and he refer- 
ring the people to me, I advised him by all means to 
accept their invitation, for which that people were 
very thankful to me, thinking him a great blessing 
to their town. His quitting them at last, so suds 
denly, and taking orders from a Bishops was a great 
surprise to them, and to many others that heard’ 
of it. “% 

Several others Qbout this time conformed, of 
which number were Mr. John Horsley, Mr. John 
Johnson, Mr. Hay, Mr. Maddox, Mr. Quintus Nay- 
jor, Mr. Myonet, Mr. Quinsey, &c. Others did 
the same before; as Mr. Seager, Mr. Butler,* Mr. 

* Bishop of Durham, author of “The Analogy,” and of 


admired sermons. He wag educated, with Secker in Mr. Jones’s 
academy, Tewkesbury. See Biog. Brit. ii, 94,—En. 
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Thomas Secker,* Mr. Hasset, Mr. Standen, of New- 
bury, the two Jacombs, Mr. Bellamy, Mr. Briscoe,t 
of Newington Green, and Mr. Billio, eldest son to 
Mr. Billio who succeeded Dr. Bates, at Hackney. 
The same course %vas afterwards taken by the 
younger son of Mr. Billio, of Hackney ; Mr. Strick- 
land Gough, whose father died a minister among the 
Dissenters, at Bristol; Mr. Henry Owen, a nephew 
of Mr. James Owen; Mr’ Orre, who came from Ire- 
land; Mr. Thomas Harrison, Mr. Richards, in Lei- 
cestershire, Mr. Winter, and Mr. Inman. This oc- 
casioned much speculation and discourse. R 
Some of thgse who had before gone over from us to 


“In 1721, aged twenty£ight. See supra, pp. 217, 218, 
note, 

“ When Dr. Secker became Archbishop of Canterbury,” says 
Archdeacon Blackburne, “ his friends and dependents thought it 
necessary to represent, that his connections with the Dissenters 
had been extremely loose and unconfined. There were, how- 
ever, some who pretended to remember that one Mr, Secker 
preached a probatign sermon to a Dissenting congregation (Bol- 
sover) in Derbyshire.” See “ Historical View,” Ch. xxvii, 
(1772) pp. 240-243. 

There is an’angcdott, which shows how little Secker seemed 
disposed, at this time, to enter on thé road towards the high 
fortune which @waited him. “He had expressed himself among 
some Dissenting ministers, in terms strongly declaratory of his 
ambitious tura of mind. ‘ Aye,’ says one of them, ‘nothing 
will do for you, Secker, but tonformity.” ‘No,’ replied Secker, 
with indignant earnestness, ¢ conform, T never can.’” See 

* “Mem. of Wakefield,” (1804) i. 171, 172.—Ep. ‘ 

+ See supra, p. 364,—Ep. 
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the Church had been scandalous; as Mr. William 
Nokes,* &c. But it was otherwise as to those who 
now conformed. They were, generally, persons of 
sobriety and unblemished character, and might, 
therefore, be received and carsed by those whom 
they fell in with, with a better grace. > 

It was also observed, as to several that had gone 
over from the Dissenters, in- former reigns, that as 
they either were, or at Yeast thought themselves 
under a necessity of flying pretty high, in order to 
the meriting some regard, and proving the reality of 
their change, so were their spirits afterwards often 
soured to that degreé, as, to discover enmity and 
contempt with respect to those whose company they 
quitted, and had before a good esteem of. 

Mr. Theophilus Dorrington not only left the Dis- 
senters, but upon some occasions gave his:old friends 
hard words, and wrote a tract in condemnation of 
their ministers. Mr. Westley, after his conforming, 
drew up and published “ A Letter concerning the 
Education of the Dissenters in their* private Acade- 
mies.” Mr. Samuel Palmer writing in defence of 
the Dissenters, (though he himself thqught fit after- 
wards to desert thCm, an@ turn Conformist) Mr. 
Westley wrote a reply, and discovered an unbecoming 
bitterness in his disposition towards his guondam 
friends} Mr. Gatton alse; who preached. some 
years among the Dissenters, with whom he had had 


* See Vol. i. p. 139,—Eb. 
+ See Vol. i pp. 458, 459.—E. 
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his aciitiog, wrote handsomely enough upon. a 
comprehension, yet- afterwards grew very sour and 
peevish, upop going into the Church. 

Those that conformed, in this reign, as they, gene- 
rally found an easief’ admission, and the way more 
oper to preferment, so did they generally keep their 
tempers better, and were charged by. their Ecclesias- 
tical superiors to take care to do so, with an intima- 
tion that ¢his would be ‘a more likely way to re- 
commend them, than an opposite carriage and ‘beha- 
viour. But then it was easy to be observed, and 
much taken notice of, that most that conformed 
about this time, complaingd much of a spirit of im- 
position working among the Dissenters, which, dis+ 
covered itself in the proceedings at Salter’s Hall, 
and on other occasions, after the debates abont the 
Trinity grew warm. 

Some that complained much, and with eagerness, 
of this as a great hardship and discouragement, and 
4nveighed against it with freedom, threw themselves 
into a Church dad legal establishment that was very 
strict for full subscription, and left no room nor 
scope to those tha: were intrusted with the care of 
the. constitution, to méke thet least allowance for 
abatements, i in compliance with the difficulties that 
might be started, by such as were scrupulous and 
tender-spirited. This svas, by many, apprehended 
to have but an odd aspecé; and not to be very con- 
sistent. It may possibly have considerable conse-" 
quences attending it, some time or other, heréafter. 
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There was also about this time great diligence 
and application used in the choice of members of 
Parliament :* and a considerable majority of Whigs 
was returned. 

This year also, I published % A Continuation of 
the Account of Ministers, Lecturers, Masters, ‘and 
Fellows of Colleges and Schoolmasters, who were 
ejected and silenced after the Restoration in 1660, by 
or hefore the Act for Uniformity. To which is added, 
The Church and Dissenters compared as to perse- 
cution, in some Remarks on Dr. Walker’s Attempt 
to recover the names and sufferings of the Clergy 
that were sequestered, &c. between 1640 and 
1660.t And also some free Remarks on the twenty- 
eighth Chapter of Dr. Bennet’s Essay on the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion.” To which there is pre- 
fixed a large and free Dedication, “ to all those who 
have entered into the work and office of the Minis- 
try, amongst the Protestant Dissenters, since .we 
have been favoured with a Legal Toleration.” 

Now also was published “The Britatinic Consti- 
tution ; or, The Fundamental Form of Government: 
demonstrating the original contract,eatéred into by 
King and People, according *to the primary Institu- 
tions thereof, in this Nation. Wherein is proved, 
that the placing on the throne King William the 
Third, was the natural frait and effect of the 
original Constitution : and that the Succession to this 

* See supra, p. 447.—En. 

+ See supra, pp. 307, 308—Ep. 
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Crown, established in the present Protestant heirs, 
is de jure, and justified by the fundamental laws of 
Great Britain. And many important original powers 
and privileges of both Houses of Parliament, are 
exhibited. By Rogtr Acherley,* of the Inner Tem- 
ple, ‘London, Esquire.” 

This book, (which some endeavoured to decry and 
run down,) among other things, gives good proof 
that Kings Lords, and Commons, are the three estates 
of the realm, in oppesition to the high flyers, who 
have at all times discovered a mighty zeal for the 
contrary notiom. And, indeed, this is not at all new. 
For that the supreme power in England is in King, 
Lords, and Commons, vas in effect agreed to, by 
King Charles the First, in his answer to the Nineteen 
Propositions,t and resolved by the convention of 
Lords and Commons, in the ycar 1661. The same 


* See supra, p. 278.—Ep. 

+ ‘“ Nothing,” he says, “ more concerned the public, and was, 
‘indeed, more proper for the High Court of Parliament than the 
making of laws; ‘vhich not only ought there to be transacted, 
but could be transacted no where else. But then they must 
admit his Majesty to be a part of the Parliament; which would 
be counted in hit, Got only breach of privilege, but tyranny and 
subversion of Parliaments to deny to them.” See Clarendon’s 
“Hist. of Rebellion,” £1705) i. 646, 647; ; “ Parl. Hist.” (1762) 
xi, 240, 241. —Ep. 

} Sce upon this matter of the three estates, “Fulier’s Appeal 
of injured Innocence,” Book Ul, 52, 53, 54; and Mr. Wash- 
ington.—C, : 

This question (which Sir Thomas Sinith’s “ Commonwealth’ 
of England” had so ioug decided) was, on its revival, under the 


. 
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book also cuts the sinews of the applauded book 
that was published in 1713, by Dr. Bedford, and 


Stuarts, discussed ably, even in the opinion of thesauthor’s oppo- 
nents, by the Rev. Philip Hunton, ejected in 1662 from Westbury. 
His “ Treatise of Monarchy,” a small Polume, “ printed, 1680,” 
had first appeared, 1645, as “ done by an earnest desirer of his 
country’s peace,” thus referring to the question between the King 
and the Parliament, then committed to the decision of the sword. 
The author says ; ‘* 

“T have not annexed my name, not that I am ‘ashamed to 
own what I conceive to be the truth;, but because I know who 
I am, and that my name could add no estimation to the treatise, 
Nor do I desire it should. They who search for truth must 
repmrd things, not persons, Give mr, therefore, the common 
liberty to go nameless. Many héve taken it fofSvorse ends, If 
any condemn me for any thing herg, it must be for endeavour- 
ing a thankless moderation betwixt two extremes.” 

The rough usage which this work encountered at Oxford, of 
whose University the author was a member, is thus described by 
her historian and biographer. 

“The Treatise of Monarchy, which hath been, and is still 
in great vogue among many persons of Commonwealth nd 
levelling principles, was reprinted, when the press was open, in™ 
1680. But, forasmuch as it is said therein, tfat the sovereignty 
of England is in the three Estates, viz., King, Lords and Com- 
mons, that proposition was condemned by the judgment and 
decree of the University, in their Convocation, held July 21, 
1683, [See Vol. i. pp. 112-114] and the book itself, wherein it 
is, was then publicly burnt in the school\quadrangle.” Athen. 
Oxon. (1692) ii, 582. See Dr. Calamy’s Account, p. 755. 

Sir Robert Filmer published, in 1679, ‘‘ Reflections concern- 
ing the original of Governmest.” Alter controverting “ Aris- 
totle’s Politiques, Mr. Hobbes’s Leviathan, Mr. Milton against . 
Salmasius,” and “ H. Grotius de jure belli,” he introduces, 

“ Observations upon Mr.Hunton’s ‘ Treatise of Monarchy,’ 
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entitled, “ The Hereditary Right. of the Crown of 
England asserted, and the English Constitution vin- 
dicated :”* and makes the best use of Lord Claren- 
don’s History of the Rebellion, that is capable of 
being ‘made of it, Gr that could be desired to be 
made of it, in order to the supporting and defending 
the true British constitution. 

August 25. Died Mr. Thomas Reynolds. His 
zeal for.aesubscription of doctrinal articles in order 
to prevent Heterodoxy, which rose very high, and in 
which I could not, by any means, concur with him, 
though we often and freely discoursed about it, was 
the occasion #f some .coglness between him and me, 
after an intimate friendship of many years’ continu- 
ance.t His funeral sermon was preached by Mr. 


or the anarchy of a limited or mixed monarchy.” Filmer, so 
unfavourably known by bis Patriarcha, (though on the then ill- 
considered questions of witchcraft and usury, he had all the 
diseernment of the present day) thus longs to recal “ the former 
“times,” and laments, over modern political degeneracy. 

“The ancieat foctrine of government, in these later days, 
hath been strangely refined, by an opinion, that the people have 
originally a ppwer, to, create several sorts of monarchy, and to 
limit and compound them at gheir pleasure.” This contempt of 
the people is uitably introduced, by Claudian’s common-plate 
flattery of a prince, which adorns the title-page, opposite to an 
effigies of that “ most religious King,” Charles II. : 

nunquagt libertas gratior extat, 
Quam sub Rege pio. « 
. See “ Diary of Burton,” iii. 273, 274, note—Ep. 

* See supra, pp. 268, 269. 279, 280.—Ep. 

+ See Vol. i. pp. 389, 348. 491,,-Ep. 
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“Wood, who became his assistant after Mr. James | 
Read was'dismissed (a piece of management I could 
no way approve of, though I heard what could be 
offered on both sides, distinctly ;) and also succeeded 
him in his congregation. In “the Tuesday Lecture 
at Salter’s Hall, he was succeeded by Mr. John 
Newman.* 

1728, Jan. 23. The King’s first Parliament sat 
down. Arthur Onslow, Esquire, was chosen Speaker 
of the Commons. 27. His Majesty made his speech, 
wherein he gave- great hopes of a general pacifica- 
tipn, by a speedy execution of the preliminaries. 

There were great heat»in the House of Commons 
between William Pulteney,.Esquire, and Sir Robert 
Walpole, about public accoynts, ,and debts, . &c. 
They two were at variance in the preceding reign, 
but now proclaimed open war against each other. 
The issue, at the present, was “a Representation” 
from the Commons to his Majesty, with which he 
appeared to be well pleased ; because, as he told 
them, “ the provision made for gradually discharging 

the national debt, was now become so certain and 
considerable, that nothing but some. unforeseen event 
could alter or diminish it : which,” said he, “ gives us 
the fairest prospect of seeing the sd debts discharged, 
without any necessity of incurring new ones.” 

March 4. The Dutch Arhbassadors, Count Wel- 

_ deren and Monsieur "Sylvius, made their public 
entry, which was magnificent, had audience of their ; 


* See stpra, p. 493.—Eb. 
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Majesties, and made a handsome compliment. 
There was a great deal of discourse among us, of a 
Congress to .be opened at Soissons, in France, in a 
few months. 

May 28. The King put an end to the first session 
of the Parliament, telling them that he expected soon 
to hear that the Congress was opened; and that, 
the preliminary articles having laid so good a foyn- 
dation forea general pacification, he hoped soon to 
see a happy conclusion, of this important transaction. 
They were prorogued to August 8. 

In the montk of May we had five hundred pounds 
paid out of the Treasury, as his Majesty’s bounty to 
Dissenting ministers ang. poor widows, for the half- 
year ending at Christmas last: but we were forced 
to drop arrears for the last year of King George I., 
as generally done in the case of pensions, and supplies 
from the Crown.* 

Qctober 9. Died Thomas Bennet, D.D. rector of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, by whom I was much threat- 
ened, for the fréedom I had used with him from the 
press in my “ Continuation.”+ 

Oct, 13. Digd,Mr. John Mottershed,{ many years 
pastor “of a congregation’about Ratcliff. I preached 
his funeral sermon,,and afterwards printed it. He 
was succeeded by Mr. Tidcomb, who came from the 
West of England. . 

In November, this year, (1728) the principal and 

* See supra, pp. 467, 468.—Ep. + See supra, p. 507,-——Ep. 
} See Vol. i. p. 196.—Eb. 
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professors of Edinburgh complimented several of our 

ministers in England with a doctorate in divinity. 

The persons so dignified, were Mr. Jabez Earle,* 

. Mr. John Evans, Mr. Isaac Watts, Mr. William 
a) 

* Who died, 1768, aged 92, “ suddenly, in his chair, without 
a sigh, or a groan. He had not experienced,” adds Dr. Kippis, 
“a moment's ill-health, and would scarcely have known what 
pain was, had it not been for breaking his arm. All his faculties 
continued in great perfection, excepting his eyasight. His 
vivatity and cheerfulness of temper never forsook him to his 
latest breath; and he abounded in pleasant stories. 

“He had published, in his earlier days, several occasional 
sepmons, a treatise on the, sacrament, and 2 small collection of 
poems, in Latin and English. Mis chief exceYence as a scho- 
lar, was in classical learning. When he was above ninety years 
old, he would repeat, with the greatest readiness and fluency, a 
hundred verses, or more, from Home?, Virgtl, Horace, Juvenal, 
or others of the ancient poets, upon their being occasionally 
mentioned.” 

Dr. Kippis adds, “as an instance of his cheerful tern of 
mind,” the following lines which he sent to his friend Harris, on 
their present association in academical distinctions. 

“Since dunces now are Doctors mesle, . 

As well as men of skill, * 

What does the title signify ? 
T'll tell thee, honest Will. * . + 

The same as tappings‘o a horse, 
Which, be he fleet or jade, 

Not for his own, but rider’s sake, 
So wondrous fine is made. 

So, when our Universities 
Doctorial honours give, 

*Tis not our merit they declare, 
But their prerogative.” Biog. Brit. i. 177.—E. 
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Harris, Mr. Jobn Comyng, and Mr. Zephaniah Mar- 
ryat,* of London ; and Mr. Charles Owen, of War- 
rington. The first .of these, with Mr. Obadiah 
Hughes,{ received the same compliment from King’s 
College, old Aberdefn. Diplomas were afterwards 
sent’ from Edinburgh to Mr. Benjamin Grosvener,} 
and Mr. Samuel Wright: also te Mr. Edward 
Wigglesworth, the first Professor of Divinity in 
Harvard College,j and t6 Mr. Colman, of Boston, 
New England,|| and another from a to ‘Mr. 
James Anderson, of Westminster. . . Wishart, 
whose father kad been Principal of Fe ‘College of 
Edinburgh, Igaving Scotlgnd to succeed Dr. Comyiig 
in the Scotch Church at Founder’s Hall, was also 
made D. D. by the Colfege of Glasgow. 

About this time died Mr. Joseph Boyce, of Dublin, 


* Who died, 1754, When “ far advanced in life,” in 1743, 
he wat invited, from the reputation of his “‘ considerable learning 
and, talents,” to preside over the Academical Institution among 

«the Independents, now so well known as the ‘‘ Homerton Col- 
lege.” See ‘Aneaddress to the Society, instituted 1730, and 
holding the doctrines of the Reformed Churches, as summarily 
expressed in the catechisms of the Westminster Assembly,” 
(1819) pp. 12-14.7-Eb. * 

+ See supra, p- 437.—Ef. 1 Bee supra, p. 489.—Ep. 

§ “ An’ eminent theologian,” says Dr. Holmes, “and dis- 
tinguished for his learning, humility, and piety.” He died, 
1765, aged 73,.—Amer. Annals, (1808) ii, 232.—Ep. 

|| See supra, p. 238,—ED. 

@ See vol. i. p.107. The following curious relation of second 
sight, and additional notices of regium donum, I found at thé 


. 
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whose works had been lately reprinted in one 
volume in folio. His funeral sermon was preached: 


British Museum in a MS. which appears, from citcumstances, to 
be an original. ' : _ 

Mem. I heard, both Dr. Gilber? Rule, (now Principal of 
Edinburgh College) and Mr, Archibald Hamilton, (an artient 
Presbyterian minister in the North of Ireland,) relate the follow- 
ing passage, in the time of King Charles the Second’s reign, viz. 
That in the year 1650, there wasa meeting or Synod of Presby- 
terian ministers in the North of Ireland; amongwhom, one 
antient minister sat, seemingly drowsy, while the rest were de 
bating some matters before them. Upon which, being asked 
if he were taking a nap, he replied, no, bis soul lad been 
ra*ished with the prospects of the happy days the Church of 
God in these kingdoms should edjoy under a Fhince of Orange. 

“ That this passage was, by the said reverend persons related 
to me some time before King Charleg the Sgcond’s death, I do 
freely attest. J. Boyse. 

“My Lord Granard, (I have been assured by those that 
reaped the benefit of it,) did, by King Charles the Second’s 
order, distribute 600/, per annum, to the Presbyterian ministers 
in the North of Ireland, towards their subsistence, under *the 
notion of secret service.” (See supra, pp. 468-470.) By 

“Tn consideration whereof, and of their early eSpousing King 
William’s interest in this Revolution, he has out of his royal 
bounty given them a grant of 1200/. perannum.* 

There follows immediately in gnother Bhnd-writing, -« The 
inscription composed by Mr. Jos. Boyse, to beset upon the 
pedestal of the noble statue of King William on horseback, 
cast in brass.” Jt thus commences :— es 

‘*« Gulielmo tii. Augusto Religioris Reformate et Libertatis 
pristine, in Britannid ruenttum, in Hibernia deploratarum, 
-Porenti Sratorr et Vinvici.” Ayscough, 4275-39, 40,—Ep. + 
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and printed by Mr. Choppin, his colleague and 
fellow-labourer.* 

December 4, Frederick, Prince of Wales, came from 
Hanover, through Holland, to St. James’s, on a sud- 
den, and with the ut®aost privacy, to our great sur- 
prise. Seven of us Dissenting Ministers, chosen by 
the Committee of the three denominations, waited on 
the Prince. I, at their desire, made a speech to 
him in their name.t 


* See supra, p. 429, noté.—Ep. 

+ In the words following :— 

“* May it pleage your Royal Highness, 

“As none wgxe more thankful to Almighty God than the 
Protestant Dissenters for the succession of the August House of 
Brunswick to the British thfone, in the person of your royal 
grandfather, so arc we rniversally, both by principle, incli- 
nation, and interest, led to take part in whatsoever tends to the 
strength, security, and comfort, of the royal family, under which 
Divine Providence has so mercifully fixed us. 

a ‘ Most affectionately therefore do we congratulate your 
Royal Highness’ safe arrival in Britain, which we hope you will 
henceforward regard as your native country. 

“Tt heightens our joy upon this occasion, to think of the un- 
speakable pleasure it cannot but give to our-most gracious King 
and Queen, to ‘seg the great object of their united affection, after 
fifteen years’ separation, so renarkablyimproved in those noble 
endowments arid dispositions, that promise to make the rising 
generation happy. The report of these at a distance hath often 
‘given their loyal subjects, as truly as their Majesties themselves, 
a most pleasing entertainmlnt; but we must own we should’ be 
very ungrateful, were we not in the most tender manner affected 
with his Majesty’s great goodness, in so: agreeably surprising” 
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His Royal Highness, upon my mentioning the 
name of Prince Henry, seemed elevated, and imme- 
diately told us, when I had concluded, my speech, 
that he could not but take kindly the affectionate 
respect we expressed to his father and his family ; 
that he was fully convinced the English wete a 
brave people, and that’ he had for some time longed 
to be with us, and should endeavour to answer. our 
expectations. 


us, even before we were aware, into the yet greater comfort and 
satisfaction of a nearer view. 

; We cannot, Sir, but lgok upon this as dhe instance, among 
innumerable others, of your royad father’s acting as the common 
parent of all his people. 

“ For the invaluable blessings of bis auspicious reign, do we 
offer up our incessant praises to the Kthg of Rings, heartily pray- 
ing they may be long continued. It is on his wise and steady 
conduct that we (under the great God) depend for the lasting 
enjoyment of our present felicity. Imitating him, your-Royal 
Highness will be still making farther improvements in the ex- 
quisite skill, (so peculiar to the illustrious stock you come of) of 
growing more and more the delight of mankind; of which we 
hope such as live long after us will have the benefit and comfort. 

“Our sincerest ptayers will not be wanting to him that has 
all things at his disposal, that your Royal Highness may be a 
signal ornament to your 4lustriou3 house, a refuge to the dis- 
tressed, a patron to all the reformed churches, a fasting blessing 
to this‘kingdom, and as universally beloved as Prince Henry. | 

“ May you thus reach all the grandeur and glory after which 
your great soul can inspire, in the way to the much nobler bless- 
ings of that eternal world,-in which time and all the concerns of 
it will at last be swallowed up.”—C. 
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The persons attending, were Dr. Evans, Dr. 
Harris, and myself, for those of the Presbyterian 
denomination; Mr. Thomas Bradbury, and Mr. 
Jennings, for the Congregational brethren; and Dr. 
Kinch, (who did né& live long after it,) and Mr. 
Richardson, for the Baptists. 

December 22, died Dr. White Kennet, Bishop of 
Peterborough.* His life was soon after published. 
He was Irut ill-treated ia several instances, by, the 
nonjurors and enemies of the Revolution and Pro- 
testant succession, yet, upon occasion, he appeared 
warm enough for the Church and her interests. 

A little before his death, he published “ An His- 
torical Register and Chronicle of English Affairs, 
ecclesiastical, civil, and military, containing matters 
of fact, delivered in the words of the most authen- 
tic books, papers, and records, &c., relating to the 
Histery of England from the Restoration of King 
Charles the Second.” This is a singular work, very 
‘heavy and tedious, in which the same things are oft 
repeated, afid fn many instances three times over, 
It may, I conceive, in some cases have its uses 3 but 
it has so little of oder or method, is so confused, and 
has so many things in it'that déserve no regard, that 
I believe few have had the patience to read it over. 


* 


* See his honourable siogitenly: (supra, p. 451, note) when 
his Episcopal brethren would have established a Protestant, 
inquisition.— Ep, 
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The author has thought it worth his while to take 
particular notice in this work of my “ Abridgment 
and Account of the Ejected Ministers.* , 

1799. Feb. A Committee of the House of Com- 
mons{ inquired with strictnes? and diligence into 
the flagrant abuses that had long been practised in 
our public gaols, and. made very affecting discoveries 
of great exorbitancies, and most abominable cruelties 


*See Appendix, No. 6.—En. 

+ “At the head of which was Mr.Oglethorpe, afterwards the 
general, and the colonizer of Georgia, who died in England, 
1786, aged 103. ‘“ The gaol committee, 1729,” and the subjects 
of their investigation, imprisoned, debtors, (thege was, probably, 
no compassion for criminals,) were thus described by Thomson, 
in Winter, }. 359, &c. 

“ And here can I forget the genereus band, 

Who, touched with human woe, redressive searched 
Into the horrors of the gloomy gaol ? 

Unpitied and unheard, where misery moans ; = 
Where sickness pines, where thirst and hunger burn, 
And poor misfortune feels the lash of vice. 

While in the land of liberty, the land 

Whose every street, and public mecting glow 

With open freedom, little tyrants raged ; 

Snatched the tean morsel from the starying mouth ; + 
Tore from cold wint2y limbs whe tattered weed ; 

Even robbed them of the last of comforts, sltep ; 

The free-born Briton to the dungeon chained, 

Or, as the lust of cruelty prevailed, > 

At pleasure marked him with inglorious stripes 

And crushed out lives, by secret barbarous ways, 
That for their country would have toiled or bled.”—Ep. 
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and barbarities,* which occasioned the enacting of 
laws in order to the preventing like practices for the 
future.t 

May 17. The King went for Holland, and so to 
Hanover, leaving the™Queen regent in his absence. 

I, this summer, took a journey to Scarborough, to 
drink the waters there, and was absent ten weeks, 


* Mr. Oglethorpe “ having a friend in the Fleet-prison, an 
ingenious arehitect, whom he used to visit there, and being 
informed that the hardships he suffered had been the occasion 
of his death, moved that a committee be appointed to examine 
the gaols. 

“ They visited thle Fleet Prison, ana examined the prisonevs, 
and, among the wst, Sir Williaw: Rich, whom they found loaded 
with heavy irons, by the wargen, Mr. Bambridge, which they 
ordered to be taken off. The committee were no sooner with- 
drawn, than Bambridge oruered Sir William to be put in irons, 
in which condition they found him the next day.” 

It was afterwards “Resolved, nem, con, that Bambridge hath 
wilfullf permitted debtors to escape,” and others, who probably 
coula not purchase favour, “ he hath loaded with irons, put into 
dungeons, and destroyed.” Bambridge and his accomplices, and 
the keepegs of she Warshalsea, were displaced and prosecuted.— 
Chron. Hist. ii. 208, 210, 215.—Ep. 

+ Yet the pogt sang, and, if gifted with a Nestor’s age, had 
perhaps sang a cefitvry ater: 

“¢ Much still untouched remains ; inthis rank age, 

Much is the patrioy’s weeding hand required. 
The toils of law, (what dark insidious men 

Have, cumbrous, added to perplex the truth, 
And Jengthen simple justice into trade,) 

How glorious were the day that saw these broke, 
And every man within the reach of right.”—Ep. 
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September 4, N. s., the Queen of France was 
delivered of a Dauphin, at which the body of that 
nation was so much transported, that they could 
hardly contain themselves.* 

September 11. Our King turned from abroad 
to Kensington, having landed, that very morning, 
from Holland, at Margate. 

December 11. Waiting on Arthur Onslow, Es- 
quire,t Speaker to the Commons, he was-pleased to 
suffer me to peruse, and afterwards to transcribe, a 
marginal note, written with his own hand in the 
first volume of my Abridgment of Mr. Baxter's 
Lite, where the subject | was treating, was King 


* It is probably to this period the anecdote belongs, of a 
famous dentist at Paris, who drew*teeth Qratis, in honour. of 
the infant Dauphin.—Ep. 

+ Who appears to have maintained a courteous ; and friendly 
intercourse with Nonconformists. Of this, Dr. Gibbens has 
given the following very agreeable instance. 

“ Not long before the death of Dr. Watts (1748), taking” with 
him Dr. Earle and Dr. Stennet, in his coach, he made a visit to 
Stoke-Newington, for the purpose of “gratifying himself with 
the sight of so great and good a man, whom he held in the 
highest esteem, and, I might truly say, aboxe the common rank 
of mortals. 3 = 

“The Speaker declared to me, that, when he saw him, he 
thought he saw a man of God, and in the last visit but one F 
made Mr. Onslow, for I had the honour of an’ intimacy with 
him, he mentioned the affair afresh, and devoutly cried out, 
_ ‘my soul where his soul now is!” See “Mem. of Watts,” 
* (1780) p. 311.—Ep. 
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Charles’s celebrated Declaration for Ecclesiastical 
affairs, which bore date, October the 25th, 1660.* 
There died this year, January 21, Mr. Joseph 
Hill, one of thosé ordained at the same time that I 
was.t He was fornferly minister of the English 


* [had said, (pp. 152-154) that the “ Concessions” therein 
made “ were so highly pleasing, that an Address of Thanks was 
drawn up and signed by many, of the ministers in and about 
London,” &om 

The marginal note was in the words following : 

“ Both Houses of Parliament did also severally present to the 
King, an Address of Thanks for this Declaration: and, in the 
House of Commons, November 6th, 4660, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to bring #1 a Bill to mate the Declaration effectual, and 
the person first named of the Committee was Serjeant Hale, 
who was therefore very probably the first mover for this Bill, 
And as he was the next day, (I think it was so soon) made Chief 
Baron, it is not unlikely but be was desirous to leave the House 


. 


of Commons with this mark of his moderation, as to the reli- 
gious differences of that time, and what he thought would be 
the proper means to heal them. 

© “But his endeavours did not succeed ; for on the twenty-eighth 
of November folowing, the Bill being read the first time, and a 
question put that the Bill be read a second time, it passed in the 
negative. The Yeas, 157; the Noes, 183. The tellers for the 
Yeas were Sir Arfhany Irby, a and Sir George Booth: for the 
Noes, Sir Solomon Swale, and’ Mr. Paffner.” 

Sir Solomon Swale wys afterwards discharged from being a 
Member of the House of Commons, for being a Popish recu- 
sant convict. T here insert this for the use of posterity.—C. 

See “Parl. Hist.” (1763) xxji. 26-31. On Sir George 
Booth, afterwards Lord Delamere. See “Diary of Burton,” 
lit, 293-295, note.—Ep. 
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Church, at Rotterdam, where he was much res- 
pected. In London, he succeedéd Mr. Cunningham, 
in the pastoral care of that congregation which 
belonged to Mr. Richard Stretton, and worshipped 
God, at Haberdashers’ Hall, which he left in a very 


declining state. He was succeeded there by young 
Mr. Ford. 


May 17, Dr. Samuel Clarke,* rector of St. 
J ames'’s, Westminster. { 

a 

* See supra, pp. 259. 280-282.—Ep. . 

+ See the “ Account of Dr. Clarke’s Life, Writings, and Cha- 
yacter,” prefixed to two -volumes of his Sermons, by Bishop , 
Hoadley, of Sarum, which repr2sents him as “a subtle metaphy- 
sician, an excellent mathematician, an acute philosopher, and a 
deep divine ; and one that never failed to exhaust the subject he 
handled.” 

This account did not at all please poor Mr. Whiston, who re- 
flected on it with some warmth, in a tract entitled, * Historical 
Memoirs of Dr. Samuel Clarke, being a supplement’ to Dr. 
Sykes’s and Bishop Hoadley’s Accounts.” Mr. Whistor here 
flies at all, and inveighs against the great coldness of Dr. 
Clarke, and the perfect indifference of the Yord Chancellor 
King, (p. 41) the non-residence of Bishop Hoadley, (p. 85) and 
every thing indeed, that was not exactly accord’ng to his model. 
—C. = n> > 

Yet Dr. Calamy, on sober reflection, could hardly have com- 
pared, but to their disadvantage, Clarke and Haadley with the 
proverbially honest Whiston; who, indeed, complains that 
“though Sir Peter King, Dr. Hare. Mr. Benjamin Hoadley and 
Dr. Clarke were particularly invited, to his Society for Pro- 
. moting Primitive Christianity in 1715, 16,17, none of them. 
ever came. However,” he adds, ‘Sir Peter King, as well as 
Dr. Clarke, were by me consulted upon particular occasions, or 
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September 7. Dr. John Cumming, minister of the 
Scots’ Church, at Founders’ Hall, Lothbury. He 


Particular difficulties occurring in our examination.” See “ Hist. 
Mem.” Ed. 8, (1748) p. 6@. 

Thig society, which met at Whiston’s house, was ‘‘ composed, 
commonly, of about ten or twelve honest, and some of them 
Tearned men, of several persuasions in Christianity; and to 
which Christians of all persuasions were equally admitted.” 
The “Chairmen were,” in succession, “Dr. John Gale, Mr. 
Arthur Onslow,” (see supra, p. 521,) and “ Mr. Thomas Emlyn.” 
Whiston “ officiated as Secretary.” Ibid. pp. 66, 67. 73, 74. 

As to “the non-residence of Bishop Hoadley,” the mature 
thoughts of Dr. Cflamy could not giffer materially from the 
i‘ following sentiments in the passage to which he has referred; 

if indeed, they were not “ exactly according to his model,” 
Whiston introduces the serious expostulation with his friend 
Hoadley,” by alluditg to séme defences of Christianity, which 
had lately issued from the Episcopal bench. 

“Till our bishops correct their non-residence, leave the 
Court, the Parliament, and their polities, and go down to their 
several Dioceses, and there labour in the vineyard of Christ, in- 

stead of standing for the most part of the day idle at the metro- 
polis, they may, wre what learned Vindications and Pastoral 
Letters they please, the observing unbelievers will not be satis- 
fied they are in gamnest, a and by consequence will be little moved 
by all heir arguméata and exhortations. 

. And here L cannot but wonder héw Bishop Hoadley can 
himself so distinetly takg notice, to the honour of Dr. Clarke, 
that he was almost constantly resident upon his cure, without 
the bitterest reflections upon his own different conduct. Since 
every body acquainted with him knows, that since he has been 

_ Bishop of Hereford and Salisbury, he has not only, like some 
other Bishops, been much the greatest part of his time at Lon- 
don; but that during the six years time he was Bishop of Ban- 


e 
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left. a wife, and several children, in very destitute 
circumstances, but God raised them up many friends. 
His funeral sermon was preached by Jabez Earle, 
D.D. 

November 8. Dr. Joshua ‘Oldfield, of whom I 
have given several hints before. His funeral sermon 
was preached and printed by William Harris, D. D.: 
Dr. Hughes, for some time his co-pastor, was fixed 
sole pastor of his congregation. oy 

This year Mr. Woolston made a great noise, by 
his scurrilous reflections on the miracles of our 
blessed Saviour. He was legally prosecuted for his 
writings,* yet it was the gpinion of many that that 
method of dealing with him might as well have been 
waved, considering that he had been reckoned: many 


gor, and passed through the entire Bangorian controversy, he 
went beyond the example of other Bishops, and nevgr once 
set his foot within the diocese of Bangor.” bid. pp. 108, 109. 

The late Bishop Porteus was remarkable for holding, “while 
in the See of Chester, a varicty of preferments, peculiarly i ine 
compatible with a general personal superintendéNce ; among the 
rest a living in Kent. Yet when Bishop of London, and hig 
ecclesiastical emoluments were, of course, | edncentrated, bis 
first charge denounced, qn the mast solemf and awful dousider- 
ations, non-residence, or a clergyman’s “ trusting to another for 
the discharge of duties which belong so%ly and entirely to him- 
self.” See “ Monthly Repos.” (1810) iv. 585, 586.—Ep. 

* Sentenced ‘‘ Nov. 28, 1729,” a fine of ‘100/., one year’s 
imprisonment; security for good behaviour during life, himself 
in 20002. and two sureties, in 10002 each.” Chron. Hist. ii. - 
218.—Ep. 
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years to be out of his mind, by such as knew him 
best.* 

There was also this year published a tract, 
entitled, “ Monuments of Mercy; or, some of the 
distinguishing favour® of Christ to his congrega- 
‘tionak Church at Rowel, as handed down in the 
ministry of Mr. John Beverley, Mr. Thomas Brown- 
ing, and Mr. Richard Davis, with a just vindication 
of his memory” from the ‘alse aspersions J am said 
to have cast thereupop, in the continuation of my 
account of the-ejected ministers.t 

1730, January.1. Died, Lord Nottingham, at his: 

pa 


* Dr. Lardner¢ifter publishing an able “‘ Vindication,” against 
Woolston, as ably exposed the,anti-christian principle and spirit 
of this prosecution, pau t availing himself of any doubts as 
to the author’s sanity. 

“ A true Christian,” he happily remarks, ‘‘ may suffer on ac- 
count of his religion, but he can never make others suffer on 
account’of theirs. Our blessed Saviour, rather than make use 
of cempulsion, would choose (John vi. 67) to be without a 
fGilower.” 

T here quote ye forrespondence between Lardner and Bishop 
Waddington, on which Dr. Kippis says: “it will now be little 
doubted, on wha side lay the advantage of the argument.” See 
“ Life of Lardner,” 788) Pp, xviii. xix. exv-exxili—Ep, 

- + Soon after this came from the press, I was applied to by one 
of the chief of our brethren in those parts, in the name of the 
rest, in these words :—‘ This writer discovers a bad spirit, and 

- hath treated you in @ very indecent manner. We beg you would 
take no notice of him, His design seems to be to make a dis- 
, turbance among us, which we apprehend will be prevented by _ 
neglecting him.” I took the advice.—C. 


a 
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seat of Burley-on-the-hill in Rutland, and was suc- 
ceeded in his honour and estate by the Lord Finch. 
Lord Nottingham was no friend to the Dissenters, 
but watched all advantages against them, and dili- 
gently improved them,* from “Ais first appearance at 
Court, till the time of his death; yet he outwardly 
carried it civilly to many of them. He published 
an answer to Whiston,+ which had nine impressions 
in 1721. And he had the thanks of the whole body 
of the clergy of the Established Church for it, trans- 
mitted to him from the several visitations through 
the kingdom.t 


* See supra, p- 243,—Ep. 

+ “Concerning the cternity of (he Son of God, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” Ina letter to Archbishop Vyake, 1412, Whiston says, 

“My Lord Nottingham’s answer is no ill one for an English 
temporal peer, and shows that his Lordship has been very much 
and very religiously conversant in his Bible, and in several good 
commentators of the Church of England, qualifications so very 
uncommon, and so very valuable, especially at this time th an 
English temporal peer, thayhis Lordship justly deserves very 
on commendations on these accounts.2—. Mem™pp. 223.—Eb. 

** How honourable soever it be,” adds Whiston, “ for an 

English peer among the laity to be able % wrige ‘such an answer, 
I venture to say it is not-at all honourable for those learned bo- 
dies of the clergy to have so solemnly celebrate@ that answer, a5 
if it were a really learned and consid@rable performance, and 
likely to contribute to the determination of the controversy. 

“What is then the meaning ofall these learned thanks, and 
this learned noise from the clergy. I believe the thinking part 
of mankind observe, that to the answer there is a postscript, 
whereirymy Lord Nottingham, an eminent peer of Great Britain, 


- 
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January 13. The King met his two Houses of 
Parliament, and in his speech intimated his “ great 
satisfaction to acquaint them with our being extri- 
cated from the many difficulties and inconveniences 
that attended the un&rtain state of affairs in Europe, 
by kaving concluded an absolute peace with the 
crown of Spain.” Yet, in the course of the session, 
there appeared a great deal of uneasiness remaining. 

May 23 Dr. John Evans died of a dropsy, aged 
fifty. His funeral sermon was preached by Dr. Wil- 
liam Harris,*-Mr. James Read, that had for some 
has openly declaged for Church power and for persecution ; atid 
that Ainc ille laudes! hinc ep !—Ibid, pp. 228, 224. 

In this “ Postscript,” Lor& Nottingham had indeed disco- 
vered, as Jortin says, on enother occasion, “the courage of a 
combatant who calls upon the constable to come and help him.” 
Thus disputing Whiston’s “ demand for an open toleration,” he 
appeals to “ the laws of the land,” and regards “ an indulgence” 
to his antagonist’s opinions, as “in some measure establishing 
these iniquities by a law.”—Answer, (1721) pp. 157, 159. 

“ The University of Oxford, in full convocation,” says Lord 
Orford, “ retu“ned his “Lordship ‘ solemn thanks for his most 
noble defence of the Christian Faith,’ &c. Mr. Whiston pub- 
lished a reply, whieh, erfded the controversy.”——See ‘ Royal and 
Noble Authors,” (1759) i ii. 12%,—Ep. ¢ 
“© Who descfibes Dr. Evans's father as ejected in 1662 from 
Oswestry. - “ His moter was the daughter of Colonel Gerard, 
Governor of Chester Castle. His first settlement was in the 
family of Mrs. Hunt, sister Of Lord Paget, Ambassador to the 
Ottoman Port.” She resided in Shropshire. 

“In this retirement he read over, entire, ‘ Poole’s Latin Sy- 
nopsis,’ in 5 vols. folio, which laid the foundation of his great skill 


a 
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time been his assistant, was chosen pastor in his 
room. Mr. Smith, of Hackney,* was chosen co- 
pastor with him, but could not be prevailed with to 
accept the choice, whereupon Mr. Allen was chosen, 
who came from Gloucestershire? He was succeeded 
in the Tuesday lecture at Salter’s Hall, by Dr. Jabez 
Earle. His death was a great loss to the Dissenters 
on many accounts ; and the more lamented, because, 
till a very little before he was just going offtthe stage, 
he appeared to be of so vigoraus and hale a consti« 
tution, that we were apt to promise ourselves his use- 
fulness might have been continued fer many years. 
He met with such losses, that he die¢Nbut in mean 
circumstances. a 

This year there was a greaf deal of discoursing 


in Scriptural criticism, and all the Christian writers of the three 
first centuries.” He had projected “ A History of Nonconfor- 
mity,” from the Reformation to 1640, and collected “for several 
years, with great industry and expense, materials from all quar- 
ters. But his constant employment as a minister, and various? 
disappointments and troubles, greatly intertupted the work, 
and his death put a final period to the design.”—See Toulmin’s 
Neal, i, pp. xxi, xxii— Ep. s 

* «Mr. George Smith officiated to the ‘Sotiezy of the Gravel- 
pit Meeting, Hackney; as a preacher excelled by none, and - 
equalled by few. He died May t, 1746,aged 57, looked upon 
by his brethren as holding the first rank in merit amongst them, 
and not less honoured and valued by chose of the Establishment 
who knew him.” —Jbid. p. xxiv, 
. Dr. Chandler preached a funeral sermon for Mr. Smith. He 
was buried in the church-yard, Hackney. ‘There is a long Latin 
inscription on his tomb.—Ep, 

vox. I. 2M 
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and writing about the decay of the Dissenting in- 
terest, and the occasion of it.* 

This occasioned a variety of reflections. Some 
thought it a little strange that they that, not very 
long before, were fady enough to boast of. their 
nunibers and interest, and the considerableness of 
their body, should, on a sudden, change their note, 
and talk of their decays, Others thought that if 
there wey any real decays, this way of proceeding 
was rather likely to increase than abate them, and at 
the same time give their enemies cause of triumph- 
ing ; and that # was but an ill way of recommending 
their interesteto the regagd of any, for themselves to 
make a noise about its decays. 

Many of the Church side cried out, as upon divers 
former occasions, let but these Dissenters alone, and 
they will do their own business. And among the 
Dissenters, many thought this method grossly im- 
prvdent, if it were true that there was a decay of 

“the Dissenting interest, and really questioned whe- 
ther there /vas‘ any, real decay or no, all things being 


* One published “An Inquiry into the Causes of the Decay,” 
and séys, “it is ‘ov ing to thp Dissenters’ ignorance of their own 
‘principles, and ill conduct in the management of their own 
interests.” Another frote “ Free Thoughts on the most proba- 
ble means of reviving the Dissenting Interest,” which was fol- 
lowed some time after witle “ Some Observations upon the pre- 
sent State of the Dissenting Interest, and the case of those who 
have lately deserted it, &c.” But before the two latter tracts 
came out, the author of the former fell in with the National Es- 
tablishment, which in his “Inquiry” he had so much inveighed 
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considered ; for that, whatsoever decrease may have 
appeared in some places, there were sensible advances 
in others. But, at the same time, a real decay of se- 
rious religion, both in the Church and out of it, was 
very visible; therefore, the erious sermon of Mr. 
David Soame, of Leicestershire, on that subject, the 
year before, and “The humble attempt toward the 
revival of practical religion among Christians, par- 
ticularly the Protestant “Dissenters,” written by Dr. 
Watts the year after, were very seasonable. 

As to the “ Brief Vindication of those who have 
lately Conformed,” that was opposed to the “ Obser- 
YVations upon the present, state of the Dissenting in-+ 
terest,” &c., it was very Superficial, and had little 
in it but a severe censure upon those whom he 
charged with being too censdrious, and repeated de- 
clarations that they that fell in with-the national 
establishment, had done it upon full convictign, and 
with abundant satisfaction. But it was the general 
and prevailing sense of those both in the Church and 
out of it, that I conversed with, and took for as 
competent judges as any, that such a way of writing 
was not likely to do service either to, dne side or the 
other, or answer anx valua>le end.” At length there 
came out “A Defence of the Doctrine and Disci- 
pline of the Church of England, against, the new re- 
vived Calumnies of the Dissenters,” written by a 
layman of the establishcd communion, and dedicated 
~ to Dr. Potter, Bishop of Oxford; but it is much” 
fuller Of heat than light. 


ee 
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In July, died Mr. Thomas Cotton, a person of 
great worth, at Hampstead, where he had, for some 
time, lived retiredly. His funeral sermon, which did 
but give him his due character, was preached and 
printed by Dr. Wriglt. This year also died Mr. 
Zachary Merril, of Hampstead,* who was succeeded 
by Mr. Partington, that came from Coventry, where 
he had for some time been assistant to. Mr. Warren. 

In August, Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia, 
who was commonly reckoned one of the most subtle 
and politic princes in Europe, surprised the world 
with resigning bis crown to his son Charles Ema~ 

enuel;+ the father being aged sixty-four, and the som 
twenty-nine: and this created great uneasiness af- 
terward.{ 

1731. After the continuation of a squabble be- 
tween Sir Robert Walpole and Mr. Pultney, for se- 
veral years together, in the House of Commons, 
fomgnted and heightened by Lord Bolingbroke, who 
inflamed the litigants, though he kept himself as far 
as he could qt €f sight; they carried on the contest 
from the Press in a variety of pamphlets, which were 
filled with unagcoutatable passages, with which the 
world ‘were generally anfazed. ¢ Mr. Pultney taking 
the freedom “to bripg in some private passages in 

* See supray p. 4§5.—Ep. 


+ Reserving an annual “ revenue of 100,000 crowns.”—Chron. 
Hist. ii. 250.—Eb. = 


} “Sept. 28. The young King, under pretence of having dis- 
covered a conspiracy against his government, caused hi’ father 
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which his Majesty was concerned, the King was so 
incensed, that he, in Council (July 1), called for the 
Council-book, and ordered the name of-William Pult- 
ney, Esq. to be struck out of the list of Privy Coun- 
sellors: and at the same time gave orders to those 
concerned, that he should be put out of all coinmis- 
sions of the peace, lieutenancy, &c.* 

October. The Cotton Library burnt.t I preached 
the first sermon} to ministers in Dr. Williams's library. 

December 16, died Dr. Tkomas Coulton, Dissent- 


ing Minister in the city of York.{ He was well ad- 


2 * Chron, Hist, ii, 247,.--Ev. . 


+ “One hundred and eleve3 books were Tost, burnt, or en- 
tirely defaced, and 99 rendered imperfect. In 1753, the Cot+ 
tonian Library was removed to the British Museum.”—Biog. 
Brit. iv. 301, 805. 

The library of Bishop Moor, mentioned. supra, p. 807, con- 
sisted, according to Mr. Noble, of 28,965 printed books, and 
1790 MSS, and was purchased by the King for 60002. The epi- 
gram I there quoted, as the second, has been ascribed to ‘Brapp, 
or Thomas Warton. It ought to have preceded, as it call0d 
forth the other, from “ Sir William ,Brotney the physician,” 
which should have been given thus :— 

“ The King to Oxford sent his troop of*horse, 
For Tories own no argument butforce ; > 
With equal care to Cambridge books he sent, > 
For Whigs allow no force but-argument.” 
See “ Biog. Hist.” ii. 90, 91.—Ep. 

$ A Concio ad Clerum, continued for some years. A few re- 
main in the Library.—Epv. 

§ Where Dr. Calamy had visited him in 1709. See supra, . 
p. 146.. With reference to the anecdote, p. 156, Whiston says, 


not correctly, as to every Cireumstance :— 
a “Dr. Calamy 
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vanced in years; left one young child; and, having 
a good estate, left a considerable sum of money for . 
good and charitable uses.* 


“Dr. Calamy, a leading teacher among the Dissenters, tra- 
velling for his health into Scotland, came to Edinburgh, when 
the General Assembly was sitting, and there heard such a very 
nice and particular scrutiny made into the opinions and conduct 
of a clergyman, that came befgre them by appeal from some 
lower judicadure, as showed too great an inclination to set him 
aside, and provoked Dr. C#amy so much, that he whispered to 
one that was nea? him, that he never knew there was an inqui- 
sition in Scotland pefore; which was overheard by some, who 
handed it about till it came to the prdlocutor himself, where thts 
freedom of censuring the acts ofthe Assembly was very ill taken, 
This I had from the Doctor’s sn's own mouth, and from another 
person then present.;— Menpirs, p. 279.—En. 

* This abrupt conclusion of Dr. Calamy’s “ Historical Ac- 
count,” is easily explained by the indisposition which attended 
his few remaining months. 

Early in 1782, he had preached a sermon, (which proved to 


‘be hfs last,) on a subject very appropriate, though not intended 


fr a farewell discourse. “In February he was at Bath,” as 
T learn from vie obliging communication of his family. The 
Rev. Daniel Mayo, who preached his funeral sermon, dedicated 
to Sir William Ellys, (Se supra, p.400,) says that Dr, Calamy’s 
“last illness was of Tong contiruance, gttended with threatening 
circumstances ;* adding, “he did not apprehend his death to be 
so near as indeed it Was; however (as he told me), God had 
given him conriderable time to prepare for death, and he trusted 
he was ready. . 

“There was a constant calmness’and easiness on his mind with 
Yespect to another world, a firm faith in the Gospel method of + 
salvation, and good hope through grace. He was evereinclined 
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to thankfulness, without distrust or complaint, and comforted 
several in distress that came to visit him. 

* A few days before his death, he plainly apprehended that 
his end was near, and did in a particular mahner pray for a 
blessing on his wife and children, that, were about him, and then 
took his leave of them, and hardly ever had the use of his reason 
afterwards.”—p. 30. . 

‘The periodical work then commencing, and which has since 
preserved so much information for biographical history, has 
only the following notice of sobituary :— 

1782, June 3. Edmund Calamy, D.D. a Diseenting Minis- 
ter, in Westminster.”—Gent. Mag. is. 826. 

April 25th, this year, “ John Hopkins, Eeqy. had ded worth 
300,000/.” bequeathing “ 500/. to be distribyted by Dr. Calamy, 
Dr. Watts, Dr. Evans, and. Dr. Wright, to poor widows of Dis-, 
senting Ministers; and 1000/. to poor Dissenting Ministers in 
the country, not exceeding 10/. eath.” There was also a bequest 
of “ 1004. to repair the wall of and make a gateway to the 
burial place of the Dissenters, near Sherborne, Dorset.”—Ibid. 
pp. 725, 882. 

This was the “ dying Hopkins,” whom Pope satirized, (Mor. 
Es. iii. 85.) and his editor nicknamed, unjustly, as I was long 
since assured by 2 friend, much more likely to be well-informed 
than either Pope or Warburton. - 
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No. I. (Supra) p. 39.) 


REV. J, OLLYFFE, TO REV. W. TONG.* 
* nN 
REVEREND AND VERY WORTHY Sir, 

The peace of the Church, and unity among Christian brethren, 
who agree in all the substantials éY ChriStian faith and prac- 
tice, being both the duty and interest of us all, to endeavour 
with all our might, in proper ways and methods, to promote, I 
doubt not but that I shall have your excuse for giving you this 
second trouble, which I here offer you, with a pure and hearty 
design, for the attainment of the same end; that all animositiss 
and differences between us may be brought, ag much as may 
be, to a happy conclusion. And whereas, therefore, I come 
to understand, that Mr. Calamy hath prepared. a letter for me, 
which he hath intended to print, containiags I suppoge, some 
reflections upon the second defence, [ think it amay do well to 
propose it to him, that he should rather, choos¢ to send a copy 
of it in manuscript to me, which, I faithfully promise, there 
shall be made no ill use of to his dishonovr, and which I will 
faithfully return to him, with such strictures and observations 
_upon it, as I hope may tend to an accommodation of this differ- 
” ence between us. And this I the rather propose to Mr. Ca- 
lamy, as : being the advice of the late revered and judicious Mr. 


* See supra, p. 493,—Ep. 
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Howe, that this controversy should be no farther carried on 
publicly, or by printing against each other. And ‘in order to 
this, it may be indeed very proper, that another advice of the 
same very judicious person should be pursued, which was, it 
seems, that some third pegson should take up the business be~ 
tween us, and should publish a letter to us both, to moderate 
and make up the controversy. For the doing of which, we can 
think of no person so fit as yourself, whose judgment and mode- 
ration we can, with so much confidence, commit the matter to. 
And we hope, your great respecf to Christian peace and union 
will of itself $ufficiently prompt you to such a pious and Cheis~ 
tian undertaking. ba 

We shall only Offer some few things, which, we think, it may 
.be very fit for you # propose, to each side respectively, in such 
an healing letter, and which yoy may please to make such anf 
plification of, and addition to, as in your judgment may seem 
best, to the attaining of the end aforesaid. : 

On our part, youenay, ifyou please, propose, that we agree 
and grant to Mr. Calamy and his brethren (as we shall readily 
do,) that the sense of the terms of Conformity, upon which the 
ejcctedsMinisters went, in their refusal to conform, according to 
the representation made thereof by Mr. Calamy, was very hard ; 
and that that hard sense, in which they conceived the terms of 
conformity, wag a,just and sufficient reason to them, during 
their conceiving of suct a sense thereof, to oblige them to re- 
fuse to conform; and that the hardships then put upon them, 
and the high prareediifgs of the imposers against them, gave 
them too great occasion to h#ve thoseehard thoughts of confor- 
fnity, and to pvf that hard sense upon it ; and that it be owned, 
therefore, that they acted very conscientiously in refusal of con- 
formity, upon those,terms, in that sense given of them, which we 
have rejected, and declared’ against ; and that their successors 
in non-conformity do so now. s 

And we can see no reason, but that, on the other side, you” 
may propose to Mr. Calamy and his brethren, that they’own and 
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grant to us, that the sense cf the terms of conformity, as owned 
by the conformists, and as explained and set down by us, as the 
sense of the law, supposing it to be so, is an honest, fair, and 
good sense, and not intended in this controversy to be opposed 
by the moderate Nonconformists. , And that they may well 
believe that the Conformists, who judge the sense of things thus 
declared by us to be the sense of the law, imposing the same 
upon us, and that do practise accordingly, do and may act very 
conscientiously in their conformity. 

And it may be proposed, bath to Mr. Calamy and us con- 
junetly, and to his and our brethren, that both hey and we 
should think it highly for the glory ef God, and the interest and 
benefit of the Church, for the putting an end to all troeitesome 
and needless disputes about these matters, for the time to 
cme ; that such alterations and abatements should be made in : 
the terms of conformity, as may prevent the usual and most 
prevailing scruples and objectiows of the Nonconformists that 
are moderate, which, what they arg, is well known, from the , 
disputes on foot, and that it is very desirable that there should 
be a nearer conjunction of the moderate Conformists and Non- 
conformists, by a comprehension. And that, in the mean time, 
the two parties should bear with one another, whilst they con- 
tinue their different apprehensions of the sense of things; and 
that all love and amity should be maintained, and by all suitable 

i Ce 
ways expressed between them, as being tl subscripers and owners 
of the same articles and doctrines, and being both opposed by 
the same common enemies ; and that, fo? the future, all conten- 
tion should cease between them aout these matters. 

These, Sir, are some of those things which re offer to you? 
consideration, as seeming to us very fit Copies to discourse upon 
in such an healing reconciling letter ; to which doubt not but 
you may add divers others, all which you may please to enlarge 
in your own way. My brotiter Mayo, in concert with whom I 

~ have writ this letter to you, giveth you his hearty service. And 
pray rethember us both very kindly to Mr. Bisset, when you see 
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him; and particularly to Mr. Calamy, whom you may acquaint 
with as much of this, as you think fit, or, if you please, let 
him see the whole. And give me leave then to subscribe myself, 
Sir, your affectionate brother and humble servant, 
. Jo. Ounyrre. 

I know not how Mr. Valamy will like or approve of what is 
proposed, and how far he will think fit to comply therewith ; but 
this, I assure you, will be a great satisfaction to me, that | have 
offered terms of peace, and that this offer hath been begun thus 
on our part. : 


For the Rev. W. Tong, to be left 
at Mr. Jo. Laurence’s*at the An- 
gel tn the Poultry, London. 


e 
No. 2. (Sypra, p. 188.) 


DIPLOMA FOR A DOCT@RATE FROM EDINBURGH. 

Cum honos virtutis premium sit, glorizque stimulis ad prae- 
clara et ardua optithus quisque excitetur, aequissimum semper 
visum est, ut qui in liberalibus artibus multum oper et Jaboris 
feliciter posuissent, ii maximis laudibus et summis honoribus 
afficer€ntur ; quo et alii eorum exemplo ad virtutis et industria 
semigam ingrediendam accenderentur, ipsisque vere laudis iter 
migressis ad idem gnaviter persequendum animes cresceret : Nos, 
itaque, Universigatie Jacobi Regis Edinensis Primarius, taliquique 
Professores, his Literis testamur Reverendum Virum Dominum 
Epmunpum Casamy, Eyangelii apud Anglos preeconem celeber- 
rimum, fama que? de illius virtutibus et eruditione percrebuerat 
primum nobis epmmendatum, nunc cégnitum, morum probitate 
et elegantia, interioribug in theologid et reconditis literis usque 
adeo probatum, ut dignissimum censeremus cui Doctoralis in 
§.S. Theologid deferretur, gcunctaque concederentur privilegia, 
immunitates, et jura, que hic aut uspiam ad Doctoratis apicem 
provectis concedi solent. Quod cum summo Senatis Acade- 
micivet facultatis Theologicee consensu rité et solennitur perac- 


tum esset, Inclyti Senatores Edinensgs, Athenzi nostri curatores 
¥ 
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et patroni, has Literas, chirographis nostris munitas Sigillo suo 
confirmari voluerunt. 
- Gur. Carstaires, P. Pr. 
Jo. Cumry, SS. Tu. P. Rea. 
Guuietmus Law, P. P. 
Ja. Grzcory, Maru. P. 
Joun Goopatt, Linc. Heme. Pr. 
Guutetmus Scort, P. P. 
Rosertus Stuart, P. P. 
Datum ex A.dibus nos- | CotaDrummonn, P. P. 
trys VI nonas Mail, Can. Dunvas, L. L. P. 5 
Anno Ere Christi: Rosrrrus Henperson. B. et Acad. 
ane M.D.CCIX. ab archiv's. _ 


There is no ordinary Professor of Theolcgy signing this Di- " 
ploma:; the true reason of which, was, because shat place was at * 
this time unhappily vacant, and had not been supplied from the 
time of the death of the excellent Mr. Meldrum, though it was 
very happily filled up, not long aftes, by te choice of worthy 
Mr. William Hamilton, who was before Minister of Cramond. 


No. 3. (Supra, p. 202.) 


DIPLOMA FOR A DOCTORATE FROM ABERDEEN. 4 
Omnibus et singulis in quacunque Dignitate ecclesiasticA vel civi 
constitutis, ad quorum notitiam praesentes hse Literee perve- 
nerint, D. Georgius Middleton, SS. Th. D. et P. Primarius 
Collegii Legalis inclyte: Universitatis Aberdenensis, 8.1.D.S. 
Noveritis me, e4 auctoritate quam svi ac potentissimi 
hujus Regni Principes arma huic Universitati amplissimam i ing 
dulsére, cum consensv et approbatione Doctorum et Professo- 
rum ejusdem, die infra scripta, reverendum ac eruditum virum 
presentium latorem, D. Epmunpum Catamy, verbi Divini Mi- 
nistrum Westmonasterii, obgervatis omnibus solennitatibus, et 
_ prestitis ab eo secundum Academiz hujus leges preestandis, SS, 
Theologiz Doctorem et Magistrum constituisse, credsse, procla- 
masse, renuncidsse ; ipsique potestatem fecisse docendi, legendi, 
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commentandi, omniaque id genus alia prestandi, que: bic aut 
alibi uspiam SS. Th. Doctoribus concedi solent, omnibusque ho- 
noribus, dignitatibus, et privilegiis affecisse et orndsse quibus 
affici et ornari Solent, qui ad istum Dignitatis gradum ullibi ter- 
rarum legitim’ ratione conscendunt; quod ut foelix faustumque 
sit Deum ter opt: max :®precor. 

In-cujus rei testimonium et fidem, preesentes hasce literas 
meo et aliorum dictz Universitatis Doctorum et Professorum 
chirographis confirmatas, publicoque ejusdem sigillo munitas 
dedi, apud dictum Collegium, pie Nono Mensis Maii, A. JE. C. 


MD.CCIXe - 
Gro, Mipotetoy, S.T.D, Prisarivs.* 


~J. Gorvon, Juris Civiiis Proressor. 

Pa. Uravnart, M.D. 

Exo. Fraser, P.P® et Supprimanius.t 
*Auzx. Gorvtn, H.L.P. 

Ja. Unaunagr, M.D. et P.P. 

Gut. Brair, S.T.D. Rector ve St. Nicnonas. 

Cur. Brix, P.P. 

Gero. Gorpon, LL. OO. PR. 

H. Fraser, P.P. 

Tuomas Bower, M.D. et Matu. P. R. 


No, 4. (Supra, p. 212.) . 


DIPLOMA OR é DOCTORATE FROM GLASGOW. 


SENATUS ACADEMLE GLASGUENSIS, CHRISTIANO 
_ JECTORI SALUTEM. 


Cum artes omnes alat hdaos; ut#issimo sane instituto, ii 
“quorum in Manu fuit Res Christiana, Academias harum Rerum 
optimas arbitras, e4 preeditas voluerunt Potestate, qué qui libe- 
ralibus artibu’s, pree aliis qiligentem et felicem navassent ope- 
ram, eos idoneis honoribus afficerent. Ex his precipuum, 
Theologia, nempe Doctoratum, quum meritissimo, tribuente in- 
clyt4 Academia Abredonensi, consecutus sit Vin Reverenpus 
Epuunvus Catamy, Christiani cujusdam apud Westnfonasteri- 
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enses gregis Pastor fidelissimus: Nos etiam, quibus de ejus 
vite integritate, ingenio,. prudentid, et Sacrarum Literarum 
cognitione, aliis quoque certis constat indiciis, dictum V. Cl. 
Epmonpum Cazamy, ad eundem Docturalis ii S. S. Theologia 
Dignitatis Gradum, in hac nostra Academia admittendum 
censuimus: eumque pro potestate ab antiquis retro Prin- 
cipibus nobis concessa, his literis, Theologie Doctoren: decta- 
ramus et renunciamus ; eumque cunctis privilegiis et immunita- 
tibus, quee Theologie Doctoribus usquam Gentium conceduntur, 
vel concedi solent, nobis etiam tribuentibus gaudere volumus. 
Ingquorum omnium fidem Literas hasce majore Academia Sigillo 
munitas, dabamus Glasgue 16to Cal. Junias, Anno Ere Chris- 
tianze millesimo septingentesimo nono. ™ 

Jo. Maxwett, Recror. . 

Jo. Stizzine, Vice Cancen, er Paar. Acap.. 

Ja. Brown, Decaxus Facunzatis, 

Jo. Simson, S. S$? Tuxoroc1z Provessor. 

Jo. Law, Puiosoryi# Pror. 

Gers. CarmicnarEtt, Pui. Pror. 

Jo. Lowpoune, Pui. Pror. 

Au. Duntor, Gr. Lincux Pror. 

Awnp. Rosser, H. L. P. 


« No, 5, (Supra, p. 284.) 
QUERIES ON THE SCHISM SIL, 


I, How Schism can be undertaken to be effectually 
prevented, before it is clearly detertsined what it is? And 
whether those men can justly, be chargea with it, who are 
united to the common head of the Christian Church by faite, 
and to all its members by a hearty ove? And whether the 
Dissenters are not within the Church, as that is described by the 
nineteenth article of the “Church $f England,” as a Society that 
has “the pure Word of God preached” amongst them, “and the 
Sacraments duly administered, according to Christ's Ordinancey 
in all those things that of necessity are requisite to the same?” 

Hl. How any national~church, as far as it is favoured or 
warranted by the Holy Scriptures, which all Protestants own for 
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their rule, can be in any real danger from such persons.as those 
described, or from their being left at liberty to educate their 
children in their own way ? 

III, Whether it be not a piece of wisdom to learn from our 
enemies? And when even in the Romish Communion, notwith- 
standing their high pretertions to unity and uniformity, there 
is yet a great diversity admitted amongst their religious orders, 
why should not Protestants enlarge and strengthen themselves, 
by inclosing all they can, in 4 way of forbearance; especially 
when they heartily fall in with thegsame civil goverament ? 

IV. Are ot the French and Dutch Protestant Churches $to 
our great satisfaction) allowed to educate their own children,* 
withouC™trhonour or damage either to the Church or State? 
And shall this privilgge, which is freely granted to foreigners, be 

Aenied to natives, that are faithful and peaceable, merely because 
they are Dissenters ? © 

V. Was not the treating su€h as Schismatics, in the reign of 
King Charles II. (to Jook ng farther back,) very sensibly found 
to promote the growth of Popery? And may it not reasonably 
be expected, that a like cause should have a like effect? 

VI. Was it not owned in the reign that succeeded, by some 
eminent prelates of the Church, with Archbishop Sancroft at 
their fread, as well as by the noble Marquis of Halifax, in his 
« Getter to the Dissenters,” (in which so many eminent persons 
concurred, and Which allat that time applauded,) that too much 
rigour had been used towards persons of the same religion, for 
differing in smaller i Juattets, And were not promises then freely 
made, of & different’ treatment, aed a better temper for the future, 
frem the pulpit and the press, and in all conversation ? 

VIII. Have not the B&hops that have been advanced to that 
honour since the Revolution, (who have generally been persons 
of the greatest eminence for%heir worth and moderation,) met 
with more respect from the Dissefters, than from many who 
pretended to be zealous members of their own Church? And 
is it a suitable return for persons of their lordships’ candour, to 
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deal more hardly by us, as to our children, than their predeces- 
sors ever attempted to do, by our fathers, as to their descen- 
dants ? 

VIII. Could any thing be instanced in, that more tenderly 
affected the Protestants in France, than denying them liberty to 
educate their children in their own Brinciples?* And can that 
method, which has all along been represented as so severe in 
a Popish Prince, ever be fit to be countenanced by Protestant 
Bishops, in 2 Protestant country 2 

1X. Should Popery once pmore prevail among us, (which 
some who are ornaments to the bench of Bishops "have owned to 
be no very remote supposition,) woyld it not be a most grating 
reflection, in case the legislators should demand thareducation 
of the children of all Protestants, to hear them insinuate, that 
their lordships had set chem the pattern, by demanding tho, 
education of the children of D2senters ? 

X. Is it a thing that can reesonably be expected, that they 
should ever have the courage to endure the fiery trial, (which is 
what, according to the supposition foregoing, they may be called 
to,) who, by any political considerations, should be kept from 
sheltering the innocent? And, upon the supposition that any 
members of their own Church should threaten them, if they acted 
according to the principles by which they obtained their frefer- 
ments, would it? not be more becoming to inform them better, 
and yield more comfort to set them an example of steadiness, 
than to harden and embolden them, by yielding to them ina 
method of treating brethren, that isy neither scriptural nor 
rational ? 7 ‘s aa 

XI. Is it a seemly thing for guides of theyChurch, to pass 
such a censure upon the Assembly’s Satechism, as if it were 
not fit to be taught, when there is nothing to be.found in it, but 
what agrees with the doctrine, and™ nothing that is opposite to 
the government, of their qwn Church? And how can it be 
reconciled with the veracity and honour of their lordships, to- 


"* See Long Parliament, supra, p. 294, nofe.-En. 
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allow no other Catechism than thaf which cannot be answered 
to with truth by the children of Dissenters, who had no god- 
fathers or god-mothers to give them their names, or promise 
for them when they were baptized ? 

XU. Have not the Ecciesiastical Courts from the first Refor- 
mation been owned a grea@grievance by the best prelates and 
members of the Church of England? Nay, have they not, upon 
occasion, been freely inveighed against by some, who at present 
sit on the Bishops’ bench ?* And is there any such evidence of 
their amendment, as can justify their now concurring to support 
and encouragg’them ? - 

And lastly, will not the passing such a Bill into a law be more 
likely tewsqread agimosity, increase uncharitableness, and perpe- 
tuate division, than prevent the growth of schism? And is not 

ethis as evident, as that the publicly* branding a body of men, 
will inflame the p8pulace agains®them? And has not severity, 
on the other hand, a natural @endency to exasperate the suf- 
ferers ? > 3 

My Lords the Bishops are earnestly desired to take these 
things into their serious consideration, by several of the descen- 
dants of those very Presbyterians, who carnestly (though in 
vain) implored the compassion of their predecessors in 1661 ; 
and Wy many that have joined with them in waiting for the ful- 
fifiing their promises in 1687, and 1688: and Who most heartily 
beseech Almighfy @od, ghey may never fall into the same ex- 
tremities, or worse, by having our common hopes, which depend 
upon the Protdéstant saccession in the illustrious House of 
Hanover, defeated? a€cording tp some men’s desires and wishes, 
which we pray gay never take effect. 


* Warburton, not yet seated “on the Bishops’ bench,” (where, I be- 
lieve, he never agitated, the question of ecclesiastical reform,) thus writes 
from “ Prior Park, Aug. 31, 1759,” to his friend Hurd. 

“ Could any thing be more absurd thgn that, when the yoke of Rome 

Was thrown off, they should govern the new church, erected in opposition 
to it, by the laws of the old. ‘The pretence was, that this was only by way ” 
of interim, till a body of eccle 





tieal laws could be formed. But} whoever 





considers that the Canon Laws proceeded fr$m, and had perpetual reference 
. 
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No. 6. (supra, p. 519.) 


ON BISHOP KENNETT’S HISTORICAL REGISTER, 


This writer makes a variety of remarks upon what I had pub- 
lished, about the ejected and silenced ministers, and represents it 
ag “ proper to rehearse some matters‘of fact, that duly attended 
to may help to alleviate those complaints of their indtstrious 
advocate, and show the great moderation and tenderness of our 
governors, civil and ecclesiastical.’ * 

I. “The ministers, who byeot conforming made themselves 
incapable of holding their livings, had, after their-deprivation, 
many great friends and benefactors «mong the nobility, on whose 
countenance and protection they seem to have Gepend<t?'m their 
declining to conform.” Of, this he cites a number of instances - 
fom my “ Account,” and “ Continuation,’ ot 

Though some few of them received kindness, in their straits, 
from some noble persons and families, yet was this entirely owing 
to divine Providence, withqut giving any roof of “the great 
moderation and tenderness” of the government. Nor is there 
any thing like evidence, that one in a hundred of those that 
were ejected and silenced for their nonconformity, in the least 
* depended” on “the nobility, in their declining to conform.” 
This is an invidious i insinuation. 


< 


to an absolute spiritual monarch, and were formedupan the genius and 
did acknowledge the authority of the Civil Laws, the issue of civil des- 
potism : I say, whoever considers this, will be inclined_to think that the 
Crown contrived this interim, from the use tke Canon Law was of, to the 
extension of the Prerogative. _ ace - 

«“ However, it is certain that the suecceding monarchs, Elizabeth, Ji ames, 
Charles, prevented our ever having a body of new ecclesiastical laws, from 
a sense of this utility in the old ones; and a consciousness, if ever they 
should submit a body of new laws to the Legislature. the Farliament would 
form them, altogether, upon the genius of a free church and state. ‘This 
I take to be the true solution of this mysterious affair, that wears a face of 
so much absurdity and scandalous neglect.” See “ Letters from a late ~ 
eminent Prelate to one of his friends,” (1809) pp. 192, 193.—Ep. 


* Hist. Reg. p. 888.—v. + Zbid. pp. 889, #91.—C. 
Own oO 
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II. “ Besides the prime nobility, there were many of the chief 
gentry, who were ready to favour and support the nonconform- 
ing ministers.” My writings are again cited for instances.* 

It must be owfed, God did incline the hearts of a number of 
the gentry in several parts, to have compassion upon these suf- 
ferers, under their hardshfs; a great comfort to such as shared 
in it, and they were thankful to God and them for it. But it 
should not be forgotten that, as it was but a small part, com- 
paratively, of these numerous’ sufferers that had, this way, any 
considerable benefit, so were thege no thanks owing either to the 
governors in’church or state, or to the body of the clergy, yho 
rather discountenanced thay favoured any thing of this kind. 

IlI-4They received great kindness and bounty from ladies 
of quality, and other honourable women.” For this also my 
¢ Writings are cited.+ 

Had not they {nd their needf families been this way relieved 
and supplied, several of the#i would have been in no small 
danger of starving, which would not have been at all for the 
credit of the zcalots for uniformity. 

IV. “ There was a great regard paid to the ejected and si- 
lenced ministers, by the patrons of those churches which their 
noncoSformity left vacant. Some patrons forbore to pre- 
sent®a new clerk, till they had tried all means to persuade the 
former incumbents to conform, and accept a ‘hew presentation. 
Some invited tMeirlate gninisters, who had made themselves in- 
capable of public service, to live with them in their private 
families as chbplains,sor tutors, or stewards, in greater ease 
and suficient plént?. Otherg left to,them the nomination of 
¢heir successow, by which they had Opportunity of putting in 
their sons or kinsmen, @ treating with strangers for some allow- 
ance, or othergonsideration to be made to them. 

“ Herein the greatest crédit may be given to the report of 
their own friend and advocate.” »My ‘“ Account,” and “Con- 

+ tinuation” are freely cited for proof. It is added, that “many + 
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other instances might be given, especially of those patrons who 
were themselves of a dissenting inclination, and had encouraged 
their clerks to be the more averse to such conformity.”* 

For my part, I must declare, that I am not ih the least aware, 
that any thing I have said upon this ahead deserves any greater 
credit than the rest of my report, which is according to the best 
information I could get, upon inquiry. Nor can I judgé of the 
“other instances” referred to, (which are said to have been 
“‘many”) unless they had been imentioned. After all, though 
these were instances of a kin?» providence, and to be valued by 
thase that received them, as singular favours, yett cannot per- 
ceive that they can justly be said tecarry in them any proof of 
“the great moderation and tenderness of civi*and extt@siastical 
governors towards the ejected,” the end forywhich they are said 
*0 = produced, - 

V. “ Not only the patrons, fut some of the conforming suc- 
cessors in those vacated livings, "were very kind and friendly to 
their ejected predecessors.” For pxoof of shis also my writings 
are referred to.t 

Without diminishing or lessening what there was of that kind, 
it were to have been wished, there had been a great deal more, 
Yet it had been a better evidence by far of the “ great modera- 


tion and tenderness of civil and ecclesiastical governors towards 
the ejected,” which this writer so much applauds, had there 
been that allowance made to them that needed it, out of the 
income of the livings from which they were ejected, which he 
declares elsewhere was so strenuously spoved for, but could not 
be carried. Some such.general allowance Tnight the rather have 
been expected, because of the allowance of Pifths by Act cf 
Parliamentt in those foregoing times, sd much complained of. 

* Hist, Reg. pp. 894, 696.—C. ° + Ibid. pp. 896, 897.—C. 

$ “1654 Cap. 45; in case the minister ejected hath no other temporal 
estate, sufficient to maintain his wife and children, if he have any; the, 
Commissioners shail allow unto the wife and children, a proportion not ex- 
ceeding the fifth part.” The same allowance was ordered “1656. Cap. 29.” 
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"MIL © Many Others of the clergy, disabled by not complying 
with the Act of Uniformity, were taken as chaplains into good 
families, and lived there in peace and comfort.” : Here, also, . 

“Tam referred to for instances.* “ . 
This, let the most be made of it that can be, went but a very 
lite way in supporting tH® ejected, under their hardships and 
sufferings. Though they that, this way, had relief, were thank- 
ful to their benefactors ; and their brethren ejected with them, 
rejoiced in their mercy ; yet ‘was it visible to the world, that 
many of those that succeeded ig the livings of the sufferers, 
beheld the “Peace and comfort” which some of them this yay 
‘reached, with an evil eye, aad grudged them their repose. - 
+s Vile~Reverale others of the deprived or silenced ministers 
were well provided,for as chaplains in our English factories 
pabroad.” And I am referred to for proof. + ie 
Instances of this kind were bit few; and he that referred to 
them, might also (had he thou$ht good) have referred to me for 
instances of the oppgsition given by great men both in church 
and state, to the ejected ministers that attempted a settlement 
, in several of our factories abroad... So that, upon this head, it is 
* hard tos find proof of “the great moderation of civil and eccle- 
siastical governors towards the ejected,” as much as is boasted of, 
VIel,. « Many others of the ejected or. silenced ministers, were 
affowed to officiate as chaplains in hospitals, 4nd prisons, and 
chapels of ease,"and other places exempt from ordinary juris- 
* diction.” For which I am referred to for proof.} : 
Though I cannot pretend that there were no instances of this 
kind, yef they were net very many; nor, as I conceive, could 
they give any just ground of boasting of “ the great moderation 
and tenderness of civil 2nd ecclesiastical governors towards the 
ejected.” er ; 
only “ where “the ejected minister,” in his own tight, or the right of 
his wife, did not possess a * real estate of 30/. per annum, or a personal 
“estate, to the value of 5002."—. (4852) pp, 344, 511.—Ep. 
* Hist, Reg. pp. 897, 999.—Crmic i Ibid. p. 900. —¢. 
+ Tid. o. 901.—C. 
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+ 1%, * Besides this. refuge and protection given to them in hos- 
pitals, prisons, and privileged places, some of the ejected and . 
_ silenced ministers withdrew themselves to Scotland, Ireland, and 
our American plantations, where they found ®% kind en 
and sufficient maintenance.”,* . 
in: For proof, my. ** Account” of “ Ey. Charles Morton” ‘aa 
‘Mr, Samuel Lee” t is referred to. But I think, verily, ao man 
that considers circumstances, can think this any proof of “ the 
great moderation and tenderness*of civil and ecclesiastical ai 
vernors towards the ejected.” , i 
zi X. “ Many others of the Dissenting Ministers nstd indulged 
and connived at, in teaching school; in keeping ‘boarders ;, in 
being tutors to young noblemen and gentlemen's spns-—in set- 
ting up private academies.”§ eos eihite 
» Though my writings are here also referred to, for instances} 
yet I find they were generally % far from being indulged and 
. connived at,” in such methods oS picking up a subsistence, that 
they. were herein much opposed, and often Quflered on these ac- 
counts, and that in’a scandalous manner. Fe a ae 
+ XL. “Not a few of the Nonconforming Ministers turned theip 
course of life and studies to the practice of physic, and thereby ” 
lived and died in greater plenty and credit than if they Had. con; 
tinued in their former stations.” |] - Si 
i About thirty- -Sne instances of this kind are produced out “of 
my writings. . But as this went but a xery litte way, where the 
sufferers were so many, so was it, as far as it went, more owing 
to a kind Providence than to “ the gree moderation and tender- 
hess a civil and iii aad gavernors towards the ejected.” ; 


3 ‘ a ponte Ay 
at Hist. Reg. p. 902.—C. : 


_ Account, pp. 144, 145. Cont. pp. 17]—211.—Ep. 

% Account, p. 36. Cont. pp.53—56.—Ep. . ~? . : 
"In his “ Israet Redux,” Mr. Lee “ printed a small Treatisc, drawn up by 
Dr. Giles Fletcher, (who was agrmt for Queen Elizabeth in Muscovy, many 
years,) to show that the nation of the Tartars are the posterity of the ten, 
tribes.” Ibid. —Ed- § Hist. Reg. p.903.—C. . 
{| bid, pp. 905, 906.—C.: 4g : 
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XH. “Some likewise turned lawyers, and found greater ad- 
vantage by it.” And running my writings over, he produces 
thence four instances, and then adds, ‘‘ that some got a notable 
living by drawing borids, bills, leases, making wills, covenant 
articles, and other acts and deeds of an attorney-at-law.” * 

What occasion he had ffm hence to boast, of “the great mo- 
deration and tenderness of civil and ecclesiastical governors to- 
wards the ejected,” I cannot imagine. 

XH. “ Several who refused, or rather declined conformity, 
applied themselves to other seculgr business and employments, 
and found thé way of thriving in them.” + ¥ 

He mentions some instangs of this kind out of my writings. 
These tmsa,bettes proof of the commendable diligence and in- 
dustry of the partieg concerned, than of “the moderation and 

eenderness of civil or ecclesiastical governors” towards them. @ 

XIV. “ Some oa less abilities 4nd meaner spirits, were reduced 
to the necessity of taking up vefy mean employments.”{ 

Iam referred to pr instapces, without the Jeast hint or touch 
by way of compassion, which I should have thought might have 
been very becoming upon the occasion. What proof can from 
hence be fetched of “the great moderation and tenderness of 
civil and ecclesiastical governors?” I believe most persons will 
find tRemselves much to seek. 7 

*XV. «Some of the silenced preachers possibly returned to 
their original trafiesand eoccupations.”§ 

To which it is sufficient to answer, that possibly they did not. 
But had this been the chtef effect of the Act of Uniformity, nei- 
ther our fathers, nor We after them, shoyld have so much com- 


peined. || 


* Hist. Reg. ppeS06, 907.—C. + Ibid. p. 907.—C. 

+ Lbid.—C. 2 § Ibid. p. 908.—C. 

ft Here a learned Presbyterian divine rgay be thought not very “ kindly 
ffectioned ” towards some who had left “ their original trades and occupa- 
tions,” or had avuiled themselves of what leisure these would allow to be- 
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XVI. “ Many of the Nonconforming Ministers had good estates 
of their own, which might induce them the rather to refrain from 
Conformity while they had sufficient temporals to live upon.”* 
Instances are produced out of my writings. >No thanks were, 
im such cases, due to “ the moderation and tenderness of civil or 
ecclesiastical governors towards the éscted,” which our collector 
professed to be here displaying. ° 


to Claude) describes some of his contertporaries, ‘¢ illiterate,” though not 
“ ignorant,” especially “ of religion, that only science,” they were expected 
“to teach.” Dr, Calamy had, indeed, been subjected, in yxy early life, to 
an iBdluence little assistant towards the formation of a just and candid judg- 
ment, in such cases. ° 

The Rev. Thomas Doolittle, his instructor, “at eleven rfl of age,” 
(see vol. i. pp. 105—-109,) appears, though professegly a ‘¢ plain presbyter,” 
to have been truly a “ priest writ large.” In “an humble address” to his~ 
“reverend brethren,” prefixed to 12s “ Plain metlidd of Catechising,”” 
now before me, this svi-disant “ leas’ among the brethren,” thus illus- 
trates his humility, by ridiculing and reviling, with an intermixture of 
learned phrase, (too indecorous for moder quotat"n,) Christians who had 
discovered a zeal to teach what they knew, without waiting for the sanc- 
tion of a learned ministry, 

“ Consider the bold invasion of the ministerial office by barbers, drapers, 
farmers, tailors, shoemakers, &.”” Then Paul (1 Cor. vii. 20,fis made 
to supply “a caution that the barber should not go beyond his razar, nor 
the draper beyond bjs ell, nor the tailor beyond his shears and thimble.” 

These Christian traders and artizans had, it seems, discovered their 
“ presumption” by “ confuting catechisms con-posed by assemblies of learn- 
ed divines.” Still worse, “the people” were “ prepared to flock after 
them.” Hine ille lachryma@. It was indispenrable to counteract this “bold 
invasion of the ministerial office,” even by runnisy Gown the invaders, so 
far as reproach and ridicule ould effect the purpose. a s 

There was a successor of Thomas Doolittle, in Monkwell Street, as remote 
in disposition, on such a subject, as in the order of time. This was Dr. 
Lindsay, with whom, amidst other long regretted associatés, I have enjoyed 
the advantage of some acquaintance. He wasal ways prepared, and ardent, 
to encourage, among all conditiogs, the cultivation of the human intellect, 
and had too wisely improved his own acquisitions, ever to despise the. 
‘Selerstiles. dbs crsati’ Pereevhileie matuteswamia belie coe ee 


. 
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XVII. “ Many of those teachers who suffered by ejection or 
silence, did afterwards improve their circumstances by marrying 
women of condition and good fortunes in the world, for better 
help and supporf to them.” * 

Instances are produced from me. But this could never be 
ascribed to “ the moderatfn or tenderness of civil or ecclesias- 
tical gevernors.” 

XVIII. “Some of them, without visible income, lived well, 
upon occasional contributions, gifts, and collections, made for 
them and their families.”> e 

Which wag owing to the singular goodness of God, which 
they readily owned upon al occasions: but no thanks were due 
upon trisaagcouns either “ to civil or ecclesiastical governors.” 

XIX. ‘ Many pyt into the number of ejected or silenced mi- 

Jnisters were not Puritans or Presbyterians, or properly, Indepeng 
dents; but were, traly fanatics, of such strange principles and: no- 
tions, as rendered them incapfble of conforming to any Esta- 
blished Church.” t 2 

But the Uniformity Act makes no distinction between such, 
and the most worthy persons, which is so far from being a proof 
of, the great moderation and tenderness of civil and ecclesias- 
tical governors towards the ejected,” that it was manifestly a 
grea®hardship upon them, 

*XX. “Some of the ministers who refused Obedience to the 
Act of Uniformity, ®ereahen, or soon after, crazy and disordered 
in their heads and minds,§ and so became great objects of com- 
passion.”’|| ° 

But the Act mate ho differeace betwgen them and others, nor 
made any provision for them, which is no great argument of 
“‘the moderation and tchderness of civil and ecclesiastical go- 
vernors.” 


* Hist. Reg. p. 911.—€. Tbid.—C. t names 

§ Perhaps recollecting Dr. Cheynell.: See Account, p. 676;- Cont. 
*p 817; “ Diary of Burton,” i. p, xxxvii.—Ep. 

|| Hist. Reg. p. 912 —C. * 
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No. 7. (supra, p. 585.) 
Dr. CALAMY’S PUBLICATIONS. - 


I. Exercitationes Philosophice de Fietis Innatarum idearum mys- 
teriis, Pars secunda, quam, favente Deo Opt. Max. sub preesidio M. 
Gerardi de Vries,* Philosophie Doctoris, ejusdem facultatia in illus- 
tri Academia Ultrajectina Professoris Ordinarli public’ ventilan. 
dam proponit Edmundus Calamy, Londino-Anglus, ad dient 8 De 
cemb. horis locoque solitis. 

Trajecti ad Rhenum [Utrecht] officina Francisci Halma, Academia 
typographi, 1688.+ ; 

ILA Funeral Sermon, preacaed at the interment.of Mr. Samuel 

a A 

* See vol. i. pp. 164, 158—162.—Ep, 4 A 

+ This college-exercise is not mentioned by the author, in the acount of 
his academical life at Utrecht. For the knowledge of it, I am entirely in. 
debted to the Library of the Byjitish Museum; whzre it appears in a Ato, 
volume, éntitled, ‘ Dissert. Acad. Metaphysic. Variz.” # 
” ‘There were thirteen parts, by as many students, he last is dated No- 
vember 1692; the fourth, dated April4689, was by the author’s early asso- 
ciate, Joseph Kentish, (See vol. i. pp. 127, 139, 311, 312, 316, 318.) 

On the back of the title-page to this Poxs secune#, is the following ‘com. 
Plimentary dedication to the author’s grandfather, (see vol. i, p. 65.) and 
other friends and patrons of his youth. 

“ Amplissimis, Dignissimis, Nobilissimisque viris, D. D. Josuw Gearing, 

‘Sen. D.D. Jacobo Leaver, Sen.; Hli quidem Avo, Venerando, @enerdso, 
Virtute et Gravitate, Pietate et Humanitate, admodum insigniter adornato : 
Huic Patruo Magno plurimum Honorando, Generoso, non minus ov yarii 
generis Erudi tionen?? et omnium Virtutum in se quasi constellationem, quafn 
ob Munia quam plurima publica summa laude _gestacabamnibus celebrato : 

‘¢ Utrisque ob innumera in me collata beneficia, ad extremum usque vite, 
summo honore et cultu prosequendis : - 

“ Juxta Quos” 

«<D.D. Johanni DelmeeaD.D. Thome Carpenter ; Mercatoribus in 
eeleberrimA Civitate Londinensi aquissimis, ejusdemque “ivibus undiquaqup 
dignissimis, prudentia et jngenii perspicacia, zgaé ac uegotiationibus claris, 
Reverendi" Patris mei (dum in vivis) Amicis fidelissimis, et ob quam 
plurimos favores in me prorshs non merentem colatos in sternum etiam 
colendis : s 

* Hoc munusculum, ufa cum gratiis quam maximis, 
“ humillimé offero 
“ ommi modo devinctus 
« Edmundus Calamv. Resp.”’——-Ep. 
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Stevens, for some time employed in the work of the ministry in this 
‘city. 4to. London, 1694. (Vol. i. pp. 352, 353.) 

IL. A practical Discourg? concerning vows, with a special refe~ 
rence to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 8vo. 1694. Ed. 2, 12mo. 
1704. (Vol. i. ppt 362, 363.) 

1V. A Funeral Sermon, preached upon occasion of the decease of 
the eminently pious Mrs. Wjizabeth Williams, late wife of the Reve- 
end Mr. Daniel Williams; with some account of her exemplary cha- 
racter, Bvo. 1698. (Vol. i. pp. 405, 406.) 

V. A Sermon to the Societies for Reformation of manners in Lon- 
don and Middlesex. 12mo. 1698. (Vol. i. pp. 430, 411.) 

VI. A Discourse concerning the Rise and Antiquity of Cathedral 
Worship. Angn. 1699. (Vol. i. pais.) 

VII. An ASridgment of Mr. Baxter’s History of his Life and Times. 
With an accouxt of many others of those worthy Ministers, who were 
ejecte@aftes.the Restauration of King Charles the Second; their apo- 
logy for themselves, and their adherents, containing the grounds of 

atheir N onconformity*and practice, as {9 stated and occasional com- 
® munion with the @hurch of Engjand ; and a continuation of the 
history till the year 1691. By Edmund Calamy, Edm, Fil. et Nepos. 

8vo. 1702, Ed. 2, 1713, “ in 2 vélumes.”* (Vol. i. p. 442, 455-459, 
ATA, 475; supra, pp.,245, note, 273, 274.) 

VIL. Divine Mercy Exalted; or Free Grace in all its glory. 
Being a Sermon on Rom. ix. 16. Preached at the Merchants’ Lec- 
ture at Salters’ Hall, on Tuesday, October 20, 1702, by E. Calamy. 
ExF.g4N. Published at the request of many encouragers of the 
Lecture. 8vo. 1703. (Vol. i. pp. 477—479.) 

«~IXe A Defence of Moderate Nonconformity, in answer to the 
Peeflections of Mr. Ollyffe and Mr. Hoadley, on tie 10th chapter of 
the Abridgment 9f the Life of the Reverend Mr. Richard Baxter. 

a 


* Vol. I, is entitled, “An Abridgment of Mr. Baxter’s History of his Life 
and Times, with ai accountgof the Ministers, &c. who were ejected after 
the Restapration of “ing Charles 11., their apology for themselves and their 
adherents, containing the grounds otheir Nc®conformity ; theii treatment 
& the reign of Kf&g Charles and King James, and after the Revolution; 
and the continuation of the history, to the passing of the Bill against Oc- 
casional Conformity, in 1711.” 

Vol. IL is “ An Accaunt of thg Ministers, Lecturers, Masters, and Fel- 
lows of Colleges, and Schoolmasters, who were ejected or silenced after the 
Restoration in 1660, by, or before the Actor Uniformity. Designed for the’ 

apreserving to posterity, the memory of their names, characters, writings, , 
and sufferings.”-—Ep. 

+ See Gen. Dict. (1736) nole E. ad fin.—Ep. 
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Part I.* With a Postscript, containing some remarks on a Tract of 
Mr. Dorrington’s, entitled, “ The. Dissenting Ministry in Religion, 
censured and condemned from the Fooly Scriptures.” sve. 1703. 
(supra, pp. 20, 21,) 

X. Part II. With an Introduction about the true state of the 
present controversy between the Church and Dissenters; and a 
Postscript, containing an answer to Mr.. Hoadley’s “ Serious Admo- 
nition,” and some remarks on a Letter of a nameless Author, said to 
be a Congregational Minister in the country. 8vo. 1704.7(supra, 
pp. 29-31.) , 

XI. Part IE. To which are added three letters : one to Mr. Ollyffe, 
in answer to his ‘Second Defence of Ministerial Conformity ;”+ 
another to Mr. Hoadley, in anfwer to his “ Defence.of the Reason- 
abbness of Conformity ;” and a third, to the author, from Mr. Ras- 
trick, of Lynn, in Norfolk, giving an™ccount of his Non-conformity. 
8vo. 1705. (supra, p. 39.) 

XII. A Funeral Sermon, occasioned by the sudden “Geath of the 
Reverend Mr. Matthew SyYester, preached a? his meeting-house i ith: 
TBlackfriars. Svo. 1708. (supra, ye 80.) ~ 

XU. A funeral Sermon, occasioned by the much lamented death 
of Mrs. Frances Lewis, wife of Thomas Lewis, Esq. ; who departed 
this life on February 9, 1707-8. Preached Westminster on the 
Lord’s Day following. $vo. 1708. (stipra, p. d4.) 


* “ Some passages relating to re-ordination were animadverted on in 
«A preservative against separation from the Church of England, wherein 
the unlawfulness of it is proved, and the chief objections of the Rissprters 
answered. Directed to his parishioners, by Solomon Pagis, Rector of 
Farnborow, Somerset, 1704.’” Gen. Dict. iv. 29. note F.—Ep. 

+ The following? liberal and conciliatory passage I find quoted in 1740, 
from Mr. Ollyffe’s * Third Defence,” (1706) PP> LB, 382. 

“We must. needs say, after all, that we cannot but heartily wish, that 
eur Governors would not continue to insist upon the use of, or exert their 
power in several of these things: but that, fc; the promoting of the public 
peace, and because of the ditferent apprehensionsGhet many pious and good 
men have thereof, they mig&t be conééded to them. 

“One would think, that external indifferent modes did signs, that might 
be.well spared, without-any detriment to théreligion, worship, discipline, 
or government established among us, should not be of that value, as to be 
retained in distracting circumstances. Feligion is*never advanced by*being 
embodied in externals. It, then, only becomes a shibboleth and distinction ; 

* which those only have a zeal fo} that have least of the vital flame of true 
love to God or man; which is the true spirit of Christianity, and which 
wise and good men only value.” See “* Free and Candid Disquisitions, re- 
i ts the Thnk of Rnclen 7 Ra @ on 2h. Gan Ean fe 
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XIV. A Funeral Sermon, occasioned by the decease of Mr. Michael 
“Watts, citizen and haberdasher of London. Preached at the meeting- 
house in Silver-street, the next Lord’s Day after his interment. 8vo. 
1708. (supra, p. 84.) 

XV. A Caveat against New Prophets. In two Sermons at the 
Merchants’ Lecture at Salters’-hall. S8vo. 1708. (supra, p. 99.) 

XVI. An Answer to Sir®Richard Bulkeley’s: Remarks. Single 
sheet 8vo. 1708. (supra, p. 99.) 

XVII. A Sermon at the Merchants’ Lecture in Salters’ “hall, ‘on 
December 7, 1708, upon occasion of the many late Bankrupts. v6. 
1708. (supra, p. 119.) > 

XVIH. The Inspiration of the Haly Writings of the Old and New’ 
Testament, corwidered and improved. In fourteen Sermons, preach- 
ed at the Merchants’ Lecture at Salters’-hall. To which is addé& a 
single sermon, in vindication Sf the Divine Institution of the Office 
of the Ministry, péeached at the same Lecture. 8vo. 1710. (supra, 
pp. 211, 231236.) 

* XIX. Comfort and Counsel to ProtéStant Dissenters; with soma. 
“serious queries to sch a¢ hate andwast them out; and a friendly ad~ 
monition.ge such as desett them; -Ja-two sermons; ‘prenehed,: Airab tt 
‘Westminster, and afterwards at “fe Merchants’ Lecture in Salters’c’ 
hall. 8vo. 1712. (supsp, pp. 298, 259.) 

XX. The Prudence of the Serpent and Innocence of the Dove. A 
Sermon, preached at Exeter, May 6, 1713, before a numerous assem- 
bly of the Dissenting ministers of Devon and Cornwall. Published 
at sheir.common request. 8vo. 1713. (supra, p. 264.) 

XXI. Obadiah’s Character; a sermon to young people. Preached 

in‘the®Old Jewry. 8vo. 1713. (supra, p. 273.) 

‘KXII. Queries humbly proposed to my Lords th® Bishops. Anon. 
8vo. 1714. (supra~p. 334, infra, p- 543.) 

XXIII. The Seasonableness of Religious Societies. A sermon 
preached tothe supporters of the Lecture on Lord’s Day Mornings, at 
Little St. Helen’s. 8vo. 1¥14. (supra, p. 307.) 


XXIV.-God’s Cotte for his Gjory in the British Isles ; and the. 


Security of Christ’s Church from the Gatt of Hell. In three Ser- 
‘mons, at the Merchants’ Lecture in Salters’-hall. Svo, 1715, (supra, 
pp- 309, 310.) : 2 : 

XXV. The Psiiciples and Practice of moderate Non-conformists, 
with respect to Ordination, exemplified ; ina Sermon, preached at the 


Ordination, Jan. 19, 1717; and a Chayge given to Mr: James Read, - 
Mr.-Henry Read, Mr. Richard Briscoe; Mr. George Smyth, and Mr. 


Samuel Chandler, after their being ordained, December 19, 1716. 
To whichis added, a Letter to a Divine in Germany, giving of brief; 


ee 
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but true sccount of the Dissenters in England: ‘vo. 1717. (éajfra, 
Pp: 364.)-- : . eerie? | 
XXVI. Sober-mindedness recommended ; in a Sermon, pré&ched td 
a Society of Catechumens in Jewin-street. 8vo. 1727. (supra; 
B.870.) , 
* XXVII. The Repeal of the Act against Occasional Conformity cons 
sidered ; in a Letter to a member of thCYonourable House’of :Com- 
mons, October 1717. (supra, pp. 369, 370.) opt d 
XXVIII. A Letter to Mr. Archdeacon Echard, upon occisiéu‘of 
~ his History of England ; wherein the true principles of the Revolution 
are defended, the Whigs and Disséhters vindicated, several: persorid 
of distinction cleared from aspgrsions, and a number of historical 
mistakes rectified. 8vo. Ed. 2, corrected, 1718. (-upra, pp. $95 
—M1L,) Pe eh, 
XXIX. The Church and Dissenters tompared, as to Persecution; 
in some remarks on Dr. Walker’s attempt to reeCver th> nasies and 
sufferings of the Clergy that were sequestered, &c. between 1640 and 
Ps 
1660. 8vo. 1719. (supra, pp: 429, 430.) : . 
XXX. Discontented Complaints-of the present “imes proved unrea-* 
sonable; in @ Sermon, preached at Rotherhithe, on the Annigersary of 
King George’s Coronation. 8vo. 1720. (supra, p. 435.) : 

"  XXXI. A Charge given to Mr. Obagiah Hughes, Mr. Clerk Oldis- 
worth, Mr. Thomas Newman, and Mr. John Smith, after their Ordi- 
nation in the Old Jewry. 8vo. 1721. (supra, p- 437.) ‘ 

XXXII. Thirteen Sermons concerning the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Preached at the Merchants’ Lecture at Salter's-hall. Together with » 
vindication of that celebrated text, 1 John v. 7,* from ‘being spuri- 

*: fal iad 

* Qn this subjectOr. Calamy corresponded with a learned foreigner, frm 

whose original letter I have extracted the following passages :— » 


“ At Utrecht, 9th February, 1419. 

“ Sir, a ° : , mare 

“ According to my promise and_yopr request, I send youi 

my papers upon Mr. Emilyn/s Inquir-into the Ist of John v. 7, with the 
Inquiry itself. A ; ea, 
‘«Ethought I needed no more than to confivm the truth and certainty of 
the evidences for the text, which are produced by Dr. Mill, and to ‘tlesi*i 

objections and difficulties; which the author of the Infittry brings tet 
them and to show that the authorities ‘and arguments for this pexy df 
pf greater weight, to determine judgment for its being genuing;: this: 

all the exceptions of the author af to prove it spurious. : ‘ 

° — s¢ After all, if I have given vou anv satisfaction. as tn themain ching. 
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“ous; and an explivation of it, upon the supposition of its being ge- 
. ‘nuine.  In:four Sermons, preached at the same Lecture. An. 1719, 
1720. &vo. 1722. (supra, pp~442—450.) 

XXXIII. The Ministry of the Dissenters vindicated ; in an Or- 
diriation Sermon,~preached at Aylesbury, in the county of Bucks. _ 
Added to Ed.2. A Letter to the author of a pamphlet, intitied,’: 
“The Ministry of the Digagnters proved to be null and void, from 
Scripture and antiquity.” “3vo. 1724. (supra, p. 476.) : 

XXMIV. Memoirs of the Life of the late Reverend Mr. John 
Howe. 8vo. 1724. (supra, p. 476.) 

XXXV. The Word of Ged the Young Man’s best Directory; a 
Sermon, preached to a Society of young men in Silver-street, on the 
birth-day of hig Majesty King Georze. (supra, pp. 484, 485.) 

XXXVI. # Charge given to Mr. William Hunt, after his Ord@jna- 

. tion at Newporg Pagnel, in th=county of Bucks. 8vo, 1725. (supra, 
PP. 305, 489) 
XXXVII. A Funeral Sermon for the late Reverend Mr. John 
adheffield, Minister of *he Gospel, in SouNhwark, who departed this life, 
e January 24, 1726. ~ Ann. wtat. 7%. 8vo. 1726. (supra, p. 487.) f 

XXXVILIL. A Funeral Sermon fgr the late Mr. Jesph Bennet, 
Minister’ of the Gospel, in the Old Jewry, who departed thia Hife, 
February 2, 1726, Aa, wtat. 61, 8vo. 1726. (sipra, p. 487.) 

XXXIX. A continuation o: the Account of the Ministers, Lectu- 
rers, Masters, and Fellows of Colleges, and Schoolmasters, who were 
ejected and silenced, after the Restoration in 1660, by, or before 
the Act for Unifoxmity.* To which is added, The Church and Dis- 


oxiginal authority of this text, I will be very glad of it; and I will be very 
much obliged to you, if you will be pleased to write me freely your judg- 
ment upon them ; but I intreat you to send them to me again, after you 
have perused them sf af yous leisure; and you will be so kind as join to 
them the Inquiry, for which, I will get another copy of the same, or some 
other book, to present you withal. 

“ All the British genplemen here, who know you, present their services 
to you, namely, Mr. Henly and MA Man. ,My wife and my son do alse 

, wilute you ; and Imonclude, in assuring you, that 
« YT am,aincerely, honoured Sir, 
«* Your most humble and most obedient servant, 
va . - re sT. De ta Faye.” 


co Mr. Calamy, at Mr. Warner’s, upon the Long Bridge, Leyden.”— 
Ayscough MSS. 4275-71. “4 
o This address was, probably, for some facility of communication, as it does , 


not appear that Dr. Calamy was now out of England.—Ep. a . 


* The Account thus completed, by the fontinuation, Br. Campbell de. 
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senters, compared as to persecution, (see No. 29 3) and aso, some 
free remarks on the 28th chapter of Dr. Bennet’s Essay on the* 
‘Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. In two volumes 8y0. 1727. (supra, 
p- 507-) s - 

XL. A Funeral Sermon for the late Rev. Mr. Mottershed, Minis= 
ter of the Gospel, in Ratcliffe, who departed this fe, October 13, 
1728, An. atat 63. 8vo. 1728. (supra, p. 512.) 

XLI. Gospel Ministers, the Salt of the Parth, being a sermon, [on 
Mat..v. 13,] preached to Ministers of the three Denominations, in 
and about the cities of London and Westminster, in the Public Li- 
Prary of Dr. Daniel Williams, situated in Red Cross-street, in ‘the 
parish of St. Giles Cripplegate, on October 28, 1731. By Edmund 
Calamy, DD. (supra, p- 533.)* 


scribes as “a work of prodigious industry and labour, and Rhich is alone 
sufficient to transmit the author's memory@sith honour to postepiby 5 as it 
has supplied the learned world with a noble collection ,of memoirs, which 
otherwise, in all probability, had been dissipated and lost." Biog, Brit, 
iii, 142. ~ 7 
(% In 1775, the Rev. Samuel Palmer, published in two vols. 8vo. | The 
Nonconformiy~> Memorial ;' an_alziosment, with edtrections, additions)’ 
and new anecdotes, of Dr. Calatny’s four yelunies, concerning the ejected 
and silenced Ministers,” "bid. p. 145- - . 
Mr. Palmer, who dfed in 1813, (see “ KApnthly PAs.” xiv. 65, 735) had 
published in 1802, an improved edition, in 3 vols. 8vo.—Ep. 7 
* [have there incorrectly supposed this, Sermon to have been in Latin. 
Four such were delivered in the spring 1732—1737, by Earle, Lowman, 
Burroughs, and George Smith. Six English Sermons were delivered in the 
autumn 1781,--1736, by Calamy, Bayes, W. Harris, Grosvenor, J! ois Ne 7 
. man, and Neal. These ten discourses are in Dr, Williams’s Library,--En. 
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